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আর EA এ 


ae NEW PRESIDENT 


' Deliberations রা a suitable candi: 
date. for the coming Presidential elections 
has, captured the attention ofall parties in 
India. Several spokesmen of the Ruling 
Party have made it clear that. they would 
prefer a President whose views tallied with 
those of the Prime Minister while the 
Opposition has demanded a Consensus when 
choosing the new President. Whereas the 
former have implied that the President’s 
actual role is factually to endorse the 
wishes and decisions of the Prime minister 
andthe Cabinet, the latter has emphasized 
that the holder of the highest office in the 
1800 should command the confidence and 
respect of all sections of opinion, and not 
‘only that of the ruling party. 


It is necessary to recall the fact 
when the Constitution was being 
many debates were held regarding the 
Status and Powers of the President. Over 
the years several principles regarding this 
office have been evolved and accepted 
unanimously, the most important of which 
is the accepted convention that the President 


that 
framed 





single 


NOTES 





is the Titular Head of State and in the event 
of any disruption of the elected agencies of 
Government, President’s Rule wilt be 


promulgated for a stipulated period of time 


through an Ordinance. Thus in view of these 
extraordinary powers held by the office in an 
emergency, ideally the President shoulc be 
non-political as well as acceptable to all 
political parties concerned. 
The modalities for the 

President also bears this out. 
for five years by an electoral 


election of the 
He is elected 
college waich 


consists .of the elected members of Parlia- 
ment andthe State Assemblies. The voting 
15 by.a secret ballot while a system of 


proportional representation is used through 
transferable vote. The aim of the 
Founding Fathers was to ensure both a com- 
fortable majority for the candidate 
President as well as record the minorities 
opinion in the selection. ln factto quote 
Dr. Ambedkar: ‘‘obviously, no member ot 
the House wouid like the President to be 
elected by a bare majority or by a system of 
election in which the minorities had no part 
to play. That being so, the election of the 


elected 
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Presicent Ši a bare majority has to be elimi- ` 
nated and... 
will tave some voice in the election of 
the President ( provided ). 

However taking into consideration the 
powers and functions of the President it must 
be emphasized that special care should be 
taken when chosing a Candidate for this 
office specially after the inclusion of the 44th 
Amendment. For although his role to “advise 
guide,end encourage,” is retained, 
return the advice givea by his ministers only 
once for their reconsideration and there after 
if they give the same advice again, 
dent has to accept this and 
ture. 


It is this amendment perhaps which has 
caused the present concern for itis natural 
for the ruling party to seek a Candidate with 
similar political views so that conflict may 
be avoided. On the other hand it is equally 
natural for the Opposition to waat a candidate 
who will command the respect and confideace 
of ali sections of opinion and not someone 
who will simply be an instrumeat ‘of the 
Prime Minister. Necessarily this does not 
have to be the case because itis in the ruling 


party’s own interest to put up a Candidate 
as Prestdeat who wili infact agree with: the . 
advice ke .is to act upon. After‘all he has 


to show that the Head of state actually does 
sanction the Government’s actions. Aad this 
he may do quite feasably as someone who 
is comp‘etely nonpolitical or even a partymaa. 


Furthermore, it is quite possible fora 
man of stature to enjoy the respect and 
confidence of the nation eg. Dr. Radakri- 
shaan or Dr. Rajendra Prasad did. The fact 
we tend to overlook to-day is that the framers 
ofthe Constitution wanted asa President, 
a man of dignity and status acceptable to the 
Nation and elected by the whole nation 
through their elected representatives. Several 


| of our first 
..8 system whereby the minorities | 


he can 


the Presi- ` 
give his signa- — 
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Presidents were of this calibre, 
mainly due to the standards setby Nehru. 
Surely by wing the same. priniciples a Presi- 
dent may be elected who will uphold and 
defend the Constitution as well as act within 
the limitations of his powers and privileges. 
For only such a man may get the respect of 
the nation as a *‘Consensus man.” 


DISARMAMENT 


Apprehension regarding the future of 
mankind increases as rapidly’ developing 
forces of destrution and war expand globally. 
Atthe begining of June 157 Governments 


sent their delegates to New York to attend 
a special five-week Session of the United 
Nations to discuss disarmament. Fourteen 


heads of State or Governments, two Vice-presi- 
dents and over 30. foneiga: ministers addressed 
the. Session among whom were President 
Reagan, Mrs. Thatcher of Britain, Chancellor 
Schmidt of West Germany as well as Prime 
Minister Suzuki of Japan. President Brezhnev 
of the USSR ‘did not attend the Session due 
to Hl-healih' although the USSR foreign 
minister went instead, 


It was ‘significant that this Session was 
held while war raged, in the South Atlantic, 
in Lebanon as well as in. the Gulf areas. The 
focus of the nations was predominantly on 
nuclear disarmament and control of nuclear 
weapons” although it was Obvious that the 
existing conflicts are being carried on mainly 
with conventional weapons at the moment. 
According to the Assistant Secretary-General, 
Mr. Jan Martesoa, Head of the U. N., Centre 
for Disarmament, the annual global arms bill 
for all types of weapons aad military equip- 
meat amounts to approximately $600 billion 
whick will greatly appreciate with time unless 
the areas of conflict are controlled and the 
arms race put to an end. 


NOTES . 


Of maximum interest tothe world at 


large were the disarmament negotiations 
‘between the USA and the Soviet Union, which 
began ‘sometime ago. The main aim of the 
talks was a reduction of long-range nuclear 
‘weapons which both pewers agree has to 
be done inthe-interest of peace. But the 
‘mutual lack of trust so apparent 
reactions of the two super powers, both prior 
to the session as wellas during the negoti- 
ations, was disheartening. On the 
side, Pravda had already commented on the 
results of the decisions taken at the first U.N. 
General Assembly’s special Session. held four 
years ago on disarmament, by expressing the 
opinion that the USA and its allies had taken 
a course contrary to the decisions taken at 
that Session. On the other hand President 
Reagan told the General Assembly’s special 
session on disarmament that Americans desired 


peace as well as an end to the nuclear. arms . 
words and empty promises — 


race. But mere 
would not be enough, deeds were wanted, 
and he asked for verification of any agree- 
ments with the USSR regarding the removal 
of medium range nuclear missilles from Europe 
aswell as in reduction of strategic arms. 
President Reagan furthermore ignored Mr. 
Brezhnev’s Statement (read by Mr. Gromyko 
to the Assembly ) pledging that the Soviet 
Union would not be the first country to 
use nuclear weapons. Needless to say, Mr. 
Reagan’s attitude aroused adverse Comments 
from the East European and Soviet Bloc. 


While no one had expected any firm 
decisions or even resolutions of the UN to 
have much effect on the Arms Race, still 
most participants had expected less show 
of distrust. Perhaps the only favourable 
factor was the fact that the alternative to 
negotiations between nations may have led 
to a race to total destruction and it is there.— 
fore hopeful that at the very least the process 


in the’ 


Soviet 
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of negotiation appears to have resulted ix 
some measure ‘of caution between the Super 
Powers concerned. Furthermore what no 
one can afford to ignore is the popular feeling 
against nuclear weapons in the world to-day, 
whether this be expressed in the hostilo 
demonstrations held in West Germany “during. 
the NATO Summit meeting or inthe massive 
rally held recently in New York agains? 
nuclear weapons. 


THE SOUTH ATLANTIC WAR 


Inspite of the repeated- professed prefere- 
nces of both Argentina and Britain fora 
peaceful settlement of the Falkland’s crisis, 
armed confrontation began with the invasion 
of the Islands by Argentina and the likelihood 
of a negotiated peace settlement receded into 
the background. The British counterthrus- 
and subsequent reconquest of the islands 
brought the II week war to a close,but judging 
by the attitude of the conflicting nations, the 
issue is still.very much alive, and the question 
of Sovereignity over the Islands remaine 
uncertain, 


Argentina has accepted the present cessa- 
tion of hostilities as a temporary cease-fire 
while Britain has reiterated her stand vz 
that the Islands are British Sovereign territory, 
and the former governor of the Islands has 
infact returned to Port Stanley and taken 
over the administration. Mrs. Thacher’s pro- 
claimation following cessation of hostliities 
emphasized that the problem concerns Britain 
and the inhabitants of the Islands exclusively 
and there was thus no need fer ary further 
involvement with either Argentina or even the 
U. N. 


Against this stand taken by Britain, there 
appears to be a general shift in the 
of various other interested nations. 
the war International 


altitucc 
Prior to 
opinion was largely 


19% 


55183506660 to Britain, specially after the 
Arg-atinian invasion. The Super Powers 
were generally non-committal eg . Moscow 
abstzined from Voting onthe Security 
Corrcil resolution for withdrawal by Argen- 
fina immediately. The USA on the other 
han supported the U.N resolution as also 
Britan, despite her Treaty Commitments with 
the =outh American States. The rest of the 
urzpean States, though initally in favour 
401৮৮112129 have since become more neutral. 
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nations of the Third World also. It appears: 
thus. that notwithstanding Britain’s- success: 
in consolidating her position in thé Islands 
after the war,in the event of outbreak- of 


fresh hostilities by Argentina, the resulting, 
repercussions may be very different in nature. 


to those after the last hostilities, owing to the 
change in the global attitude of interested. 
nations. For those who were either neutral 
or friendly to Britain may change their stand. 
and in the long run therefore Britain may 
find it less costly to negotiate for a. perma- 
nant settlement with Argentina. | 


০... 


The Latin American States generally 
support Argentina’s claims as do several 
R=PRINT 


— The Modern Review for JANUARY, 1911 — 
A MILLION LOST DAYS 


The returns for 1907-08 show the extra- 
Ofa nary passion estate managers have for 
the Criminal Courts. In:British Guiana, 
wii. an indentured population of 9,784 per- 


som, no fewer than 3,835 charges were pre- 
femed against the coolies under indenture, 


1,8৮9 were convicted ; and in Fiji, with 11,689, 
sone 2,291 were charged inthe Criminal 
Carts. | 
' Lord Sanderson’s 
in Jacompromising 


Committee condemns 
language the manner 
in vhich the estate managers perambulate 
th:fcoolies to and from the courts, and 
the is, unfortunately, reason to fear that 
th= object with some plantation owners is 
thst an extension of ‘the contract which 
æcrviction involves. In Trinidad in 1907, 
win the compass of one year, there were 
rrr a million ‘‘lost days” ; it is, however, 
nic clear what proportion represent ‘“‘contract 


extensions,” but that the bulk of them were 
devoted to such extension is not questioned, 

| The charges brought against the coolies 
are mainly under labour ordinances for so- 
called ‘‘malingering.”? Mr. Edward Bateson, 
a magistrate of wide experience inthe West 
and East Indies, informed the Committee ১, 
“Sometimes people were brought before 
either as vagrants or deserters, but 
majority of cases were idleness and alleged 
idleness, and it was impossible for me to 
ascertain really the merits of the case ১১১ and, 
again ‘‘complaints by masters or mistresses. 
of insulting conduct, or words, or gestures, 
and ctrumpery cases which ought not to have- 
been brought into court, and which would not 
be brought in any other ০০ before a. 
Criminal Court.” 

It must be borne in mind that conviction 

Carries with it not only an extension of the. 


the great. 


me: 


a 
৪৮ 


hy 
- 
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contract; - ‘but treatment as criminals. To 

quote again Mr. Bateson, when speaking of 
Mauritius: “Ido not. think- thata — person 
-should be sent to prison—tbat is my view— 
for an .. offence which. cannot properly be 
called criminal. It is a very painful sight to 
see people being. taken in batches to prison 
handcuffed as if they were criminals, when 
¢hey are not criminals in any sense.” 

Sir George . Robertson asked Mr. Peter 
Abel,-a: planter from the West Indies, whether 
he thought it ‘fair that a man for some 
offence against . the labour law should be 
sent to prison and put.to hard. labour with 
other criminals who have perhaps committed 
some serious crime?” This gentleman 
replied :**- It would perhaps be a good.thiog 
if any other solution of the difficulty could be 
arrived at.” j 

. Here, then, is one of the most lamentable 
evils attendant on coolie labour, and one that 
calls loudly for redress. 


INDENTURED LABOUR 
COLONIES. 


A Grave Indictment. : 

In continuation of the articles on the 
report of Lord Sanderson’s Committee on 
Coolie Labour in British Colonies, Mr. J. 
H. Harris writes in the “Daily Chronicle” 
of Wednesday last ( November 16 ) :— | | 

Any system of indentured labour must 
expose itself to abuses of power, against 
which an independent judiciary is the only 
real safeguard. The evidence to Lord Sander- 
son’s Committee by Mr. E. Bateson, a stipen- 
diary magistrate, and Commander W. H. 
Coombs, Protector of Immigrants in Trinidad, 
must cause grave uneasiness. 

The position of indentured coolies when 
chatged in the Courts is at present hopeless- 
justice they get only by accident, they 
are ‘‘deterred from giving evidence themselves 
and...unable to procure evidence.” Their 


IN BRITISH 


plight is equally unhappy when bringing 
a charge for assault. Witnesses from the 
estates will not come forward “from fear,” 
indeed, it is “practically impossible’ to 
substantiate a charge against an employer- 
the hand of every man is against the com- 


plainant, and the police ‘are quite as corrupt” 


as in India. 
A PROTECTOR’S DUTIES. 

A Protector is not only the representative 
of British justice, but the guardian of British 
honour. Itis not clear that all those on 
whom werely to fight the battles of the 
coolies are over-zealous in their work. 
The task of “discovering” suitable Protectors 
is admittedly ‘ one of the most difficult 
problems which confront the. Impérial 
Government. A “Protector” must not only 
be born, but. trained to his work. At first 
sight managers, overseers, and plentess would 
be regarded as hopeless for such position, 
yet by a strange paradoxit was amongs: 
these the Government once cavght such 2 
“tartar” that he became a veritable tno 
to plantation owners. Mr. Heslop Hill 1610 
them they would get plenty of lakour and 
good work if they repaid it with “a good 
management.” The death-rates on some 
estates were so “terrible” that Mr. Hiii 
“would not like to repeat the figures” to 
Lord Sanderson, but he told the planters and 
Government frankly that t he “‘termble” death: 
raies were unnecessary, that he would bo 
“merciless to the employer wh o did not loo} 
after his people,” and generally caused such 
consternation inthe planter ranks that he 
“became unpopular,” and was forced into 
resignation. He obtained compensation te 
the tune of £2, 500—a cheap riddance so fai 
as the estates managers were concerned: 
but what can be said of Im perial authorities 
for. allowing themselves to be baedgered int: 


accepting the resignation of so valuable ar, 
oficial? 


20 


, "Judged by his own sadn. the Protector 


«ofiamoiigrants in Trinidad is a man of a different 


ty.. Lord Sanderson asked Mr. Coombs to 
describe his modus operandi. It appears 
the he informs the. managers or owners 
beborehand that he is coming on one of , bis 
ansaections ; he goes round the estate -with 
he manager; he does not have the coolies 
«cal ed up before him because ‘it would dis- 
arange the whole of ‘the work of the estate.” 
Caz Anyone conceive 8 coolie making a com- 
plaint under these condititions ? But let us 
now see what happens if the indentured 
labourer, insists upon his right to go to 
Commander Coombs to make his. complaint. 
Sas ihe Commander: “J take down their 
complaint, and I tell them plainly I do not 
be ie ve ‘them, but I will enquire into the 
miter,” 
‘Defender of the Coolies.”’ 
Here, then, is the paid defender of tho 
co ilies meeting complain, not sympatheti- 
cally, but before making any enquiry what- 
evct; saying he regards their charges as 
un rue. Ifthey are not untrue, then 
mzy be, in the opinion of this gentleman, 
“fsivolous,” and he tells us, “If the man 
conss to meand makes what I consider a 
izizoious complaint, and after enquiry into 
it. find it frivolous, then [ give the manager 
a-cortificate to that effectso that he can 
prasecute him.” Is it any wonder the coolie 
hélitates before subjecting himself to these 
iäticațe dangers ? 


Ifa manager or planter, however, 
complaint to this gentleman, his action is 
very different. In reply to Sir George Scott 
Rebertson, M. P., who asked what action he 
tock when the planters complained of any 
-wéfisal to work he said: “First of all I go 
‘to the estate. [have them (the coolies ). 
‘up: {talk to them and tell them, “That is 


f 


makes 


‘wheat youare brough; here for; you are 
wraking your contract.’ I say: ‘We will 
no- stand any nonsense. You will either, 


werk. for your pay on the estafe, or you 


they. 


` 
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will work for টার for nothing ir, 
goal. He goes to goal, and he does work. for: 
Government for nothingand he comes back.. 
‘He still demurs. Then we wait.. again, ' 
and we prosecute him again, and again he: 
goss to gaol. The third time he comes oaos “ 
he Starts to work on the estate.” 

Let us leave Mr. Coombs and turn 'to the’ 
question of who ‘is to bear the cost of im- 
porting coolies., . At. the present time the 
incidence of cost may be roughly defined 
as one-third upon the revenue and two-thirds ` 
upon the estates. This incidence varies to 
some extent according to the colony. Tne ' 
most recent returns from Trinidad give £62, 
056 as the total cost for the current year, 
of which no less than £16,458 is to be 
paid from general revenue. Over £32,000 
is met from the “immigration Tax,” the 
incidence of which falls upon all ‘estate ' 
owners, whether they employ indentured ` 
labour or not. 

Those planters who refuse for various, 
reasons to employ indentured labour protest 


without avail against being compelled to 
share the other man’s wage bill. Lord San- 
derson’s Committee was given a striking | 


example of the injustice of the existing inci- . 
dence, Mr. Norman Lamont, whose family 
has for nearly a century carried on a success 
ful sugar industry, informed Sir George 
Robertson that during recent years his sharo- 
of the general tax for the indentured labour 
of other planters amounted to no less than . 
£1,000 per annum ; the effect of this ` was ` 
that the Lamont Company, unable to bear 
it, closed down. Sr George Robertson CX 
pressed the position ina neat sentence. “It 
really came to that, that you considered you, 


had to pay £1,000 a year in taxes, which was 
in fact a contribution towards a fund 6০. 
supply your rivals with labour’? Mr. Lamont `- 
replied: *‘Yes, you have stated the facts: 
exactly.” 


THE COMMONWEALTH OF NATIONS 
Dr. BUDDHADASA P. KIRTHISINGHE 


The Prime Ministers of the Common- 
wealth of Nations meet every two years, 
wsually in London. Last September they met 
in Australia to discuss matters of common 
interest, both domestic and international, 
relative to the Commonwealth and the rest of 
mankind. 


The structure of this multi-racial Common- 
wealth is fascinating in the annals of mankind. 
It was said of the former British empire that 
the sun never seton it. It was so vast and 
varied and was composed of all races, creeds 
and colours of mankind. The transfer of 
power from an imperial power to its individual 
subject nations was very peaceful and friendly, 
which had rarely occurred before in history. 
Canada and Australia, even New Zealand, 
have a special role in this new Commonwealth 
set-up, as they were the first to become Domi- 
nions besides being more affluent societies 
than others. South Africa could not finda 
piace inthe Commonwealth due to its racist 
apartheid policies. 


Sixty years ago the Rt. Hon. Joseph Cham- 
berlain declared: ‘the day ofthe small 
nations has passed away; the day of the 
Empires has come*’. Big Empires have come 
and gone. Even the Rt. Hon. Winston Chut- 
chill’s famous declaration that “I would not 
preside over the liquidation of her Mfajesty‘s 
_Empire’’, has been more or less falsified by 
events mainly by the gigantic revolutions of 
post-war Asia and Africa. It was Lord 
Clement Atlee who presided over this histori- 
cal transformation of the greatest Colonial 
Empire into a Commonwealth. Therefore, it 


was not atrue liquidation. It was be, 
Clement Atlee, who conceived of this flexible 
structure of the Commonwealth as it stands 
today, thus making himself a great statesman. 


Today there are a number of smal! and big 
nations who have attained complete freedom 
in the Commonwealth, such as India, Pakistan, 
Sri Lanka { Ceylon ), Ghana and Singapore, 
except Burma which has strayed out of the 
Commonwealth. Malaysia, Nigeria, and the 
( British ) West Indian nations were granted 
total freedom within the Commonwealth in 
1958. Thus asa British statesman said once, 
“ihe proclaimed policy of successive post-war 
British Governments for economic and cons- 
titutional development and self-determinatior 
and self-government for her Colonial trust, 
territories have been applied on a massive 
scale ina large area of the globe”. This 
development may eventually lead to complete 
mdependencc of all these ( the British Coloni- 
al and trust territories ) within the next decade 
or two. In 1981 former British Honduras 
became a free member of the Commonwealth. 
Thus almost all former British Colonies are 
free and are members of the Commonwealth. 


This quickened shrinkage of the Empire 
gives vent to the tempo of the rapid expansfon 
of the Commonwealth. This is truly a demo- 
cratic enlargement ; as these former colonial 
territories win their independence, they model 
their states of their own free will on the demo- 
cratic constitutions of Great Britain and ths 
U.S.A. The Commonwealth is thus a multi- 
racial collection of democratic nations, having 
as one of their common objectives upholding 


Dr. Buddhadasa P. Kirthisinghe, General Secretary, The Society For Asian Affairs, 


2 
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per onal freedom and human dignity. The 
Commonwealth is also a loosely knit, flexible 
and adaptable combination of free and equal 
stats. 


“he Commonwealth asa whole wields 
immense influence, although the Common- 
weath partners may not,sact concertedly at 
times. The exertion of this influence is not 
possible if the Commonwealth of nations 
stocd alone. In some matters there is ready 
co-cperation among the Commonwealth 
nations ; a typical example is the Colombo 
Commonwealth Plan, designed by the more 
advenced nations to help to regenerate the 
backward economies of the under-developed 
nations. A case where there is no complete 
agreement on military alliances: India and 
Sti Lanka (Ceylon) are committed to no 
miliary grouping at all and seek an area of 
peac, together with Cambodia, Burma and 
Iadcnesia in South-East Asia. Being 
milizarily weak, this may be a more realistic 
approach to keeping their newly won freedom, 
and sy contrast-Great Britain, Canada with 
the U.S.A. have joined the NATO. Once 
again Great Britain, Pakistan, Australia and 
New Zealand, together with U.S.A. have 
joined the SEATO before its demise a decade 
back, and, lastly, New Zealand, Australia and 
the U.S.A. have joined together to form 
ANzZJS. Therefore in ihe prevailing cold 
war the Commonwealth nations do not 
posszss identical views on its military prepar- 
edness against Communist expansion. 


P-emier Nehru of India once described the 
Commonwealth ‘as a rather odd collection of 
naticns that have somehow found some kind 
of invisible bond-by seeing there are virtually 
no links, by giving each complete indepen- 
denc2 and freedom to each part of it. There 


is an apt description in this of the Common-. 


wealth. Commonwealth connections are not 


Canada, 
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alliances because tbere is no restrictive feas 
ture in them. Any nation can go its way and 
does not come in its way of friendship with 
countries outside the Commonwealth. This 
is best illustrated by citing the part taken by 
Commonwealth members in the Suez crisis. 
Sri Lanka (Ceylon ), and India 
joined with the U.S.A. to oppose the futile 
British-French ivasion of Egypt, while Aus- 
tralia and New Zealand supported this action 
in the United Nations Assembly. It is this 
Hexibility that rendered possible such diversity 
of action at the same time keeping the 
Commonwealth ties intact, aithough it was 
a major crisis. 


To the British people the crown is the 
national unifying symbol and it is also the 
national symbol of Australia, Canada, and 
alliance New Zealand. They all owe to 
Queen Elizabeth II, who is not only Queen 
of the United Kingdom, but also of all the 
above nations. She is represented in each 
realm or Dominion by a Governor General 
appointed directly on the recommendation of 
the Prime Minister of each; of these nations. 


. While in the case of Canada, the Governor 


General is a native Canadian, now those 
of Australia and New Zealand are Britons, 
or a native as in Camada but the choice is 
free and can be either way, again testifying to 
the fact of complete independence of each 
nation. India, Pakistan and Sri Lanka 
are republics, and they acccpt the Queen only 
asthe symbol of free association of the 
Commonwealth of nations and the symbol 
of unity of the Commonwealth as a whole. 


The significance of the Commonwealth 23 
an international organization is that itis 
better fitied for the process of adjustment 
and in interpreting one group to another, 
through co-operative action. One of the: 
assets ofthe great Commonwealth is that ` 


THE COMMONWEALTH OF NATIONS 


itis covered by a cemmon international 
language—English. Economically, too, there 
are advantages as there are liberal trade 
agreements among its members, besides all 
Commonwealth nations belong to the Sterl- 
ing Area except Canada. The Sterling Area 
nations have a common gold pool for financ- 
ing trade and other international commit- 
ments. Canadaisin the dollar group with 
ker neighbour the United States, 
Commonwealth Conferences are 
from time to time to discuss common pro- 
blems. These conferences do not in any 
way impede the work of the United Nations, 
but rather help in the solution of some of 
the problems that sometimes confront the 


held 


diplomats of the world organization. At 
these Commonwealth Conferences leaders 
of nations as different as Canada, India, 


Ghana, or as close as Great Britain, Canada, 
and Australia, or India, Pakistan and Sri 
Lanka sit together amidst known differences 
among some of them. and this makes the 


conferences fascinating to the world at 
large. 


Some of the issues that would loom 
high inthe conferences are the vital Suez 
issue, Middle eastern revolutions, Cyprus, 
Disarmament, especially banning of nuclear 
weapons and thermo-nuclear testing for 
which there isthe backing of world public 
Opinion, backed also by eminent scientists 
and thinkers, German unification, cold war 
and greater economic and technical co- 
operation from more advanced nations 
tothe economically backward nations in the 
Commonwealth. Although there is economic 
and technical co-operation at present under 
the Colombo Plan, this may require greater 
emphasis at this juncture due to the rapidly 
changing complexities of the world. 

The curious factor of this Commonwealth 
Association is that it has no constitution. 
dt is just a loose association of the former 
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Colonies with the Mother- Nation, 
Kingdom. There is no fixed agenda at 


these conferences. Therefore the majority 
Cannot adopt a rigid policy which may lead 


to the dissolution of the Commonwealth. 
Yet it is recognized asa useful force whose 


objectives are world peace and prosperity 
of all mankind. 


This is best illustrated by the Colombo 
Commonwealth Plan, presently termed 
Colombo Plan, as it has‘embraced almost 
all the South Asian lands. It was concei- 


ved ‘at the first Commonwealth Foreign 
Ministers Conference held in Colmbo, Sri 


Lanka, in 1949, The purpose of itis to 
regenerate the backward economies ofthe 
Asian Commonwealth nations: Pakistan, 
India and Sri Lanka, by giving them finan- 


United 


cial © and technical assistance, thereby 
providing opportunities for raising the 
Standard of living of the peoples of these 


Asian jands. The effectiveness of com- 
batting Communism by economic  amelio- 
ration has been already demonstrated by 
India and Sri Lanka, On the insistence 
of Canada and the U.S.A., convinced of 


its usefulness, it hes been enlarged —em- 
bracing all the South Asian nations. Today 


Australia,. Canada, the U.S.A., and the 
U.K., and some other Western lands, are 


massive contributors to this Plan both econo- 
mically and techinically. 


The Commonwealth Association is help- 
ful in increasing the number of friends 
and consequently the area of friendship 
and thus lessening the area of conflict. It 
is a popular instrument embracing nearly 
One-third of all mankind. Thus Australia 


and Canada are very popular members 
of the Commonwealth. They give tremen- 


dous economic aid to under-developed 
lands, especially those in the Common- 
wealth. Canada seems to have a special 
attachment to the. lands in South Asia, 


especially India and Sri Lanka, Malaysia, 
and Singapore. 


MISSIONARIES AND PRINTING 1N IND#A 
P. THANKAPPAN NAIR 


DOCTRINA CHRISTAO and the Ruid- 
merz ofthe Catholic Faith were the first two 
bool; printed at Vaipicotta by Gonsalvez. 
Souza has stated that the DOCTRINA 
CHEISTAO was “the first printed book that 
India saw on her soil, and by its novelty it 
help:i alittle to gain the goodwill of the 
natites’’.37 


Tte Vaipicotta fathers asked to translate 
into Chaldaic the Missal and Roman Breviary 
by tL: Third Council of Goa, beld on 9th 
June 1585. The seventh decree of this Coun- 
cil tariher wanted that the Catechism, a 
Summary of Moral Theology for Confessions 
and Prayer Books be translated into Malaya- 
lam. 38 It was on account of the organisa- 
tione. ability of the Fathers of Vaipicotta that 
the Synod of Diamper made its great impact. 
They were the interpreters at the Synod, as we 
have already seen. 


Gonsalvez, according to Francesco 
Sacctiri, cut the ‘Malabar’ types in 1577 by 
whica was printed a Catechism, not less for 
the wonder than for the use of the Indians. 
Souz elso agrees that the task of printing a 
Catechism in Malabar tongue was undertaken 
soon after the founding of the Jesuit Residence 
at \zipicotta in 1577 and the Spanish Lay- 
Brotzer John Gonsalvez made the types with 
whict the book was printed. G. T. Mackenzie, 
en tl: basis ofa note supplied by Bishop 
Med scott, has confirmed that a book entitled 
the Rudiments of the Catholic Faith” was 
also printed by Gonsalvez. This view is 
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Shared by Rev. T. Whitehouse, who was the 
minister of the Cochin church for a long time. 
39 


There are two editions of DOCTRINA 
CHRISTAO 40 available today in the world, 
one printed “at Quilon” andthe other at 
Cochin. There 15 no doubt that the authori- 
ties refer to these works as Catechisms, which 
in fact they are, as no Catechism as such has 
come downtous. The author of these two 
editions of DOCTRINA CHRISTAO is the 
famous pioneer Tamil grammarian, Father 
Henriques Henriques. The circumstantial 
evidence points to the fact that the printer of 
these earliest books in Tamil was Gonsalvez. 


This first Indian language printer was born 
in 1525; he entered the Society of Jesus in 
Lisbon in 1555. The Jesuit records show that 
he took the simple vows in Goa in 1557 and 
was there till 1575. cle was aman of feeble 
health, but of sound judgement and had a rare 
skill in his profession as ironsmith and clock- 
maker. His death in 1580 after a life filled 
with holiness and good work was an irrepar- 
able loss to printing in India.41 The author 
of the ORIENTA CONQUISTADO has held 
that Gonsalvez died at the College of St. Paul 
in Goa, which is quite likely. However, no 
memorial stone marks the last resting place of 
this pioneer printer in the cemetegy of the 
Holy Cross Church. 


The copy of the DOCTRINA CHRISTAO 
preserved in the Library of the University of 
Sorbonne, France, in dialogue form, contains 
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four unnumbered leaves and one hundred and 
twelve numbered pages. A translation of 
Father Marcos Jorge's work by Father Henri- 


ques Henriques, it was printed “in Cochin” in- 


1579.42 This is believed to be a reprint of 
the first edition and the book must evidently 
have been printed at Vaipicotta as no printing 
press was situated at Cochin in those days. 43 
As the new residence at Vaipicotta was not 
independent from the College of the Mae de 
Deus. in tne city of Cochin (College of the 
Mother of God )১ the imprint line is not 
difficult to understand. Similarly, the shorter 
DOCTRINA CHRISTAO “printed at Quilon” 
must also have been done at Vaipicotta as no 
printing press was attached to the ‘Collegium 
Inchoatum of Coulam’ ( Quilon). The cir- 
cumstantial evidence tends to confirm this 
view. 


Fr, Christavao Luis, writing from Punikae} 
on 24th December, 1576 to the General of the 
Society in Rome confirms that Fr. Henriques 
and his native assistant Pedro Luis (who was 
the first native priest to take up his residence 
at Vaipicotra, as we have already stated) had 
gone to “see to the printing’’.44 Henriques 
writing from Tuticorin in 1577 tells us that the 
“Malabar” Catechism was being printed. 
Fr. Gomes Vaz in his annual letter written 
from Goaon 20th October, 1578 has stated 
thatthe ‘‘Malabar’ printing press for the 
Fishery Coast had been perfected. The 
presence of Pedro Luis at Vaipicotta leaves 
no doubt that the two editions of the DOCT- 
RINA . CHRISTAO were printed at Vaipi- 
cotta.45 


A sixteen-paged conventional octavo 
format 14x 10cm copy of DOCTRINA 
CHRiSTAO on ‘lingua malavar Tamul’ was 
acquired by Harvard College Library in 195i 
from William H. Robinson Ltd. of London 
4brough the generosity of Mr. Curt H, 
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Keisinger. The author of this translation 
work also is Father Henriques assisted by Fr. 
Manael de Sao Pedro. The book was printed 
at Quilon in 1578. According to Fathers. 
George Schurhammer and Cottrell this little 
work, known only from the one extant copy, 
is “the earliest example of printing in the 
character ofone of the languages of India 
and the earliest example of printing ina 
native language executed in India”. The book 
was issued on 20th October» 1578 with the 
appreval of Fr. Henrique de Tavora-e Brito. 
O. P., Bishop of Quilon, within whose see 
the College of the Savior was situated, the 
Inquisitor for India, Dr. Bartolemeu dc 
Fonesica and the Superior or Provincial oy 
the Order stationed at Goa, Fr. Rui Vicente. 


“The Rudiments of Catholic Faith” with 
its title page in Latin, “Principes on elemens de 
la Relgionchtne en langue de Malabar Cochin 
1579” isalso available at Sorbonne. The 
Bibliotheque Nationale of Paris is said to 
have a copy of the original edition of the 
‘DOCTRINA CHRISTAO printed in 1577. 


The first Tamil grammar ARTE DE 
LINGUA MALAVAR was printed at Vaipi 
cotta. The author of this earliest work of its 
kind was Fr. Henriques,46 who is familiar 
to us. He (1520-1000) wrote a number of 
religious books in the “lingua malavar“ as he 
was an accomplished linguist.47 He was 
the first Jesuit to learn Tamil systematically. 
41019 necessary’*, he wrote in 1551, “to une 
derstand their language. Four of us who are 
at present here (onthe Fishery Ccast), 
namely, Father Paul, Brother Balthasar, 
Brother Ambrose, and I, striveto learn to 
read and write “‘malavar’” whichis indeec a 
laborious task, But the Lord God has given 
us much assistance, especially in tha a 
45128910501 grammar is ready which he’ 
Brothers study. With it one learns witha a 
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shot time to speak correctly putting things 
dim 0511 correct place, suchas the conjuga- 
tiorz:,and declensions, and all the tenses... 
Amg us we made a rule never to speak but 

‘kn 57051825215, We shall not only speak the 
langage, but after some days we shall order 
that writing among us is to be done not in the 
Porwaguese but in ‘‘malavar’’.48 


-, Henriques was commissioned by the 
Visi ər of the Society, Allelssandro Valignani 
in 1375 to preparea number of religious 
‘6003 to continue the labours of St. Francis 
Kavir. Henriques’ss ARTE DE LINGUA 
MAL -AVAR with 160 pages, written in Por- 
tuguzse has been recently discovered by Fr. 
waver S, Thaninayagam atthe Biblioteca 
macimal de Lisboa (National Library, 
List-n).49 Rev. H. Hosten has earlier con- 
firmad the availability of a ‘‘Grammar pour 
apprendre a languague Tamul” at the National 
Libery of Paris.50 The Tamil-Portuguese 
Dictonary compiled by Fr. Henriques has 
not zome down to us. 


Esfore we describe the story of Ambalak- . 


kadı and the missionaries connected with 
this famous centre of Tamil learning, it is in- 
teresing to note thata Chaldean press was 
get uz at Vaipicotta. In compliance with the 
65070118587 decrees of the Synod of Diamper 
the Archbishop Menezes wrote to Pope 
Clement VIII to see about the Chaldaic 
Misels and Breviaries. The Pope sent a 
pres: With Chaldean types, instead of sending 
copizs of Missals, with which books could be 
prine=d. This press was brought to Vaipi- 
cotte andset upthere by Father Alberto 
Laer us in 1602. The first book printed with 
Syries types at Vaipicotta was a literal 
teancation ofthe famous Ceremonial and 
‘DIME Exorcisms and blessings contained in 
: gbe xiissal. The Syrian Missal and Breviary, 
28 ecpurgated by Fr. Francis Roz, the new 
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Archbishop, was next taken up for printing. 
These books were printed in Syriac with notes: 
and explanations in Malayalam for the benefit. 
of the natives. 51 


Let us now pass on to Ambalakkado. it 
isa great landmark in the history of Tamil 
printing in India whence the first Tamil 
dictionary was published. The association of 
lexicographers of the eminence of Fathers 
Antan de Proenza and Giuseppe Constanzo- 
Beschi with this tiny village makes it unique 
in the annals of the literature of Tamil. 


The history of Ambalakkadu (spelt 
Ambazhakkadu in Malayalam and Ambalak- 
katta/Ambalacatta in Jesuit records ) is indeed 
that of printing in India. This village is 
twenty miles south of [richur and is reached 
by private transport from Chalakkudy Rail- 
way Station. The College of St. Paul, whieh 
was the reputed centre of Tamil studies, was 
situated four furlongs further south of the 
Church of St. Ferone, probably built in A.D 
300.52 


The locality where the College of St. Paul 
was situated is known today as Sampaloor 
(a corruption of Saint + Paul + oor=villags 
of Saint Paul). The church of Sampaloor 
istwo furlongs away from the bus stop at 
Palayam-parampu, where Tipu's army had 
encamped in 1790. 


The St. Paul’s College (seminary) and 
the printing press were inside the now dilapi- 
dated ditched mud-fortress. The seminari» 
parampu, half a furlong away from the present 
church at Sampaloor was, in those days; 
approachable by a canal, Pallanthod:, th: 
present reclaimed low-lying paddy-fields and 
the Jesuit fathers brought their printing 
materials in their boats by this canal. No 
one dared even to remove the debris of the: 
seminary after its destuction by Tipu Sultan 
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in 1790 for fear of visitation of unnatural 


deaths. 


Nothing but the ruins of the original 
Jesuit church are left at Sampaloor to tell 
the glory of the college and its printing 
press. 
tery wall of the present church reads: 
“Ruins of the Jesuit church shot down.by 
Tippoo. Here St. T. Britto has said mass”. 
Perhaps the tablet was erected in memory 
of the famous martyr B. John de Brito 
who reached Ambalakkadu in 1675 and spent 
three years there before joining the Madura 
Mission. The names of Archbishop Ribeiro, 
who wasthe Rector of the seminary for a 
longtime, and others are associated with 
this famous centre of Tamil studies,53 


The College of Saint Paul at Ambalakkadu 
was established in 1665 soon after the Jesuit 
Fathers of Vaipicotta were forced to pack 
up following the Coonen Cross revolt in 1652. 
Cardinal Tisserant-Hambye has stated that 
the seminary of Vaipicotta was moved to 
Ambalakkadu in 1662, but it appears from 
the Jesvit records that the seminary was not 
established till the Dutch conquest of 
Cochin.54 Ambalakkadu was under the 
administrative jurisdiction of the Zamorin 
and his local feudal chieftain was responsible 
for granting the facilities for establishing 
the Jesuit centre.55 The Jesuit fathers were 
secure in their new residence, but not before 
Ist May 1665. The missionaries found the 
fortified compound beyond the reach of the 
Syrian fanatics and the Dutch. The site 
for this new training centre, first for the 
secular clergy and later for the Jesuit scho- 
Jastics, was selected after considering many 
factors such as its being beyond the reach 
of the Dutch and its facility of inland water 
communication, 


A memorial tablet inside the ceme- - 
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The seminary atSampaloor began im 
poverty. The necessity of printing bocks: 
was felt very keenly as there were no reference 
works for the scholastics. The Jesuit fathers 
spared no pains to make the seminary an im- 
portant centre of Tamil .studies. They were 
not satisfied with anything but the raising of 
it to the status ofthe Scholasticate or the 
‘Collegium Maximum” forthe whole of 
South India. It appears from the records 
that the seminary for the Syrians was separate 
from that of the Jesuit scholastics, thovgh 
the Rector was common. The annual output 
of the clerics from this seminary was of 
the order of fifty. During its ‘existence ‘or 
one hundred years and more the semincry 
catered to therising demand for Syrian 
clergy effectively. It was the most important 
centre, and indeed the citadel of Catholic 
faith, of Christian research, linguistic studies 
and philological investigations. The establ:h- 
ment ofa polyglot printing press at the 
college of St. Paul when the seminary was 
established was the greatest event in the 
history of printing in India. The testimcny 
of the Carmelite Fether Mathews of the 
St. Joseph’s seminary of Alwaye is available 
to show that several religious books were 
printed at Ambalakkadu as early as 1670, 
Dr. Claudius Buchanan found a number of 


grammars and dictionaries printed at 
Ambalakkadu when he visited Kerala in 
1806 A.D. 

The story of Ambalakkadu will be 


incomplete without giving due honour to 
another Jesuit missionary. The credit or 
casting types for Tamil letters common 
to the Fishery and Coromandel coasts gies 
to Fr. Joao de Faria. According to Fransis 
de Sousa, author of the ORIENTA CCN. 
QUISTADO, Fr. Cecilio Gomez, Paulicus 
and other authorities, Fr. Faria publisked 
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a rLOS SANCTORUM or the Lives of 
the Saintsin 1578 from Punikael. He also 
pu vished a “Christian Doctrine,” a copious 
“«Confessionary” ( or prayer book ) and other 
wo 5s from Punikael, we are told.56 


Fr. Faria - the 
Fis ery Coast, 
rhe missionaries with lack of men and books 
writen inthe vernacular. He contrived to 
engrave on wood the characters of the 
780] language in 1578 prompted by his 
zea_and he was rewarded by people. The 
publication of the FLOS SANCTORUM 


laboured strenuously on 


wa. hailed by the native people, Christians 
anc non-Christians alike, who clamoured 
Yor dbtaining copies of the book, simply for 


whe marvel of the invention. 


Very little biographical data are available 
abcat Fr. Faria, this printer and publisher, 
exp: that he entered the Jesuit Society in 
15657 studied Latin for four years, moral 
thezlogy for one yearand was ordained 
pri: -tin Goa in 1575 at the age of thirty six. 
De Backer-Sommer Vogel tells us that born 
im 2539, Faria arrived in Goa about 1572 
anc died there in 1582. The Jesuit archives 
of zome and Goa do not enlighten‘us on his 
hifeznd works.57 


Dre of the most important products of 
Fhe Ambalakkadu press was the Tamil- 
Portuguese dictionary. The author of this 
earasst Tamil’ dictionary, is Fr. Antan de 
IFrcenza, No one can rebut his claim to be 
38115 the father of Tamil lexicography, but 


xew neve acknowledged his indebtedness to 
Fr. Robert de Nobili, the founder of the 
Miatura Mission. Nobili’s fifty years of 


iabour in Madura helped in no small measure 
Br. Troenza fo undertake his immortal work. 
‘Horr in September 1577in Rome, Nobili 


wa: received into the Jesuit Society at Naples. 


on hne 15,1596. Hereached Goain 1605 


contending like the rest of- 
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and worked for fifty years in Madura. His: 
excellent command over Tamil, Malayalam 

and Telugu helped Nobili to enter into the 
hearts of the heterogeneous population of 
the South. His death in 1656 wasa great 
loss to the missionary enterprise. He wrote a 
number of books in Tamil suchas GNANA 

OBADESUM, GNANA DIPIKAI, ATTUME 
MIRUNAYAM, THOUKCHANA ADIKKA- 

RAM, GNANA LAKSHNAM, GNANA 

VILLAKAM, SATTIAVEDAjNYAYA VILI- 
AKAM, VISVASA SELLAPAM, ANANDA 
JIVIUM, NITTIYA JIVIA SALLABAM,,. 
SANGOPANGA MUREI ANNUSARAM 

etc. Father Rodeles tells us that Nobili’s 
CANDOM _ or Christian Doctrine in four 
volumes was printed at Tranquebar.58 A 
Sanskrit work of Nobili written in the Telugu 

script entitled CHRISTU GITA on the 
model of the Bhagavad Gita is available at 
the Madras Oriental Manuscripts Library. 


Fr, Antan de Proenza ( also spelt Anthony 
de Provenca ) whosetwo monumental dic- 
tionaries, VOCABULARIO TAMULICO 
LUSITANO and VOCABULARIO LUSIT. 
ANO TAMULICO are preserved at the 
National Library of Paris ( Biblitheque 
Nationale ) was born at Ramella ( Portugal } 
in 1625 ; he entered the Society of Jesus on 
July 13, 1645 at the age of: eighteen. At 
twenty-two he was already in Goa, though 
not yet a priest. He joined the Madura 
Mission in 1649 and died at Tocain 
December 14, 1666.59 


“Fr. de Proenza was afflicted with an. 
unascetical obesity which conveniently dis- 
guised his austerities and mortifications, and 
spurred him to superhuman labours. His 
very presence radiated spiritual joy and he 
seems to have been endowed with a special 
gift for dealing with people, high and low 
alike,” says Fr. John Correia- Afonso.. 
This missionary was in the good grace of 


on 
hi 
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the Zamindar of Coumarvadi. ‘He was : held 
in high esteem by all classes of people of 
the South. The grave of ‘*Paramananda- 
swami, as he was affectionately called by 
the people of Madura, on the banks of 
the Coleroon, is venerated not only by 
Christians, but by others also. Not satisfied 
with the simplé burial accorded to their 
pastor, his admirers are said to have dug 
ep his body and interred itin its present 
tomb, specially built for the purpose. He 
witnessed and shared the great trials and 
tribulations of the common folk in those 
days when the war between the rulers of 
Tanjore and the Muslims of the North made 
their life miserable.60 


A worthy successor to Fr. Nobili, he 
became the superior of the Madura Mission 
in 1656 efter the formers death. His 
work lies mainly in Trichinopoly and 
Gongupatti. His profound knowledge of 


men and political events of the day enabled 
himto speak with authority. His unique 
mastery of the Tamil language is reflected 


in his Tamil«Portuguese and Portuguese-Tamil 
Dictionaries. These prized  lexicographies 
are indexed 222 Indian 222” and Indien 223” 
in the National Library of Paris,61 The VO- 
CABULARIO TAMULICO LUSITANO has 
got 220 pages of folio size, each divided into 
two columns, accommodating seventy words 
per page. His VOCABULARIO LUSITA- 
NO TAMULICO bearing excellent evidence 
of penmanship consists of one hundred and 
twenty seven pages, written in two columns. 
These master-pieces of missionary contribu; 
tion to Tamil philological! studies were 
printed at Ambalakkadu for which Ignatius 
Aichamani, a Tamilian, had the unique 
honour of casting Tamil types. Fr, Proenza 
got material help from the works of Fathers 
ignatius Bruno, Manoel Martins and other 
3 
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missionaries for compiling his dictionaries. 
His Tamil-Portuguese and Portuguese- Tami! 
dictionaries were revised «by scholars of 
eminence of the day, namely, Fathers Anthony 
Pereira, Valerian Cataneo, John de Maya 
and others before printing them. 65621 
Balthasar de Costa added a Tamil gsammnai 
at the end of Fr. Proenza’s Tamil-Portuguase 
dictionary.62 | 


_ The contribution of Aichamani fo the 
evolution of modern Temil script is not small. 
There has been little change in the Tamil 
script which he adopted for Fr. Praeenza’s 
dictionaries. “Though the types engraved by 
Aichamani were elegant, they got worn out by 
constant use and owing to the softness of thi 
material‘ wood,” Father Rodeles tells us 
Bishop Medlycott, who had an opportunity 
to inspect a copy of Fr. Proenza’s চ 201], 
Portuguese dictionary at Trichur in the firs: 
decade of the twentieth century tells us thal 
the Tamil section was engraved on vooder 
blocks while the Portuguese section ‘wa: 
printed in movable types. “The appearance 
of the dictionary was smudgy’’,63(a) he szys. 
The credit for cutting the Tamil types ir 
their present form has been given to Aicha 
mani by Fr. Paulinus also. A list of book: 
printed at Ambalakkadu is available in Rome, 
itis believed. 


The contribution of the St. Paul’s College 
to the development of Tamil and Malaya ar 
has gone unappreciated, Though no attempt is 
here made to evaluate the contribution of the 

Seminary tc the development of Malayalam,:t i 
interesting to note that Fr.John Ernest [] 80516 
den,a Hungarian Jesuit missionary attackea tc 
the Saint Paul’s College, was the firs: tc 
compile a Malayalam dictionary. ‘‘He learnec 
Sanskrit and Malayalam ‘from two Brahmans 
at the once famous Trichur Sanskrit Collzge 
nowa wretched hostel, and he was undoubt- 
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edly ‘he first European Sanskrit scholar. He 
compcsed the first Sanskrit Grammar. It is 
in Latin and was not printed. Paulinus took 
copie: tc Europe. One copy is at the Propa- 
ganda and another copy is with the papers of 
Paulirus at the Vittoria Emmanuele in Rome. 
His Malayalam writings were in verse and are 
of grest literary merit. The most important is 
a poen on the life of Christ. Fr. Hanxieden 
also commenced a Portuguese-Malayalam 
dictio_ary and brought it down to the letter T. 
Archb shop Anthony Pimental completed it, 
enlarged it and issued itin his own name. 
Manuscript copies exist inthe two libraries 
above mentioned- Fr. Hanxleden came to 
ladia 2 1699 and died March 20th, 1732 in 
the pr abytery of Pazhaiur church, which is at 
the western head of the Trichur Lake near the 
canal leading to Cochin. ‘There isa black 
stone zver his grave’’.63(b) 


Tke Jesuit fathers of Ambalakkadu 
enriched Tamil and Malayalam by circulating 
Catechisms and other devotional books. 
“The Jesuitsin Ambalacatte teach the 
Malatar youth all sciences and languages for 
nothire”’,64 wrote Adrian Moens in his 
memozandum dated 1811) April; 1781. But for 
its destruction by Tipu in 1790, it would 
have contributed materially to the growth of 
Draviciaa languages. 

The destruction of the seminary at 
Ambazkkadu was a great loss to Tamil 
lexicography and literary studies, but the rise 
of the seminaries at other places, especially at 
Verapc y, helped Malayalam to stand on its 
own feet by the efforts of the Carmelite and 
other missionaries. 


Fat-er joseph Constantus Beschi65 (also 
spelt Constanzo Giuseppe Beschi) who is the 
father 36 Modern Tamil worked at the Saint 
Paul’s College for some time before he began 
his grcat mission at Madura. This great 


` years of his stay in South India, 
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master of Tamil was born at Castiglione in 
the Venetian Republic on 8th November, 
1680. He joined the Novitiate of the Society 
of Jesuson October 2, 1698, He studied 
Hebrew, Greek, Latin. Portuguese and Italian 
before he was ordained a priest in 1768. 
Beschi embarked for Goa early in 1710 from 
Lisbon and reached the place in September or 
October of the same year. His thorough 
Orientation at Ambalakkadu stood him in 
good stead for working as the successor of 
Fathers Nobili and Proenza. His genius and 
maturity of judgment were liked by Chanda 
Sahib and the Nawab of Vellore. The Raja 
of Trichinopoly even made him his Prime 
Minister, though this tradition is not suffici- 
ently documented. To him the Chiristian 
houses of Ambalakkadu which were moce 
“like stables than houses‘ and the royal 
palaces of Madura did make little difference. 
Though he was at one time seized and threa- 
tened with daath for his. great missionary 
zeal, he was spared and thereby enabled to do 
great thingsfor Tamil during the thirty-six 
In his death 
at Manapad in 1746 we lost a great Tamil 
grammarian, lexicographer and poet. 


Father Beschi’s grammar of the Low 
Tamil (the common dialect) still remains the 
foundation of scientific Tamil philology. 
His grammar of High Tamil is unsurpassed. 
His SADUR AHARDI (quadruple dictionary) 
containing words, synonyms, categoris of 
words, and rhymes is the pride of Tamil, His 
Tamil-Latin and Tamil-Latin-Portuguese dic- 
tionaries are peerless. His KITTERI 
AMMALLE SARI TIRAM sings the praise 
ofthe martyr St. Quiteria in 1100 stanzas. 
His greatest work is undoubtedly ihe 
TEMBAVANI (the Unfading Garlanc ), 
ranked asa masterpiece of Tamil class.c, 
This Tamil ‘‘Divina Comedia” contains th: ce 
thousand six hundred and fifteen stanzas 
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divided into thirty six cantos. ‘This is the 
noblest epic poem in honour of St. Joseph 
written in any literature, East or West", 
declares an authority. His PARAMARTA- 
GURU KADEY (the adventures of the 
Guru Paramartha) has been translated into 
English, French. Latin, German, Italian and 
Canarese. Thisisa work characterised by 
wit and humour. | 


“His versatile genius and erudition have 
left an indelible impress on every branch of 
Tamil literature. He avoided Fr. Robert de 
Nobili‘s blinding passion for Sanskritising 
Tamil; heis rightly called the Father of 
Tamil prose; he was the pioneer of Tamil 
fiction; he was also the pioneer Tamil 
lexicographer compiling the first Tamil dicti- 
onary’ says Father Correia-Afonso. 


Ambalakkadu produced many linguists 
and lexicographers apart from Beschi and 
Proenza, but they remain unknown to us as 
the Jesuit archives in India and abroad have 
mot been ransacked by scholars. Nothing but 
tradition and memory recall them at Sampa- 
loor. A baptismal font unearthed from the 
site of the old Jesuit church attached to the 
College of St. Paul at Ambalakkadu today, 


which unfortunately lies uncared for in the . 


courtyard of the church, recalls the glory that 
was Ambalakkadu, the greatest centre of 
Tamil studies in the seventeenth and eighteens 
th centuries, 
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RELIGION—IS IT NECESSARY FOR 5091787% 
AMIYA KUMAR MUKHERJEE 


Religion has become a problem to people 
tc-day. In earlier days people had blind faith 
fin religion which had given them many bitter 
“55091861065 but now they have 'observed that 
region is often utilised by interested, classes 
nc: only asa means to deceive the masses 
bet also to create disunity, quarrels, commun- 
alriots, inhuman torture, bloodshed, death, 
ru_2 and destruction as also political partition 
of countries. In recent times our undivided 
Inia has been divided:into Hindustan and 
Pz zistan in the name of religion. At present 
a iotous movement is going on bstween the 
Sizhs andthe Hindus living in the Punjab, 
although undivided Punjab has already been 
divided into several parts like Hariyana, Hima- 
chai Pradesh etc. All such incidents undoub- 
tecly put black marks on the history of human 
socrety and it is quite natural today that 
pe=ple have not only become doubtful about 
the role of religion but are also losing their 
1813 in it very rapidly. Itis now a common 
qusstion to those who seek to know whether 
rel zion is constructive or destructive and 
whether it is acceptable or unacceptable. 
Toiay the whole world is divided into two 
20527. Camps on this issue. One camp says that 
ma without religion is equivalent to a beast, 
whie the other camp proclaims that religion 
is te root of all evils. In the opinion of the 
date group, religion misguides society, demo- 
falses people and acts like a 01010 make 
«out mind and body unresponsive and inactive 
~@2ENSt injustice. 


But it is necessary for us to give thoughtful 
cornsideration to the issue and judge the matter 


. the Sanskrit word 


from an impartial point of view į because it is- 
not at all desirable either to have blind faitk- 
in religion or to possess an unreasonable f eel- 

ing of condemnation in respect of the same. 

We must, therefore, havea clear idea about 
religion which will enable us to take æ 
concrete, decision in this regard. 


What do we mean by religion or “Dharma” ? 
What isits definition, its aim and ite 
function ? All these questions are very com- 
plicated and deserve intensive consideration. 
The word ‘‘religion” has come, from “religere’’ 
which means bondage indicating that religion 
binds us, Similarly “Dharma” has come from 
“‘Dhree” indicating that 
religion isa phenomenon that holds us. As 
a matter of fact religion binds us or holds us 
to the phenomenon known as humanism and 
to do this, religion teaches us to have quali- 
ties like truthfulness, kindness, honesty. since- 
rity etc, which make us superior to other 
animals of the world. If we fal] short of these 
principles we shall lose our distiction from 
beasts and develop vices by becoming selfish, 
greedy, aggressive and violent. That is why 
our religious books always remind us of the 
good qualities so that we may not be dəgrad- 
ed. This goal of man has been clearly indi- 
cated in the hymns of our Upanished “Take 
me from unreal to the Real, get me from 
darkness to the Realm of Light, lead me fron 
death to Eternal Life”. It is this common 
ideal or aim that makes the { oundation of all 
religions. The “‘moksha”’ of the Hindus is the 
‘Nirvana’ of the Budhists and. “salvation”of” 


the Christians, Every religion aimst at. 
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freedom—freedom ~-from meanness, from 
greed, from jealousy and from excessive 
material attachments. 


But we often forget the duties and good 
qualities which we should posses as human 
beings and naturally we become degraded. 
We do not hesitate to deceive others. As bus- 

- 10659510181) we acopt unfair means of adulte- 
ration to spoil food products ; we deceive and 
victimise otkers for our own benefits; we 
fall in the grip of greediness and squeeze 
others in order to have material gains which 
turn to economic exploitation in our society. 
We hate our fellow brothers with our caste- 
feelings ; we create horrible riots and destroy 
life and property on ground of communa- 
lism. And all these acts degrade us toa 
state worse than that of beasts. When such 
circumstances prevail in our society, we find 
great men like Buddha, Mahabir, Christ, 
Hazarat Mahammed, Guru Nanak, St. Joan, 
Karl Marx, Lenin, Ramakrishna, Vivekananda 
Ram Mohan, Iswarchandra, Rabindranath, 
Subhaschandra etc. in our midst who come 
to remind us that we are human beings and 
not beasts of the jungle. They try to teach us 
how to live like human beings and how to 
become greatand noble. The advice and 
doctrines of such prophets and great men 
become actually hymns of our religion. 


Before we can judge whether religion is 
acceptable we must have a clear idea about 
religion. What does religion actually teach 
us ? Does it teach truthfulness or falsehood ? 
Does it teach us to become selfish, jealous, 
greedy, aggressive and high handed? Does 
it inspire us to hold and maintain the narrow 
ideas of casteism and communalism ? 


A few instances will throw light on the 
above issues. We have heard from the sages 
of the Upanishads the doctrine of the truth 
“Satyameva Jayate Naanritam’’, We have 
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heard from Jesus the doctrine of judgment 
“judge not that ye shall not be judged”. 
Hazrat Mahammed has warned us not to- 
forget “Yom UI-Kayamat’—nobody will be 
let off fromthe final judgment of the Lord 
( Allah). The Gita advices us to pray and 

work for the welfare of all: SARVE TOO 

SUKHINAN SANTU, SARVE SANTU 

NIRAMAYA, SARVE BHADRANI PASHY- 

ANTU, MAA KASCHIT DUHKHAM 

AAPNUYAT” -let all men be happy, peaceful 
and free from diseases and let no one suffer 
from the pangs of sorrow. To make us selfiese, 
Swami Vivekananda proclaimed unequivocally 
that ‘‘unselfishness is the taste of religion.” 
To get us free from communalism and narrow- 
ness of mind our sages have realised and 
declared long ago. “RUCHINAAM BAI- 
CHITRAT RIJAKUTIL NAANAA PATHA- 
JUSAAM .NRINAMEKO GAMYASTWA- 
MASI PAYASAARNABA IDA”-As the 
different streams, having their sources at 
different places, all mingle their waters into 
the sea, so, O Lord, the different paths which 
men take through different tendencies, various 
though they may appear, crooked or straight, 
all lead to Thee”. 


From the teachings, advice and prayers of 
our religious leaders itis very clear that 
religion does not have any bad or harmful in- 
tention inthetrue sense. Then, why have 
there beenso many riots and bloodshed in 
our society in the name of religion? It is 
obviously due to mis-interpretation and 
misuse of religion by interested classes or 

groups of people, Itis not religion that has 
created the caste system or commuualism, but 
in fact the caste system and communalism are 
the outcome of some vested interests who wish 
to rule the world by creating divisions among 
the people. Let ustakean example. Jt is 
noteworthy that the original caste system was 
not a by-product of rel igion but a phenomen- 
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=m of a social pattern to run society in a sys» 
০০ 


tematic way. In the ancient days our society 
~as divided into four classes, namely Brahmin, 
2501861158১ Vaisya, and Shudra. Those, who 
„ere interested in education and religious 
rractice, were called ‘Brahmin’, those who 
sære interested in fights and combats, were 
called ‘Kshatriya’, similarly the businessmen 
were Vaishyas and the rest were Sudras. In 
that age the classificaion was based purely on 
te nature of work performed by an individu- 
£, Butafterwards, some interested people 
xisused and misinterpreted this system in a 
“wav deterimental to society itself. They claim- 
cd and justified thatthe son of a brahmin 
5০010 always be a brahmin-anda son ofa 
cadra should always remain a sudra irrespec- 
-ive of the nature of their work. This arrange- 
zaent brought about a great change in society 
£ Ving rise to social stratas on the basis of 
classification. For this bad system of classifi 
cation we should not, of course, blame the 
-eataority who had made the earlier arrange- 
rent but rather the people who misused and 
risinterpreted the system. Asa matter of 
f=c:,the earlier system was not bad as it is 
.E Ways necessary to make some classification 
ca the basis of work to run aa organisation 
cmoothly, because every man does not know 
£. | types of work and hence people should be 
‘divided into classes according to their know- 
f=dge,andin particular their work or trade. 
Ht present we have classification in our 
08595 and factories, such as, engineers, 
=xcountants, doctors, administrators, technici- 
ens, clerks, Messengers, durwans, sweepers etc. 
eccording to the nature of work performed by 
ixdividuals, and everybody feels the necessity 
© such classification. In the present official 
© stem the son of a clerk or a sweeper can be 
&r engineer ora doctor, if he is properly 
tained and educated; in a similar way, if the 
=n of an 00067 15 untrained and un- 
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. educated he will have to accept the job of s- 


messenger orasweeper. But, if now, thie 
system 15 changed or replaced by an arrange- 

ment which states that an office's son, whether 
trained or untrained, should always be am 
officer andthe son ofa clerk or a sweeper 

Should always be a clerk or a sweeper regard- 

less of his training and efficiency, then the 

whole system will be similar to our sociat 

system today. 


We should, therefore, understand that a. 
System may not always be bad but it becomes 
bad and harmful when it is misused and 
misinterpreted by sone vested interest. Like 
the system of social classification, there are 
innumerable instances which can prove that 
their original aims and objects were good but 
they have become extremely harmful to our: 
society due to misuse and misinterpretation. 
It is the misinterpreters and misusers who- 
spoil everything. Politics originally based 
on patriotism becomes dangerous when it 
falls in the hands of *‘goondas” and hooligans. 
Commercial business aims at the distribution 
of our daily requirements in a proper and sts- 
tematic way, but the whole business system 
has become poluted today due to hoarders and 
black marketeers and asa matter of fact the 
situation has become so bad that we hate an 
individual who is a businessman. The aim of 
scientific research was mainly constructive in 
the past as it was destined to give new know- 
ledge to people but now a days due to misuse 


science frightens us with its destructive inven- ` 


tions of nuclear weapons which can destroy 
the whole world within a few minutes. Our 
medical science has lost credibility today 
On account of poisonous adulteration in 
the medicines manufactured. Our education 
System is spoiled today with the direct 
intervention of businessmen and motivated 
politicians, and is nothing but a farce. Our 
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Judicial set up and the police department 
bave also become big centres of corruption, 
and an impartial judgment can hardly be 
obtained from any where. 


Similarly our religion has been tremendo- 
usly misused and misinterpreted. If, there- 
fere; religion isto be eliminated from our 
society on charges of corruption and meane 
mess, our politics, our business, our education 
system, our judiciary and our science should 
also be eliminated with charges of corruption, 
adulteration and destructive inventions. In 
the true sense, politics has caused no less 
bloodshed through battles and wars than that 
caused by religion through communal riots. 
The death role on account of religious trou- 
oles is much less than that caused by our 
corrupt business-policies when the hoarders 
end blackmarteers remove the essential com- 
modities from the market and create artificial 
shortages. The two world wars, which killed 
millions of people and resulted in monetary 
joss involving ‘crores of rupees weres the crea- 
tion of businessmen and politicians. The 
destructive inventions of science has created 
so much panic and horror in,the minds of the 
people as to prove that itis more horrible 
than anything else. And itis needless to 
explain that in this modern age our politics, 
our science; our commercial business, our 
education, our judicial system etc. are more 
eliminable than our religion. But if all these 
aspects of human society are eleminated 
today, what willbe our status as human 
beings ? Are we ready to go back to the 
forest and live like beasts of the jungle, 
devoid of any culture, any art, any research, 
any science, any music, any literature 
any religion ? 

If, of course, we give thoughtful consider- 
ation into the whole affair, we shall definitely 
come tothe conclusion that it is neither 
religion nor art, commerce or science that 
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creates corruption, but it is an interested and 
motivated class of people that polite every- 
thing and deserve blame and punishment. 
And itis needless to explain that most of 
the people are motivated today in some way 
or other. Their corrup: mentality is actually 
responsible for all the corruptions. They 
earn black meney and say that our commercial 
system is so bad that it creates black markets, 
they prepare nuclear weapons in their own 
interest but shift the-blame on to science 
gaying that science is acurse. They instigate 
people to communal riots but cleverly 
put the blame on religion. But we should 
consciously realise on whom the biame 
should be imposed. A flame of light may be 
used by a man to read good book like the 
Ramayana or the Bible, while the same may 
be used by another to steal another man’s 
property. Isitthe mistake of the flame? 
Anything may produce a good or a bad result 
and it depends mainly on the process of 
utilisation adopted by us. Again, the utilsa- 
tion depends op our mentality. If we are 
mentally good, honest and sincere our utilisa- 
tion of things naturally tends to the welfare 
of society, but if we are mentally bad, 
insincere, dishonest and corrupt,our utilisation 
of things, however good may be our plans 
and programmes, is bound to yield a bad 
result. It is, therefore, our trend of mind or 


our mentality that controls everything, and 
we actually prove our foolishness when we 
abuse our religious teachers and blame our 


religion for all corruption, tortoure,communal 
riots and bloodshed, Thus when people 
think and opine that if religion is eliminated 
from our society, corruption and other evils 
will cease to exist, itis time to say that 
corruption can never be removedunless we 
become honest in the true sense; social 
justice can never be obtained unless we are 
sincere and become just in our 
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arts. communal feelings can never be 
7৮6 from human society unless we 
ire predered to regard the sense of secularism 
১০% Oc y in theory but also in practice. 
১৪ 1935 as we remain mentally poor, and 
veak no good plan and programme can 
rave acy good effect on us, and ifat all 
he fo arg good plan is adopted in theory, 
t shail bean utter failure in practice. 
A fer will illustrate my point. Just a few 
sears ago the Government of India had 
promz gated some laws to prohibit the 
dowry system in marriages but in fact the 
dowrt system has teen incre asing day by 
day, acd in some cases it is observed that 
to avcid the eye of the law people take dowry 
not ic cash but in costly commodities like 
car, ator cyele, TV Set in addition to other 
items of dowry. When obtaining money 
from the people in the name of ‘‘puja’’ and 
other -festivals that they may be easily 
descrced as being worse than the “‘pandas’’. 


Fram the above observation we may 
arrive at the Conclusion that neither science 
nor 15107) or anything else but the human 
mind = £t the root of all evil. Our science, 
religica, art and commerce are not at all 
respor sible for the degradation of our society 
although we generally use them’ as the 
medias to express our corrupt ideas and 
impier-eat our wicked plans. If we eliminate 
religica, which is widely blamed, from our 
5907৩ today, what wculd happen? Will the 
corrustion cease to exist? No, not in the 
18850 but it will take some other course or 
meditm of expression in the absence of reli- 


gion. Fer example, the landlords or zaminders 


were Li3torius for their high-handedness, and 
corruzzion but when their influence was 
reduc. J in society, industrialists took their 
place. Similarly, exploitation in the name 
of cas 2 and religion has been reduced toa 
great 2xtent in West Bengal but since this has 
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its source in the human mind, which is still 
unchanged, we are experiencing exploitation 


now a-days in the name of party-politics. In 
countries like England, America and South 
Africa neither caste system nor party politics 
bare prominent and exploitation therefore 
appear there from in some other. 


Our first and foremost duty therefore 
should be to rectify our own minds and train 
ourselves to the status of a social 
And if we go deeper into religion we shall 
find that our religions have all along been 
trying to uphold our sense of humanity which 
generally remains latent or inactive uuder 
pressure of our corrupt.ideas. Swami Viveka- 
nanda repeated!y warned us againt our own 
wickedness and said, “Fill your brain, there- 
fore, with bigh thoughts and highest ideals, 
place them day and night before you and 
out of that will come great work.’ 


Some people complain that religion acts 
like a drug. But if we go through the religious 
books we shall .see that the common aim 
of all the religious is to rouse and inspire 
“the ATMAN”’—or the spiritual strength 
of aman. Our Upanishad says “ATMANAM 
BIDDHIH’’—search yourself, know yourself 
and realise yourself.” But how to achieve 
this realisation ? The Bible says “Ask and 
it shall be given unto you, seek and ye shall 
find it, knock and it shall be opened unto 
you.” But we must not neglect our earthly 
body while we are in quest of our inner self 
because physical weakness will hamper our 
great research. Our Upanishad, therefore, 
unequivocally proclaims, “NAA AYAM 
ATMA BALAHEENENA LAVAH.” Swami 
Vivekananda also advised usin the 
tone, “you will be nearer to Heaven through 
football than through the study of the Gita... 
you will understand the Gita better with 

your biceps, your museles a little stronger 
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you will -understand the mighty genius and 
the mighty strength of Krishna better with 
alittle strong blood in you. You will 
understand the Upanishads better and the 
glory of the Atman, when your body _ stands 
firm upon your feet and you feel yourselves 
85 men.” Religion inspires. us to 
against odds, “Fight always, fight and 
fight on, though always in defeat, that is the 
ideal”. And atthe same time it teaches us 
how to forgive and tolarate our fellow 
brothers asthe Bible says “If the brother 
tresspasses against thee, rebuke him, and if 
he repents, forgive him”. But our religious 
‘teachers were quite aware of the misnterpre- 
tation and misuse of religion by motivated 
persons. Jesus, therefore, warned us, “Beware 
of false prophets, which. come to you in 
sheeps’ clothing, but inwardly are ravening 
‘wolves.”” Swami Vivekananda also warned us 
against those who degrade a man by calling 
him a sinner and make him undergo economic 
and social sufferings, ‘‘ye are the children of 
God, the sharers of immortal bliss, holy and 
perfect beings. Ye divinities on earth—sin- 
ners! [tis asin to call a man so...come up, 
olions, and. shake off the delusion that you 
are sheep. You are souls immortal, spirits 
free, blest and eternal.” Since we do not 
know our inner “Self” we can not realise 
eur strength and as such we often fali in the 
grip of fear which restrain us to struggle agai- 
nst the odds. The Upanishad has, .therefore, 


pronounced “MAA VAI’*so that we may 
overcome thesense of fear. Vivekananda 
rightly claimed “If there is a word that you 


find coming like a bomb from the Upanishads 
and bursting like a bombshell upon: the 
masses Of ignorance, it is the word ‘fearles- 
sness’, Religion never says “Prostrate your- 
self” but it tells us “UTTISTHATA JAG- 
RATA”—lift up your head, for cach one of 
you carries that sacred power or God within 


fig ht - 
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him. “Thou art THAT’—Be worthy of Him, 
be proud of it. Swami Vivekananda, there- 
fore confidently declared “Faith, faith, faith 
in yourselves, faith in God—that is the secret 
of greatness.” Thus, the teachings of religion 


, are always inspiring and encouraging, ané as 


such there is no scope to say that religion is 
a drug. It teaches us to get ourselves free of 
selfishness hatred, intolerance, anger, fear 
and meanness and free from unwanted 
bondage with worldly materials. Roman 
Roland rightly observed, “With both science 
and religion the original impulse is the same, 
and so too is the end to be achieved— 
Freedom’. | 


The aim or object of every religion is to 
rouse, to inspire and to guide the human 
race from bad to better, from  beastliness 
to manliness, from mental poverty to 
the threshold of spiritual “treasure island.” 
The name of Islam has come from 
the word “Salaam’*‘ which means peace; 
Buddhism has come fromthe word “Bodh” 
which means knowledge or realisation : 
Hinduism has got another name i.e. ‘’Sanaa- 
than Dharma” the word ‘‘Sanaatan’’ having 
as its meaning eternal truth. These words 
clearly indicate that the goal of religion ig 
to give peace, knowledge, realisation and 
eternity or immortality. We should, tbere- 
fore, think with an impartial and 
unprejudiced mind whether we should accept 
or leave religious ideas. Many people opine 
that since religion does not give us bread, 
clothes and houses, man can easily get by 
Without religion, Their argument is 0000৭ 
btedly true and it is a fact that other animals 
like cows, cats, dogs, tigers, elephants are 
living in this world without any so caled 
religion. If man leaves religion there will be 
no effect on him in regard to his daily 
requirements and he will be having his food 
and live like all other animals. But what 
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vill ac ually affect him is purely mental and 
pirtti. Man will gradaally lose his huma- 
iMv- ard come down to the status of other 
mima.s of the world. Swami Vivekaranda 
ightly said, “Take religion from human 
ociety and what will remain? ‘Nothing 
ut a forest of brutes.” This, indeed, is 
aking place in this world for man is getting 
nore end more beastly day by day as he is 
radually eliminating religious ideas from 
ociety. We must therefore try to understand 
he roE of religion in the true sense in our 
iersomai, social and spiritual lives and try to 
itilise tne same in the manner it is desigued 
or. Ve should consciously realise that 
nisuse and misinterpretation of anything 
eads € mischief and malpractices whether 
tis 2 matter of religion, art, science or 
seconomy. In our society religion has been 
nisusec and misinterpreted more than any- 
thing and all of us are more or less involved 
in it. But we are so foolish that instead 
of aveiding the misuse asd misinterpreta- 
ion, which have been be fooling us and 
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degrading our society for ages together, we 
are now ina mood to eliminate religion in 
its true form. We have forgotten that mar 
claims to be the highest creation of Nature 
his physical shape but for his 


is religion which characterises us as ‘‘man.'’ 
If, therefore, we eliminate religion from our 
life, we shall undergo so much degradation 
as to lose our right to claim our supremacy 
over anhimals—a situation which, as every- 
body feels, is least desirable. Rabindranath. 
Tagore has particularly warned us against 
our wrong estimation and disrespectful 
attitude to our prophets and great teachers, 
as we find in his poem— 


“Immortals who are in sel{fiess work, 

And above all meanness whose greatness 
light the spark, 

Let yourselves be with them, 

To have your eternal. name 

Their holiness, if condemned by thee, 

Enslaved to disgrce thou shall ever be.” 
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After visiting this museum we went toa 
beautiful restaurant for our lunch and after 
lunch it was arranged that the guide would 
take us to the Norsk Folkemuseum with an 
excelient outdoor collection, consisting of 
150 houses made of wood da ting from 9th 
to 12th century and the Viking Ships Museum 
where the remarkable relics of the Viking Age 
were kept. . 


We had our lunch in that well—equipped 
yestauarant in a garden full of different 
kinds of flower plants with flowers. This 
was previously acertain landlord’s garden 
house. We took our seats withtwo elderly 
French spinsters. They had joined us on 
this tour after visiting Lapland, the far 
north of Norway where the population was 
sparse and the climate bitterly cold. In 
winter the sun could never be visible above 
the horizon in that area asthe nights were 
jong and filled with auroras, This part had 
continuous daylight mid-May 
through July. 


from 


After lunch our guide took us by bus to 
the Norsk Folkemuseum which was also situ- 
fed in the Bygdoy Peninsula. It wasa few 
miles away fromthe Fram and Kon-Tiki 
museums. Our tourist bus driver took us 
near a dense forest and left us there. Our 
guide requested all the tourists to follow her. 
We were all walking through that dense forest 
of huge pine, spruce, fir and other kinds of 





short and tall trees. The pines, spruce and 
fir are soft woods used for paper, pulp and 
building materials. The path on which we 
walked was not much lit as the rays of 
the sun could not penetrate into that part of 
the forest properly. Inthe dim light and 
Shade of the forest wehad to walka few 
hundred yards with our guide till we reached 
anold house and an old church made ot 
wood. Though our guide was with us, another 
guide took her place as she was well-versed 
in the history ofthe viking age. She was 
also dressed like a viking girl of the ninth 
century and she was a colleague of our guide 
as Miss Christe informed me later. 


Our new guide took us into that house. 
This type of house was built with thick 
stumps of strong trees. There was only one 
room in that house. Adjacent to its wooden 
wall there was a sleeping cot made of wood. 
In the centre of the room a wooden table with 
twe benches on either sides were kept. At 
the corner of that room we saw many large 
iron utensils for cooking food anda large 
oven with firewood inside it blackened with 
soot, It was the same room with iis utensils 
and oven which was once used by a certais 
family of vikings of the twelveth century. 
Our guide informed us that one large 
family used to 1156 here. Some 
of the tourists asked her how it was possible: 
to live in such away. The young guide 


Dr. Gour Mohon Das De (lived in currently, tin Malaya both as anArmy Captiin during 


the World War II and later asa member of the Malayan Medical Service. 


A World 


Traveller, heis the author of several novels, short stories, {travelogues, childen’s stories 


and magazine articies. 
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-formed us with a smile that it was the 
custom of that time. 

Next we wentto see church ef the 
tvelveth century just opposite. iThis 
was also built of wood like the other one. 
Tz the ninth century the vikings did not 


-kanour any church. They used to loot valu- 
cénle things from churches and sometimes 
‘-tzey used to burn them. But afterwards when 
trey took the religion of christanity they used 
tc pay respect and homage to all churches. 
I- the twelveth century though the vikings 
uzed to fight and murder amongst their own 
pzople, they used to respect the holy 
czurches. On that very day we saw a 
marriage ceremony taking place in that old 
czurch. We all stood there for sometimes 
to enjoy the ceremony which was performed 
according to Christian rites: 98% people 
tlong to the National Church of Norway 
azd follow the Evangelical Lutheran faith. 


After spending more than half an kana we 


proceeded towards the viking village. The 
rcad was nota metaled one. It was’a very 
cztrow Zig Zag one passing by the 
sie of ahill through a dense forest. 

At last we reached the ninth 
century viking village. It had an 


szellent outdoor collection. There were one 
hoadred and fifty wooden buildings, all of 
“theory were originals. They had been care 
fuly transported from their original sites ane 
keot in the same atmostphere and places as 
before. Though our guide was with us, she 
dic not take any partthere. Another young 
lady, one of her colleagues of. the same Univer- 
sitt dressed like Miss Christe stepped forward 
am explained to us in detail. After deliver- 
ing a short lecture about those houses she 
ac k us into one of the houses. We saw no 
dE erence with the former one. we had seen 
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Only there was an extra house where food 
grains were kept and the roofs of the houses 
were covered witha kiad of leaves. The 
vikings of the ninth century as also the 
vikings of the previous century used to live 
in those types of wooden houses. She gave 
us a vivid description of the historical events 
of the vikings of that century. 


Vik means bay or creek. The men of 
Norway, Sweden and Denmark who used to 
live in the bay and in the creeks were called, 
the Vikings. These people also used to 
livein the forest and built their wooden. 
houses. In course of time when their popul- 
tion increased, they built their fast ships and 
set out to plunder the nearby countries 
with their arms, round shields, spears, 
double-edged swords and battle axes. Their 
ships were loaded with loot and captives’ 
whom they used to sell as slaves. The 
countries they lived, had long shorelines 


and many islands. For thèse reasons they 
had always been at home on the water. By 


the late eighth century they had developed 
peculiar sailing ships which were swifter 
and more seaworthy that the ships of. = 
other countries. 


Soon we left that placeto see the viking 
ships ofthe niath century in the viking 
museum. Wewere following Miss Christe. 


E was walking just behind Miss Christe: 
and my wife and listening to their talks.: 
They were discussing the descendents of the 
Vikings. My wife told her that the Norwei- 
gians of to-day had mixed blood of the several 


races of European countries. 'They did not have- 


the pure blood of the vikings. Miss Chrisle did 

not agree with this historical fact. She was 
certain that no other blood except viking blood 
was flowing inside her body and she was proud 
of that. 


Moreover she wanted to prove that. 
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they, the Norweigians were the sole descen- 
derts of the vikings of the ninth century. 


The road was 


muddy and not 
metaled. On both 


sides of the road were 
tall pines and other different trees. There 
were numerous varieties of plants 
with yellow, orange and blue flowers dancing 
àn the gentle wind. The shadow of the tall and 
other different trees darkened the forest road 
as the rays of the sun could not penetrate 
into the forest. 


After a long walk we reached the Viking 
Museum at last. In front of the museum 
there was a large open field and within it 
was a beautiful flower garden with different 
varieties of flowers. Our tourist bus was 
found waiting there. Miss Christe talked to 
the watchman - and requested us to enter 
the museum. She left us there and went to 
buy the tickets for entrance fees. When she 
came back I asked her in which language 
she spoke to the watchman. She smiled 
at me and said that she spoke in ber own 


language, closely related tc Danish and 


Inside the museum there were three Jarge 
halls, The middle one was the largest. 
On both sides of these halls there were a few 
spacious rooms in . which works of 
ancient tapestries, earthern pots, differ- 
‘ent types of decorative ornaments and jewel- 


leries of the fifth to ‘twelveth century, and 
many manuscripts of the Norweigian dra- 
matist Henric Ibsen were kept. The other 


rooms housed the different types of 150 scul- 
‘ptures of the ancient ages. 


In the middle hall ,were three ships 
belonging to the vikings of the ninth century. 
We climbed a few stairs to the visitors’ 
gallery and saw the ships. They were Oses 
berg, Gookstad and Tune. These remarkable 
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relies of the viking age were all found near 
the Oslo Fjord. Their custom was to bury 


‘ the chieftian.( king } and her wife ( queen ¥ 


in the chieftain’s ship i.e. before they became 
Christians. | 


When two of the vessels, Oseberg and 
Gokstad,’ both over 1000 years old, were 
earthed: from the Oslo fjord, two coffin: 


were recovered from there. Two. skeletons, 
one in each coffin, with many valuable and 
useful things were found. it was supposed 
that these two skeletons belonged to the 
chieftain and his wife; probably after their 
death their bodies with their personal belong- 
ings were packed in the coffins and kept in 
their own ships which were drowned later 
in the sea en block by their follewers 
These ships were long, slim and low 110 tke 
water. They had high pointed bows and 
sterns, atall mast and thoir sides were 
pierced for thirty-two oars, sixteen to a side. 
Because of their shallow bottoms and 1001)" 
weight they could row up the ships and carry 
them to overland tothe next navigable bod: 
of water. These ships were cailed dragoi 
ships after the fearsome heads curved on ths 
bows. These heads were probably of se. 
serpents rather than the dragons which the: 


used to believe would drive the evil spirit 
on their journey. 


The Vikinge were very clever in fighting 
with their opponents. During the early year. 
of the viking era Ireland was the main tare: 
where they landed and built small towns a 
their parmanent bases. From there they cow): 
raid different countries across the narrc: 
channels. “Among the countries they went i» 
fight were France and England. They werz 
usually better armed than their opponents whe 
were always disunited. When they felt the: 
the fighting went against them, they ran tc 
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cir ships and sailed off to raid some other 
laces, ` 


In the ninth century they went to Paris 
end laid seige there and attacked London. 
T2ace was bought with Danegeld gold or 
Sver from them. But it was temporary as it 
vas impossible to buy peace with the Vikings 
fr long. In 865 A.D. Ivan the Boneless 
~{anded in Southeast England. In 866 A.D. his 
flowers advanced towards the north eastern 
coast.: Only the bravery and wisdom 
cf Alfred the Great ( 849-‘99 ), the young king 
cf Wessex prevented them from conquering 

11 England. 


In the tenth century Rollo (860-931 ) 
vanced with his forces up to the Seine river. 
Tae French king Charles the Simple (879-929) 
promised him a province if he would take the 
ligion of Christianity and protect his 
kingdom fromthe attack of other Vikings. 


Lollo agreed and he was the first Christian and 


te first duke of Normandy. His descendents 
liner became christian knights. The Vikings 
Fre joined by other Northmen who were 
extually not invaders. ‘They went to France 
end England to settle and to farm in large 
ections of those countries. Some of the 
vikings went for trade and others for 
55010180018, 


About the year 874 A.D. Leif and Ingolf 


vre outlawed from Norway for murder. 
Tney then with their families and followers 
rsigrated to Iceland, the newly discovered 
i and. By and by many people followed them. 
They used to live there by raising sheep, 
trnting and fishing along its coast lines. 
“Lhey first had organised there an all-island 
gerliament the Althing in 930. Until 1798, 
tzis was the first democratic govt. 
sacient Greece. 


since 


In the 5 ear 982 Eric the Red was-banished 


` another large island to settle there. 
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from Iceland for murder. 
and his 


He took 25 ships 
followers with him and sailed for 
He gave- 
his followers the barren Artic island, Green- 
land to encourage them to settle there. In the 
15th century a viking ship sailed there and 
found the place empty. Nobody could trace 
their where-abouts. | 


About the year 1000 A.D. Leif Ericson, 
the son of Eric the Red sailed west from 
Greenland with 35 menand landed in two 
places in America. They were Helluland and 
Markland. Roaming here and there they 
chose a place where hunting, and fishing were 
easy and the grass lands were plenty. They 
were very happy there to settle. They named 
this part Vinland or wine land. When the 
Indians started to trouble them, they could 
not stand it and they left. Nobody would 
believe this expedition but in 1963 a Nor- 
weigian explorer Dr. Ingstad went to New 
Foundland and excavated there. He found 
the remains ofnine buildings and a smithy 
which were unquestionably viking in origin. 
They were the relics dated from 1000 A.D. 
almost 500 years before the voyage of 
Columbus. 


The last viking invasion of England took 
place in 1966 when king Harold II was alive. 
In this battle both Harold andthe Viking 
chieftain were killed. 


All the guides were good students of 
history and spoke well in French and English. 
We came out from the Viking Museum and 
left that place by bus for the Vigeland, 
Unfortunately we could not visit the Maritime 
Museum at the side of the Viking Museun as 
it had closed earlier. It houses a collection 
of boats, models and fishing gear and also a. 


detailed model showing working conditions at 
a fishing station. 


Ab- 
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The Vigeland garden was created on 75 
acres of land by the well-known s:ulptor, 
Gustav Vigeland ( 1869-1943 ) with his own 
money. It was situated in Hoffsbyen,a few 
miles from the Viking Museum. 


On our way to Vigeland we saw many open 
fields which were not properly cultivated. 
After a few miles we saw donse forest by the 
side of the hills. 
hill side farms and orchards with towering 
mountains. Our guide informed us that in 
these fields the peasants could produce 
potatoes, rye, and oat only. Other kinds of 
vegetables and different kinds of fruits would 
not grow in their country as their thin stony 
soil made farming difficult. Moreover their 
country was not plain. Most parts of their 
country had steep slopes and a short growing 
season which was not suitable for farming. 


About 72% of Norway was too cold, too rocky 
or too wet to grow either crops or trees. This 


was the reason why Norway's land was vacant 
and unproductive as well as it had the lowest 
population density of any country in Europe. 


It had an average of only 31 person per square’ 


mile. But some places were densely populated 
where the lands could be more cultivated. 
This type of land could be found in the 
eastern valleys around Oslo Fjord and in the 
central region around Trodheim Fjord. 


After a long journey we at last reached 
our destination. Our bus stopped in front of 
the Vigeland garden. Everyone of us got down 
from the bus and started walking under the 
hot sun. We were so tired that we did not 
feel like moving further. We sat down under 
the shade of a nearby building. We were very 
thirsty. We bought ‘wo bottles of coke. After 
taking’a few minutes rest we started walking 
very slowly and were looking at the flower 
garden and road side sculptures. Suddenly 
we saw our guide running towards us. We 

5 


In some places we saw tiny 


the truth. Mr. Vigeland has created 
world of human beings and animals in stone, - 


were puzzied and stopped walking. She came 
tous and stood before us smiling. She told 
us that she thought that 
After seeing us she was mnch relieved. 
She wanted to take us to the centre of the 
garden ` but we being very 
reluctant’ to ‘go. 
did not want to see the sculptures any more 
and turned back towards our tourist, bus. 
Miss 
bus was waiting on the other side of the park. 

She told us. again that if we did not visit the 
sculptures inthe centre of the garden, we 
would be very unfortunate. 
compelled to follow her unwillingly. 


When we saw the beautiful sculptures in 
the centre of the garden, we were so astontsh- 
ed and happy that I tan not express my 
happiness in writing about the beauty of 
those sculptures. Our-guide had really told us 
there a 


iron and bronze comprising of 150 sculptural 


group. Most of the sculptures were the lives 


and activities of poverty—striken 
woman and children in various positions. 
They were all displayed fully naked. On its 
north side there was a staircase where several 
sculptures 
to death. 
was life-like. 
walk under the scorching sun. We were very 
tired walking through so many acres of land 
under the hot sun, but it was worth it and we 
remember the beautiful and instructive 
sculptures which held us spellbound. 


men, 


Every one of these sculptures 


Next our bus moved towards Holmenkollen 
where the renowned skijump station and its 
high tower could be visited. Our bus was 
ranning along the dangerous roads of a 
high mountaintop. Both sides of the road 
had many thick forests with different types of 


we were lost.. 


tired were ' 
We told her frankly that we: 


Christe smiled at us and said that our. 


So we were 


showed humana beings from birth 


It took one anda balf hours 
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frees vhich were mainly soft woods consisting . 


of sprace,-pine and fir used for paper;pulp and 
obildiag materials. Forestry ‘is. also another 
oure: of income to their country. Fishing, 
whaliag and 
wislicz have the greatest value to the economy 
Df tha. country. Our guide told us that in 
that deep forest and in theforests óf the North 
Pole cifferen; kinds of animals and birds such 
as North Pole foxes, snowy owl, snow birds, 
antelcpes and reindeer were found abundantly. 


Or our journey we saw in some places the 


mangricient scenary of the country side-tiny 
hill--.ide farms and orchards with thelr 
towermg mountains; we sawa train running 
towards Olso. Jt was carrying a wagon load 
of fire wood ontopof the engine. When 
asked about the train lines and the fire wood, 
Miss <heiste told us that as there were billy 
places in most parts of her country and there 
was rota single coal mine it was very 
difficedt to run railway trains throughout the 
count-y. There wasa rail roadonly in one 
direct on. 
city, 33809, to Bergen city on the west coast by 
the sige of .he North Sea through the city, 
roncheim. As they had nọ coal mmes ia 
Norway they had to use fire wood to run their 
railway engines. Though they had no coal 
mines they had many running rivers from 
which they produce hydro-electric power 
whics was .ssent electicity to every part of 
the cauntry. 


We passed another few miles when we 
came to a primary schoolinasmall town 
where the school children were sitting in 
elass reading their books. Our guide told us 
that their children begin elementary 
éduccion when they reached the age of 
sever. It was a compulsory free education 
at all levels. Their nine years system would 
be divided into two parts—Srst 6 years all 


sealing—cod, . herring and. 


The train moved from the capital} 


student must follow the same  curiculum. 
During the next three years students might 


take practical courses or prepare for advanced : 


study in colleges and universities of Oslo, 
Bergen and Trondh:im. _. 


After a few miles we reached the top of 
amountam and we aH got down from the 
bus, The journey by bus to such a long 


‘distance through the mountaineous roads was 


very tiresome. When our guide wanted to 
take us to the top of the 184 feet high tower 
by liftwe immediately cancelled the trip. 
She took other tourists to the tower a couple 
of furlongs away from the bus staad. We saw 
a-metaled road going upwards and towards 
the tower. Competiters of all countries 
took part in the ski jump competition once 
every year. At other times visitors could 
sce the ski jump from May 18011 to Sept. 30th 
omy on saturdays and sundays at 0৫0 
hours. The kings aad the queens 
and great renowned men and women of the 
world visited this place and their photos were 
hung inside the ski museum. Our late prime 
minister Pandit Nehru once visited that place. 
His photo was also there. Though’ we 
had no luck about the World comm tition 
we saw the film of the previous world com- 
petition in that museum. The 
being shown continually there was free of 
cost. During the competition "the galaries 
were said to be full of visitors. These 
galaries were on either sides of the pavement 
on which the competitors used to run with 
their skis on. ` 


In Oslo proper there were so many impor- 
tant places to visit. The former royal resi- 
dence and fortresi of Oslo, originally built 
inthe year 1300. This was Akershus castle 
which was restored and redecorated, and is 
used for important state occasions. The 
Munch museum contained the testamentary 


cinema 
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gift from Edvard Munch to the city of Oslo. 
Tt housed about 350 paintings for exhibit and 
also some drawings and 
King’s palace was situated in the centre of 
a large beautiful garden where the present 
king Olav V lives. Near the palace there 
were Oslo Univeraity,‘the Historical Museum, 
The National Art . Gallery. and, a 
hundred yards away near Stortings Gate 
Road the National Theatré of Norway was 
situated. In frontof.that. theatre stood the 
bronze figures., of the poct and dramatist 
Henric Ibsen and Bjornstjerne. Its Parlia- 
ment poina Ər Stottinges’ was ই দন 
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sculptures. The’ ‘opposite the City Hal) on 


. few .. 
‘ the tourist friends, ‘Lastly we felt very sorry 
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the side of the National Theatre. The rail- 
.way station, West Station was sitvated 


the other side of 
the bay Oslofjorden. Here the Nobel Peace 
Prize is awarded. 


3 


In the evening our bus arrived at Oslo 
harbour from where we bade good-bye to all 


to part with our beloved Christe. We thanked 
her and left her with a heavy heart. She 
was also very sorry to part with us as we saw 
that she was looking at us continuously till 
we turned. With decp. sighs we. started 
welking towards our Hotel Norland. 
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INTRODUCTION 


Djordje Kostic, Yugoslav ,poet and writer, is one of the founders of 
the Belgrade Surrealistic Group which was organised in 1929, 

Djordje Kostic contributed to the activity of the Surrealistic Group 
through his multiple work, automatic texts, drawings, articles and 
critiques. - During this period of his work he was mainty devoted to 
finding out new means for poetical researches in order to over 
bridge the space between subconciousness and an adequate under- 


standing of the reality which was prevailing ia the revolutionary 


changes of so-called everyday life. Translations of Kostic’s poems 
was not an easy venture because the surface meanings sometimes 
hide deeper layers of his poetical preoccupations. 


‘ Djordje Kostic has visited India many times in the last ten “years 
and has published, among others, a book of poetry which he wrote 


in English with the title “Under Your Sky.” The following poems 
are translated from the collection in this book. 


‘Translated from Serbo-Croation”’ 


by 
ALOKANANDA MITTER” 


LOOK FRIEND OF MINE 


Although we call house house ' 

In Calcutta Paris Rome or elsewhere 
We can‘t find anywhere 

That dwelling is the same 

These things are separating us 
Making diversity 

Which is perhaps 

Unavoidable today 


Look at this small sparrow , 

Ia front of you 

With its two thin legs like 4 ladder 
Jumping all the day long 


This little bird is the same everywhere 
And everyone of us perhaps 

Has the same feeling 

Looking to it 


IF YOU WANT TO GET RID QF YOURSELF 


And cut your mind into pieces 

And throw it everywhere 

You will find 

They are falling back like snow flakes 
On the ground 
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If you look outside 

From the room | 

Where you are sheltered 

Like a pulsing heart in its shell- 
You will see endless shadow 
Entering from the back 


You can’t get rid of yourself 

And you can’t escape 

Like a bird from its cage 

Because you are so tied 

Wrapped with the shadow of yourself 


YOU LIE IN THE FIELD 


+ t 


With your haads hidden with banana leaves 


You sit on the ground 
Leaning on the trunk of the tre es 
Your legs dig in the søil 


And your hands are stretched over the grass 


Sun is burning your face 
And fruit is cevering | 
The shades spreading around you 


Listen I say listen 
Thunder storm from ‘afar — 
Is hidden behind you 


And before it hits you to ৫5818: ` 
Awake 


POEM 4৩7 


Depart from the shades of banana leaves 
And sweet fruits | 
Sucking your mouth 


Awake 

And get up 

And depart from juicy sun 
Which is covering your face 


YESTERDAY 

I dropped to your village 

Like a dusty car : 
Followed with my friends flies 
Jumping all over 

Goods in your shop 

So that wesat nicely on a bench 
Inhaling blue smeke from 

Many sided fires 


Sweet smell 

From sugar cane juice 

Came to greet us 

And offer cup of tea 

There is a glimmering welcome 
Questioning from your foreheads 
Just awakening 

Some very Jeep peace 

Which pressed the land 

Big and high like Himalaya’s body 
All around us 


Current Affairs 


A 2ARTHEID BOOSTS BLACK UNEM- 
PLOYMENT 

Tke 1982 [nternational Labour Conference 
to se held in Geneva in June will have before 
it fhe Special Report of the [LO Director-General 
on zie Application of the Declaration Concerning 
the policy of Apartheid in South Africa. That 
report will examine recent developments in 
latcur and social matters in South Africa, 
higalighting, among other things, the impact 
of -acial discrimination on employment. 


inthe following article, journalist John 
Kane-Berman reports from Johannesburg 
that tlack unemployment in South Africa is 
wicespread and it is bound to increase because 
the policy of apartheid not only continues 
but it is reinforced by new measures. 


the. South African economy grew by 8 

percent in real terms in 1980 and about half 
thac figure last year. Despite this perfor- 
maizce—which was one of the best in the 
wo. ld—the government reported at the end of 
19% that black unemployment stood at 12.4 
percent. Some demographic experts believe 
the position iseven worse: they argue that 
the official yardsticks for measuring black 
uneoployment are unsatisfactory and that 
the real figure could be as high as 25 per cent. 
Some economists say that unemployment 
amcog blacks has grown so large that it is 
noy anendemic structural problem which is 
affected only marginally by the periodic ups 
and downs of the business cycle. One expert 
has tadeed expressed the fear that about six 
moiliion South Africans, nearly all of them 
black, will be out of workin the year 2000— 
an tnemployment rate of some 35 per cent. 


be) 


IDEGLOGY BEFORE JOBS 


Apart from the problem of the high birth 


rate among South Africa’s 20 million black 
people, the economy is unable to generate 
or import enough capital to finance the 
thousand new jobs that needs to be created 
every dayto keep pace with demand. And 
even if there were enough capital available 
for the investment levels required, there exists 
alongside unemployment a severe 
shortage that makes businessmen think twice 
before expanding their factories... 


Yet another major problem is that apar- 
theid ideology takes precedence over the gOV- 
ernment’s stated commitment to reducing un- 
employment. It frequently happens that 
employers have to fire black workers who do 
not have the necessary permission to live and 
work in the 86 per cent of the country design- 
ated as the ‘white’ area. This area includes 
most of the main industral centres, _ 


Under the pass and influx taws, all black 
Africans are prohibited from working in the 
“white? area without offical permisson records 
edin passor reference books which they 
must carry on their persons at all times on 
pain of arrest. Only a minority of blacks 
possess the necessary permission, which is 
based on place of birth or long service or 
residence. 


FINES IMPOSED 


The rationale of the pass system is 
authorities’ strong desire to minimise the 
numbers of blacks in the “white” towns and 
farming areas so that the white minority there 


skills ` 


the: 


Bat 
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is not outnumbéred by too greata margin. 
But the rural 15020612007 areas—the other 
14 per cent ofthe country—are sò overpopu- 
lated and povertystricken that thousands 
upon thousands of blacks move illegally to 
the cities in search of work. Some are lucky 
enough to find it, but because their passes are 
notin order their employers risk a fine for 
hirjng them, The maximum fine was recently 
increased from R. 100 to R. 500 (equivalent 
to $500 at present exchange rates), with the 
result that many employers are now firing 
these “illegal? workers rather than risk the 
higher fine. | 


Employers will not normally be given per- 
mission to import black workers from the 
‘“homélands’’ unless they can prove that no 
labour is available locally, from large urban 
townships such as Soweto, near Johannesburg. 
As these urban black townships also havea 
high level of unemployment fewer and fewer 
people from the *‘homelands’’ ‘are given per- 
mission to workin the “white” areas. 
Since the higher fine was introduced, some 
employers will not even grant black job 
applicants an interview 00155$ they can prove 
that they have official permission to be in the 
“white” towns. 


FENCING THEM OFF. 

. The Black Sash—a voluntary organisation 
that attempts to assist black people who fall 
-foul of the pass laws, commented in a recent 
‘report: “Itis infinitely easier for a white 
man to come to South Africa from Europe— 
‘the state will even pay. for himto do so— 
than it is for a black South African to come 
to town from a rura! area.’ 


Since itis practically impossible for the 

-high -level of black unemployment to be 

eliminated or even significantly reduced, it 

appears as if the authorities have decided for 

security reasons to confine it to the remote 
6 


2:3. 


“homeland” 21685 rather than allow it into 
the “white towns. 


The idea of erecting fences around the 
“homelands” to prevent people whose pisses 
are notin order from leaving them is-120W 
being discussed in government circles. 
Already, border posts have been-se up 
between the Ciskei “homeland” and South 
Africa's Cape Province to prevent “illegal” 
blacks from leaving the সরি for jobs ir the 
“white” area. : 

_ILA Bull tin 


WHAT STANDS BEHIND THE ANK/RA 
TALKS ? 


Washiagton seeks to increase its mil tery 
presence in the eastern Mediterranean and 


strengthen NATO‘s southern flank. In “hese 
efforts itpays much attention to Turkey. 
It is from this standpoint that obse vers 


approach the voyage to Ankara of US State 
Secretary Alexander Haig and his talks with 
Turkish military leaders. The talks icok 
place behind closed doors. But Turkish and 
Western European press carried data taat 
shed light on their goals and subjects. 


Official reports say the main tonic was 


expanding all-round cooperation betwe eca the 


the two nations. 


This rather vague formulation is called 
upon to cover up overt pressure on the pre- 
sent Turkish military regime and obvious 
attempts to even more actively use Arkara 
for the implementation of the Pentazon’s 
militarist schemes aimed at intervention in 
the affairs of Asian and, first of aH, Moslim 
peoples, observes the well-informed Insti nbul 
newspaper Gumhuriyet. 


While speaking of late about “special” 
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AmerCan-Turkish’ relations,. the Reagan 
admimitration pursues its usual position of- 
streng å policy with regard to Turkey. Thus, 
it succeeded in imposing upon that NATO 
country the establishment of the committee 
ən miltary cooperation between the two 
nemvers of the bloc which is justly regarded 
as the first step toward “‘strategic collabora- 
tion’? af the American-Israeli type. Joint 
military exercises, support to airlifting 
American troops to the Middle East ‘and 
Southwest Asia, granting Turkish territory 
for expanding the network of the Pentagon‘s 
military bases and wider exchanges of 
intelligence data with the United States are 
basic spects of such cooperation. 


The existing Pentagon’s springboards of 
iggres ion in Turkey are being modernized. 
[a the eastern areas, in particuler, in Van and 
Diyaraakir -itis planned to 
rebuild airodromes so that they will be able to 
admit more combat planes. 
in Geleuk is being modernized. According 
to the France Presse Agency, Turkey is being 
impos :d the role of “NATO's big ear. Four 
big surermodern electronic monitoring stations 
are concentrated there. Eighteen AWECS 
spy planes are to be deployed in the town of 
Kony.. 


It s clear against whom these dangerous 
intrigues are spearheaded. The recent past 
also v-vidly testifies to this. The American 
air base in Incirli, the biggest in the Middle 
East and Southwest Asia, was repeatedly 
alerted during the Iranian events. From 
there American paratroopers were airlifted to 
Lebaron. There are quite a few examples of 
this knd. Many observers view the Ankara 
talks a the context of Washington‘s attempts 
to we Turkey for spreading NATO's actions 
to the Persian Gulf and the Indian Ocean, 


fundamentally | 


The naval base- 


. The White House still.does not give up 
attempts. to station its Rapid Deployment 
Forces in Turkey. They are to be concentrat- 
ed in the eastesn parts of Turkey in order to 
‘immediately put them into action in case of 
unfavourable . developments for the United 
States inthe Persian Gulf”, asthe ‘Turkish 
newspaper Milli Gazete put it. 


Issued by the information Dept. of the 
USSR Consulate Geoeral in Calcutta. 


INDIA AND AMERICA 


In the comity of nations no other two 
countries present a more striking instance of 
ambivalence in their mutual relationship than 
India and America do. If America is the 
most powerful democracy in the world, India 
is the largest democracy, but a democracy all 
the same and as open and stable as the other, 
India has an ancient culture with a built-in 


resistance to erosion which has absorbed some 


of the best elements of world culture. On 
the other hand, America has become a 
melting pot of different cultures and is trying 
to create its own distinct cultural identity. 
There has been close contact between the two 
countries at non-political levels. During the 
early decades folowing her independence 
india received substantial technical and econo- 
mic aid from the U.S.inthe fields of agri- 
culture, industry and education. But during 
the latter decades India has been exporting 
brain power in the form of:trained scientists, 
doctors and engineers to the U. S. During 
the last twenty years the melting pot of 
American culture has been considerably 
enriched by the large inflow of Indian philo- 
sophy and mysticism. 


In spite of these common features, comm- 


~~ 


"> 
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on interests and cultural sharing, the two 
countries have been moving apart politically 
during the last twenty years. The reason for 
this on the Indian‘side is a quite obvious one : 
the hostility of its neighbouring countries, 
which is not imaginary but has been proven 
through four wars, has forced this country to 
move .closer to another Super Power—not 
ideologically but in the interest of its territo- 
rial security. The reasons on the American 
side are not so obvious but still discernible. 


One is the Americans’ fear of the vulnerability- 


of the capitalist system of economy and values 
which makes them look upon. with suspicion, 


all those who do not support that system.. 
The second reason is the ‘saviour complex’ > 


that has dominated that country’s foreign 
policy.. After the Second World War the U. 
S. emerged -as the saviour of the-free - world, 
and India‘s refusal to recognize that image 
has not been properly understood by the U. 5: 

However, there are hopeful signs ‘of the 
possibility of a change in America’s. attitude 
towards India. A repost prepared by Peter 
Galbraith and the staff of the Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee has come tô the conclu- 
sion that the U. 9. interests are best protected 
by an India which is democratic, politically 
stable andis secure and non-aligned in 
foreign affairs. After pointing out India‘s 
economic development, scientific achievments 
and geo-political importance, the report 
states that an improvement in Indo—U.5. 
relations can reduce India’s dependence on 
Soviet political and military support. ‘This 
in turn mightallow Indiato resume its 
historic position as an effective and moderate 
non-aligned leader.’ 


India's political destiny does not depend 
upon the American recognition of its impor- 
tance ; if isto America’s own interest to do 
so. The Vietnam War, the Middle East 
turmoil and schisms in the Communist bloc 
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should convince the U.S. Government that: 
alliance with a non-aggressive, stable‘ neutral, 
technologically advancing democratic power 
like India ina geopolitically important area 
is far more beneficial than misalliances w th 
unstable, fanatical and dictatorial powers. 


—Prabuddha Bharata 


YOUTH AND 
EUROPEAN INTEGRATION 


Excerpts from an article by Werner Weidenfeld, 
Professor of Political Science at Mainz 
University. 


. Youth is a topic that tempts one to over- 
simplify. It evidently entails so many cem- 
plex problems, such varied aspects and such 
different viewpoints that simple formulas are 
a self-evident .. hedge. Thus the academic 
and publicistic debate on how young people 
see themselves.and where they stand in the 
Federal Republic of Germany tends to be 
conducted in terms of labels. Young pecple 
in the post-war years were tagged the ‘Lost 
Generation,’ youngsters in the 1950s the 
‘Sceptical Generation’ and their, counterparts 
in the 1960s the ‘Angry Generation’, Todzy’s 
young people are, perhaps, best labelled an 
‘Insecure. Generation’ between conformism 
and resignation. Recent headlines under jne 
this impression : ‘A New Lost, Generatior’— 
The Extent Of Disgust With Values, Young 
People Refuse To Accept. Them—Conformity, 
Deceit, Despair, Students In 1979—Like A 
Flock of Frightened Sheep, Atrophied Solid- 
arity Wherever One Looks— The Generation 
Conflict Is Blurred Between Stress And Cem- 
merce. Revealingly, none of these lakels 
and attempts to describe the situation in any 
way links young people with Europe or 
regards the problems of young people as 
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Europaan issues. So the starting point, 
oddly : enough, must be that Youth and 
Europe is not an issue that excites the 
generai public, academic studies or the media 
inthe least, Jet alone young people them- 
selves. Europe prompts neither boundless 
enthusasm nor determined opposition on 
the part of the younger generation. Photos 
of youaz people uprooting frontier demarca- 
tion pets nowadays seem to belong toa 
dim atc distant past, to historical archives, 
as it Gere, but so does aggressive criticism 
ofa Ecrope ofthe Multis or a Europe of 
Capital Thus failing to induce either enthu- 
siasm c7 opposition, Europe runs a serious 
risk of being bogged down by indifference 
onthe part of young people. Yet Europe 
could well make a mark particularly attuned 
tothe behaviour patterns of young people. 
It coul surmount and deave behind historic 
restriccions on social or corporate life. It 
could Ester the practice of génuine tolerance, 
which < more than a matter of mere indiffe- 
rent cc-exisience. It could boost the pros- 
pects af active solidarity, both within the 
Community in striking a balance between 
rich arú poor and between the Community 
and th: Third World. It could help put 
paid te centuries-old enmity in an institu 
tionall? based and secure community of peace. 
And it could lead to the spontaneous 
expericoce of the immaterial, cultural riches 
of Eupe, relativising one’s own position 
yet ræaining community experience as a 
possib lity. 
YOUNG PEOPLE AND EUROPE 

De .vite such decidedly bright prospects, 
however, the relationship. between young 
people and Europe is anything but burgeon- 
ing wih iatellectuaJ, political and psychologi- 
cal vitality. 


Empirical data on the attitude of young 


people towards politics allows ofa number 
of illuminating. conclusions. Statistically, 
young people are relatively indifferent to 
politics, and their lack of interest-has grown 
over the past five years. A mere 10 per 
cent of young: people aged 14 to 17 are 
strongly or very strongly interested in politics. 
Among 18 to 2l-year-olds the proportion 
increases to 25 percent. This phenomenon 
is accompanied by a deliberate withdrawal 
into the private sector, not in protest and not 
merely out of resignation but also as a form 
of coming toterms with oneself. There 
has been acofresponding decline in the 
number of potential extremists among 15 to 
21 year-olds from 20 to 10 per cent over 
the past five years, just asithe proportion of 
totally dissatisfied youngsters has declined 
from 20 to 10-per cent. 


GROWING 
SCEPTICISM 


There is also a growing scepticism about 
the -ability of politicians and political parties 
to solve problems. German political parties 
clearly have less of a hold on young people. 
More than 50 per cent of 18 to 21-year-olds 
are neither for nor against the party-political 
system. 


The difficulties and problems to which 
these figures testify result first and foremost 
not from political content but from the 
behaviour of its environment, in this case 
the style of politics. Young people prefer 
an informal discussion, loose ties, but also 
an appeal to the emotions, They want a 
credible attempt to get to the bottom of 
a problem, not merely to come to terms 
with it pragmatically from the outset. They 
are impressed by personal involvement, or 
at least by the feeling of. commitment, and 
unimpressed by the enlightened, 
detachment 


know-all 
and tke uncritical style of pro- 
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glamation prevalent in politics. This need 
is not fulfilled by a large number of social 
organisations, including political parties. In 
a nutshell, albeit somewhat exaggeratedly, 
one might say this is a classical disparity 
between supply and demand. Political 
organisations appeal to young people in too 
formal a manner; their approach seems to 
lend itself too little toan appeal to the 
emotions. They appear too inhibited in their 
rigid organisational status, so much so that 
they are not sufficiently tangible. 


CHANGE 
IN OUTLOOK 


The most striking phenomenon with regard 
to thechange in outlook of the European 
public nowadays is an unstable vacillation 
between lofty, diffuse approval of Europe 
‘aad specific perplexity, between a general 
hope of integration and virtually despairing 
detailed criticism. Nostalgic references to 
the 1950s as a heyday of European integra- 
tion tend to make one forget the failures 
of the period, such as the failure of the 
European Defence Community and the Euro- 
pean Political Community, whereas the suce 
cesses of the 1970s,such as direct elections 
to and wider powers of the European Parlia- 
ment, first stepsinthe direction of regional 
and social policy, the development aid 
agreements, European Political Cooperation 
and the transfer to funds of the European 
Community’s own, tend to be overlooked. 
The process of European integration has 
come to be a matter-of-fact experience of 
day-to-day politics—for European Community 
citizens of all age groups and for the younger 
generation especially. Despite all shortcom- 
ings and despite all criticism of European 
integration the European ideas remain one 
of the few political objectives that are over- 
whelmingly endorsed, by the younger genc- 
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ration as ৬611 25 their elders. This diffuse 
endorsement ofthe European integration 
process is one of the few entirely firm found- 
ations in the range of views espoused by 
people in Western Europe. 

Asked whether, generally speaking, they 
were for or against current endeavours to- 
unite Western Europe, in April 198073 per 
cent of people in the European Community 
said they were either in favcur or very much 
in favour of such bids. The figures foi 
individual member-countsies were 67 per 
cent ia Belgium, 39 per cent in Denmark, 
80 per cent inthe Federal Republic of 
Germany, 75 per cent in France, 60 per cent 
in Ireland, 83 per centin Italy, 86 per cen: 
in Luxembourg, 76 per cent in the Nether- 
lands and 59 percent inthe United King- 
dom. A mere 13 per cent of peoplein the 
Community as a whole were opposed in any 
way to European integration. The figure. 
for individual countries were again, sever 
per cent in Belgium, 40 per cent in Denmark, 
seven per centin the Federal Republic oi 
Germany, 11 per cent in France, 12 per cent inm 
Ireland, five per cent in Italy, nine per cent ir 
Luxem boutg, 14 per cent in the Netherland: 
and 26 per cent inthe United Kingdom. 
Over the past 25 years this diffuse support 
for the European integration movement has 
either tended to increase or remained constan: 
at a high levelin nearly all member-countrie:. 
Between 1973 and 1979 theproportion of people 
favouring integration increased, on average 
and in the Community as a whole, by 12 
percent. Asked whether the process ci 
integration ought to be speeded, continue: 
as hitherto or slowed down, 41 per cent i; 
people in the Community favoured accelera- 
tion, 36 per cent were in favour of cor- 
tinuing as beforehand anda mere eight pev 
cent preferred a slowdown. 

—German News 
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P2EAN : AGAINST CAPITALIST 
P WERS DIKTAT 


At a recent Manila session, Ministers of 
85000100195 of the ASEAN, member-countries 
ecaidemned the discriminatory policy of 
35350. and other capitalst states, which limit 
€ access of the five‘s industrial produce to 
85517 markets and destablise the world prices 
=} Tew materials, such as tin, coconut oil and 
sgar, i.e. the basic exports of the ASEAN 
ccartries. In words, Japan i declares the 
ne ceasity to develop all-round ‘‘mutually ad- 
veatageous co-operation” with ASEAN, but 
ic deed it treats them asa source of cheap 
rey materials and consumers of Japanese 
gc cs. ` It is not by chance that most ASEAN 
cclnctries have an import balance of trade 
wih Japan. Last year Thailand‘s deficit in 
trate with Japan equalled 1,200 million doll- 
és, the Philippines‘ 2,000 million, and Sin- 
৪ 30155 2,500 million dollars. 


. Local press writes that trade and .econo- 
m= relations between Japan and ASEAN 
re 2mble those of a parent state and its colo- 
nis, rather than those of equal partners. 
Javanese monopolies have a full control 
owr certain industries in the ASEAN coun- 
পাশ, such as textile industry in Thailand, 
sh >-repairing. and radio technical in Singa- 
PUL, and automobile in Malaysia. At the 
same time they refuse to participate ia build- 
inzlarge processing enterprises, which could 
he p solve anumber of acute social and 
eccacmic problems in the ASEAN countries. 
According to the Philippine press, Tokyo is 
5০০ in granting the promised financial aid in 
be iding a .copper-smelting plant in the Phili- 

PPTs, a major industrial project of the joint 
sprceramme of the ASEAN states industrial 
06310010500 ~ 


Tne Hong Kong-based Far Eastern Econo- 
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mic Review noted that trade and economic 


contacts between Japan and ASEAN have 
one-sided advantage. . The association mem- 
bers demand change in the situation which is. 
detrimental to their national economies by 


reviewing the whole pattern. of ASEAN-Japan-. 


ese trade and economic relations. The 
Manila conference confirmed the ASEAN‘s. 
growing desire to join efforts to oppose the 
discriminatory activity of Japan-and. other: 
leading capitalist powers in the struggle for 
their trade and economic interests against the 
monopolies‘ diktat. 


Issued by the Information Dept. of the. 
USSR Consulate General in Calcutta 


KIBBUTZ STILL - 7 . 
ALIVE AND WELL 
David Matthews” Writes 


The kibbutz ( li terally, group ) is actually: 
more than twice as old as the State of Israel. 
The 
days, when young pioneering Jews from 
Russia and Eastern Europe began returning 


to the land of their forefathers, determined . 


—in the words of a popular song of the 
day—to rebuild the land and to be rebuilt. 


RUGGED ‘COLLECTIVISM 


They Accepted whatever land they could. 
get, purchasing malarial swamps and rocky 
hillsides fron absentee landlords. Local 
herdsmen in the Galilee and Jezreel Valley 
referred to these newcomers as “the Caild- 
ren of Death” because so many succumbed. 
to disease and physical hardship. Isolation, 
loneliness and backbreaking labour caused. 
a high suicide rate. Many left. 


But the hardiest ones, like Moshe Dayan’s: 


parents who helped found the first kibbutz, 


we i et 


idea dates back to pre-World War I.: 
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‘WDegania, on the shores of the Sea of Galilee, 
‘stuck it out. And soon others arrived to 
fill their ranks. — 


Survival under such harsh physical and 
psychological conditions demanded a cooper- 
ative way of life. Their ideologue was A. 
D. Gordon, a philosopher-farmer who came 
to Degania at age 48 from Russia, preaching 
elements of Marx’s socialism, Tolstoy’s 
belief in the virtues of labour, and Jewish 
ideals of social justice. 


The central idea that emerged from all 
this was that kibbutz members would own 
everything on the settlement collectively, 
would do all the work themselves, and 
. would share inthe fruits of their labour 
equally. 


The: idea sounds utopian—and 
entirely. original. Ideal communes 
periodically been set up since the time of 
Plato, and they can be found in numerous 
places today, from Asia to South America 
to the hills of West Virginia. Yet they 
never seem tocatchon asa popular idea, 
and most often they tend to fall apart. 


not 
have 


REALISTIC IDEALISTS 


In Israel, however, they thrive. Yehuda 
Paz, a member of Kibbutz Kissufim in the 
northern Negev, is writing a history of the 
kibbutz movement and has some ideas about 
why the kibbutz seems to be an exception to 
the utopian rule: 


“First of all,” 
the kibbutz were not dreamers. They didn’t 
aim for a perfect society, only a fair and 
equitable one. To this end, they were always 
‘very practical and adaptable people, 


“For example, they were never 
about farming or getting back to 


romantic 
the land. 


he says, ‘‘the founders of | 


23% 


They -didn't shun modern agricultural. 
technology as some other communal groups. 
do—because they were neither running away 
from the modern world nor making a virtue 
of poverty. They also knew early on that 
a sound economy isn’t built just on raising 
crops, which can be hazardous. They be- 
lieved in manufacturing as well, and almost“ 
every kibbutz today has a small factory to 
supplement its income. | 


. “In addition,” Paz goes on, ‘‘kibbutzniks, 
unlike other communalists, did not withdraw 
from the larger society around thew. They 
were always involved in the government, tbe 
army, the aritistic, social and intellectua' 
life of the country. This kept the collective 


Settlements from becoming ingrown, isolated 
and fatally dull.” 


PROSPERITY AND DIVERSITY 


Today, dearly 75 years after the pioneers 
of Degania began clawing arable land out of 
the mudflats around the Sea of Galilee, most 
of Israel’s kibbutzim are prospering. Mapy 
have developed in different directions, 11: 
addition to farming, some of them operato 
science-based industries, while others may 
run pastoral tourist suest-houses. Some aro 


religious in character, while others remain 
staunchly secular. 


Over 10% of the kibbutzim have abando- 
ned the old idea of communal child-raising 


and now have housing units for entire fam- 
lies. 


No one receives a salary, but everyone 
receives an annual and equal expense account 
to do with as he or she wishes, as long as it 
does not raise one’s status' above everyous 
else’s. A kibbutz member can take a holiday, 
for example—or yes, buy any sort of shirt 
he likes—but he could not, for example, buy 


-a 


vent 


a zar (the kibbutz in any event hasits own 
fires of vehicles for shared use ). 


The rest cf the kibbutz profits are devoted 
tc the development ofthe settlement asa 
wisle—new tractors, for example, or a new 
ecmmunity swimming pool. Since the workers 
own everything collectively, everyone benefits. 


„Ard since the employees are their own 
employers, there are no disputes between 
lazour and management. All decisions are 


determined by democratic votes at regular 


“iwo meetings.” 


The concept fasinates outsiders. Thou- 
sends of volunteers from allover the world 
ccme to kibbutzim each year to help with 
the harvests and to learn about this unique 
form of settlement. Planners from under- 
developed countries study the kibbutz to see 
howit might be adaptable to their own 
si dations. And psychologists probe the life 
of xibbutz children, 


Visitors to Israel are surprised to learn 
that less than 5% of the population lives on 
k bbutzim, and kibbutzniks are the first to 
amit that the collective way of life is not 
tc everyone's taste. But small though ` their 
ncmber may be, Israel owes a great deal -to 
kibbutz settlers who over the past century 
have made a profound historical, economic 
‘au social contribution to their country. 


—News from Isreal 


LAW OF THE SEA TREATY 


The Third U.N. Conference on the Law 
of the Sea, which met at the United ‘Nations 
ix New York, adopted a treaty on April 30 on 
abe uses of the world's oceans by a vote of 130 
_ MC 4 with 17 abstentions. Those who voted 
a: ainst the treaty were the United States, 
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Turkey, Venezucla and Israel. Seventeen 


nations from the European Economic Comm- 


unity and the Soviet bloc abstained. 


The comprehensive treaty contains 320 
articles and nine annexes. It deals with 
almost every human use of the oceans——navi- 
gation and overflight, oil and mineral resource’ 
exploration and exploitation, conservation and 
pollution of the seas, fishing and shipping. : 
It defines maritime zones ; lays down rules for 
drawing boundaries ; assigns legal duties and 


‘responsibilities ; and provides oe for 


settlement of disputes. 


The treaty will come into force. 12 : months. i 


after it is ratified by 60 nations. ... 


Many delegates at the end of the’: April 
voting said that it was difficult at this stage to 
assess how effective the treaty would ‘be with- 
out the United States and with the possible 
absence of the Soviet Union and major indus- 
trialized Western nations—the countries who 
would have borne the major costs involved in 
setting up “the Enterprise,” the mining arm 
established by the treaty. 


ian 


“We recognize the importance of inter- 
national agreements concerning the ‘uses of the 


oceans,” said Ambassador James L. Malone, 


head of the U.S. delegation, as he addressed 
the final session of the conference to explain 
why the United States had voted against the 
adoption ofthe treaty. “All countries repres 
sented here have worked long and hard, for 
over a decade, to come to such a comprehen- 
sive agreement,” Ambassador Malone continu- 
ed. “The United States helped initiate that 
process and has been a major participant in it. 


“Thus it is with particular regret that we 


have had to vote against the adoption of this 


reasons of deep conviction and priactpie, 
which will continue to guide our actions in 


_ the future.” 


We have not done so lightly, but for- 
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Thc United States, Malone said, “has 
made no final judgment on what our position 
will be on the signing of the final act. What 
we have said is that in none of the six areas 
President Reagan set outon January 29 are 
the concerns expressed bythe President met 
in the present text.” 


Malone told the delegates that the treaty 
contains provisions that would deter develop- 
ment of seabed resources; creates a system 
of privileges forthe proposed International 
Seabed Mining Enterprise ; has an unaccep- 
table decisionmaking process ; allows amend- 
ments to come into force for 8 state without 
its consent ; and creates inappropriate prece- 
dents on mandatory transfer of technology, 
production limitations, and distribution of 
‘benefits to national liberation groups. 


Attempting to put the treaty into effect 
without the major countries would present 
funding problems for the International Seabed 
Authority and its mining arm, the Enterprise. 
The Authority will be financed by assessed 
contributions from its member states, the 
earnings of the Enterprise, receipts from a tax 
on seabed contractors, and possible loans and 
voluntary contributions. To finance the 
initial mine site of the Enterprise, funds— 
perhaps $1,000 million or more—will have to 
be borrowed. Half of the sum would be lent, 
interest-free, by the states that become 
members of the Authority. -The rest would be 
obtained from financial markets. The scale 
of assessments forthe U.N. regular budget 
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would be used to determine how much each 
state would lend and guarantee. 


The United States alone provides 25 
percent ofthe operating buddget of the 
United Nations, for example. “If the United 
States were to stay out {of the treaty and thus 
the Authority and Enterprise] along with some 
ofits principal allies, the financing of the 
Enterprise and the Authority would be quite 
thin,’ Malone noted. “I believe thatthe 
entire 125 countries in the Group of 77 con- 
tribute 8.5 percent of the total U.N. budget. 
So you get some idea of the financing aspect.*’... 


The bulk of the work during the final 
session of the Law of the Sea Conference was 
devoted to the deep seabed mining section of 
the treaty because that was the most novel 
and most controversial. The sections on 
territorial zones, navigation, overflight, fishing, 
shipping and even the Continenta) Shelf are 
largely the codification of accepted practices. 


Most countries, regardless of whether they 
voted to accept or reject the treaty, will go 
through some sort of review process before 
ratifying it, Koh acknowledged in his closing 
remarks to the delegates. Nations whose 
delegations voted against adopting the draft 
treaty may “after sober reflection” decide to 
vote for it, he said. On the other hand, 
President Koh pointed out, some countries 
whose delegations voted for the treaty may 
decide not to ratify it. 


—Span. 
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ENFORCEMENT OF LAW IN WEST BENGAL 
AND THE INDIAN EVIDENCE ACTS 
BIBHUTI BHUSAN BOSE 


The ¿eft Front in West Bengal has retur- 
ned to rower again in June, 1982 with flying 
rolours after the general election. The leaders 
of the Left Front including Shri Jyoti Bose, 
Chief Minister, West Bengal have accepted the 
victory cs being due to the success of their 
thirty-six point programme placed before the 
১০০1০ in 1977. The Left Front can 
30851 -hat it has fulfilled the thirty-six point 
১1097271079 with in the short span of five years 
and thereby given evidence of their success. 
But the Congress Governments headed by 
the Lets Dr. Bidhan Chandra Roy and Shri 
Prafulla Chandra Sen lasted for nearly twenty 
years ( January, 1948 to March, 1967} inspite 
of alleged mis-rule and rampant corruption 
in 211 scheres of administration. Thus elections 
Camz.ot de said to be a sign of success specially 
in accuntry like India, where more than 
67% pple are steeped in deep ignorance 
and ilEteracy. 


There is little cause for joy onthe part 
of the fsaders of Left Front Committee headed 
by ths Communist Party of India ( Marxist ) 
if they search their hearts. Mis-rule and 


rampest corruption is visible in many 
spheres of Government in West Bengal. 
Law and Order is on the verge of 


complete breakdown. In Deihi, U.P., Bihar 
and cther parts of India there is also com- 
plaint of mis-rule and anarchy. Peace is 
distursed by hooligans and mis-creants 
otten and for want of evidence they are 
releas23, Things were not so in West 
Benga. previously, even during the British 


regime. The British Government had infact 
enacted Acts to prevent hooliganism through 
establishment of law and order. It had enacted 
the following Acts in different stages : 


1) Indian Penal Code, 1860. 
2) Indian Evidence Act, 1878: 
3) Criminal Procedure Code, 1898. 
4) Code of Civil Procedure, 1908. 


The British had enacted Laws against 
Crimes in two Acts viz. Indian Penal Code, 
1860 and Crimina! Procedure Code, 1898. 
After the enactment of the Indian Penal Code 
other civil law Evidence Acts were required 
to be passed and the Indian Evidence Act, 
1872 came into force. We shall discuss 
the salient features of the Indian Evidence 
Act in order to show that it is not possible in 
the present context of disorder to remain 
content with the provisions of The 
Indian Evidence Act enacted one hundned 
eleven years ago. 


The term evidence has a much wider 
connotation in English Law. There it means 
anything which has a tendency to prove or 
disprove liability. Everything that is put 
before the Court except arguments will thus 
be evidence in English Law. Besides, the 
oral and documentary evidences. articles 
like knife or blood-stained clothes, admitted 
or judicially noticed facts, facts showing 
motive, conduct etc., opinions of third persons, 
all these will be included in the term evidence 
inthe United Kingdom. But in India the 
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term evidence means only the oral or docu- 
mentary evidence. Proof is the result of 
, evidence and other matters which are placed 
before the Court. A fact is said to be proved 
if after considering all aspects of the case 
before it, the Court either believes that it 
exists or considers its existence so possible 
that a sensible man ought to act upon the 
supposition that it exists. Thus, proof is 
the mental condition of the mind of the 
Court when it believes that a thing exists 
er considers its existence highly probable. 
The proof is induced by the consideration 
of the matter before the Court. They are :— 


a) Oral evidence. b) documentary evide- 
nce ০) confessions of a co-accused (d) facts 
iudicially noticed e) facts admitted f )material 
objects like clothes or weapons produced 
before the Court (g) local inspection done 
by the Court (h) examinations of the accused 
(i) behaviour of witnesses and (j) affidavits. 


Again, evidence can be divided into two 
parts viz., (a) direct and (b) circumstantial 
evidence. The terms are also taken from 
English Criminal Law in which facts are also 
considered to be evidence, When the facts 
in issue are established in a case. the liabi- 
lity of the accused necessarily follows and 
the accused is convicted. This is the case 
with direct evidence. Eye-witnesses are not 
however, always available to prove the facts 
in issue directly. If criminals were let off 
on the ground that no eye-witness is present, 
great injustice will be done to the aggrieved 
person. Hence, the Indian Evidence “ Act 
provides for the proof of relevant facts on 
these surrounding facts which may be called 
circumstantial facts from which circums- 
tantial evidence may be formed and hence 
the liability can be indirectly inferred by 
a process of reasoning. For example, 
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the motive, the টিবি the confession 
made by the accused, the dying declasation 
of the deceased and similar facts can. be 
brought on record. These are called circu- 
mstantial evidence. 


If a person desires the Court to give 
judgment in his. favour, the burden of 
proof that is the burden to establishing 
the case therefore lies on the person con- 
cerned. Section 101 of the Indian Evidence 
Act deals with the meaning of burden of 
proof. The burden of proof is the sense of 
burden of establishing a case on the person 
who wants judgment from the Court. He 
must prove all the facts necessary to estab- 
lish his own right on the hiabilty of the 
person against whom he wantsa judgment. 
Suppose A desires a Court to give judgment 
that B shall be punished for the crime which 
he had committed, A must prove that B 
has committed the crime. The burden of 
proof under section 102 means burden of 
introducing evidence. Under section 103 
the burden of proof lies on that person 
who wishes 1061 Court to believe in its 
existence unless it is provided by law that 
the burden of proof of the fact shall lie on 
any particular person. Under section 104, 
burden of proving any fact necessary to 
be proved in orderto give evidence of any 
other fact, is on the person who wishes 
to give such evidence. 


Under section 114 of the Indian Evidence 
Act the Court may presume the existence of 
certain facts which are likely to have happen- 
ed taking into consideration the common 
course of naturalevents, human conduct or 
public or private businesses. This Section 
gives very wide powers to the Court. 


In the above, we haye discussed, in brief, 
the present situation of West Bengal and how 
difficult 1619 both for the Government orf 
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public to establish a fact before the Court 
with.the-help of prevailing laws of the land. 
In.this respect attention of the readers is 
drawn to the editorial published on 2nd July, 
1981 mr the daily Ananda Bazar Patrika 
entitlec. ‘This is our plight where the true 
picture of our decadent society is revealed. 
The Sudge of a particular Court had to 
acquit the accused for want of evidence. 
The accused, one of a group assembled in 
the Caurt threatened an abducted and raped 
lady end her husband with death in case 
she fientified them. The lady could not 
utter tLe:truth for fear of death of herself and 
her hu-vand. Inthe circumstances, the Judge 
had nw other alternative but to release the 
accusea in the absence of evidence.” 


Thas, itis clear that even the Judges are 
practically made impotent when giving judg- 
ment ia the absence of any evidence-direct or 
circumstantial. Many criminal] cases in West 
Bengal, under the circumstances, have been 
dismis.ed by the Court for want of proper 
evidence-oral or circumstantial. Minor cases 
of bur;,lary, looting, arson, insult of women in 
broad daylight may be overlooked by the 


.Goveriment - or the Intellectuals. But the 
fact remains all the same that itis quite 
impos-ible to remodel society with the help 


of the prevailing laws of the land. The famous 
case o` Kasba Bijon Bridge (situated near 
Ballygange Bridge ) where eighteen Sannyasis 
of Ananda Marg Ashram were killed on 30th 


April, 1982 and burnt to ashes in broad day- 
light remains undetected even now inspite of 
government initiative. This case also needs 
sufficient evidence on the part of the Govern- 
ment to prove who are the actual 
miscreants and evidence may not be available. 


The Time has come when intellectuals of 
all shades of opinion should stand united 
on a common platform and resist this 
trend of lawlessness, 1 hooliganism, dacoity, 
looting of Bynks and restore peace in. 
West Bengal. Itis our firm faith that a 
country which has given birth to great men. 
like Ramakrishna, Vivekananda, Subhas 
Chandra should not be deviated from the 
nobie and lofty ideals shown by them. It is 


true that many problems have to be faced-by 


most youngmen to-day. But, it should 
also be remembered that lowlessness, and 
dacoity are not the solution to the problem. 
Marxism does not support: such acts 
of violence on peaceful citizens who live 
by hard work. What is wanted in the 
present situation is strong governments 
both in the Centre and in the states 
capable of crushing all anți social activities 
and awakening moral sense in man. Let all 
men and women in West Bengal-Jurists, 
Lawyers, Physicians, Musicians, Litterateurs, 
Teachers etc,-realise the gravity of the present 
decadent Situation in West Bengal and unite to 
amend the laws so that lawlessness may be 
deterred and order restored to Society. 
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CASTE, MODERNIZATION. AND BIHAR 
SUBHAS CHANDRA SARKAR 


The invitation extended to me to 
-contribute an aftiele to the souvenir brought 
-out on the eccasion of the all Bihar Kayastha 
held conference in 1971 made me think afresh 
about the role of caste. The first question 
that struck me is, why should the need fora 
caste conference be felt at all when there is an 
all-round denunciation of “caste” and 
“seasteism’? ? The new :consciusness about 
caste is, to be sure, by no means-confined to 
Bihar. 


The root of this new consciousness about 
caste.has to be sought in the increasing un- 
certainties.of life, and in man’s search for 
security in a situation on continuing flux. 
‘Under pressure of centralizing politics and 
ecoaomic and technological development the 
traditional defences of citizens are breaking 
down without there being any alternative 
system to protect them. The situation would 


not have been so bad if developments ia India ' 


had taken a Jess centralized character. No 
doubt,Indian society has ilong suffered from 
the tyranny of a closcd village society, which 
has been erroneously glorified by Gandiji, but 
there is little doubt that the closed society 
had provided certain protection to those who 
conformed to the roles prescribed for them, 
As Romesh Dutt pointed out at the 
beginning of this century, British rule ended 
that isolationism of village life but failed to 
provide anything to replace it. Political inde- 
pendeace has made no difference in the 
character or the impact of centralization 
which, it anything, has increased far beyond 
what the British would ever have considered 


and academic circles, 


necessary or feasible. The centralizing precess 
integrates only the affluent and the organized 
ones into the system keeping out the vast 
masses of the poor and the unorganized 
citizens. The material effect of this new 
division of society is to be seen in the 
growing pauperization of the economically 
weaker sections of the publication. 


The keyword to the entry into the new 
system of centralized power structure 1s 
education. Precisely it is this education 
which is denied to the overwhelming majority 
of the citizens who, without this key to the 
entry into the system, remain virtually secord 
class citizens, as hewers of wood and drawers 
of water. In Bihar and Uttar Pradesh, where 
casteism.is said to be strong, over eighty 
percent of the people are illiterate. This 
overwhelming majority of the people have 30 
means of identifying themselves with the 
prevalent power system. They are thos 
forced to cling to their old identities. Caste 
is one such identity. Since the vast majority 
of the people instinctively cling to the iden- 
tity of caste, no social group can really ignore 
caste and it is this factor that explains Lhe 
continuing concern for making adjustmen. 
with caste loyalties in political, bureaucratic 
In Bihar there is an 
instinctive recognition of the force of caste bur 


as yet there is no conscious effort to compre- 


hend the meaning and the content of casteis 1. , 


CASTE AND DEMOCRACY IN BIHAR 
Politically caste has played a progressive 


role in Bihar in expanding the c onsciousmess 
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aid heightening the self-confidence of the 
n asses. Ifthe monopoly of power enjoyed 
be the Congress Party for over two decades 
has aot led to the total eclips of dissent in 
har it was because of the caste confict. 
To doubt the caste conflict was the expression 
0° a deeper conflict, but as society had failed 
te. evolve any other mode of expression of 
self-interest, it had taken the form of 
<-steism. Since casteism had performed the 
tue essentially democratic function of keeping 
tLe authority of the Government, and the 
Congress Party dominating over it, under 
creck, casteism had avery desirable aspect 
ic Bihar. For it ought to be recalled that 
bit. for the casteism of the Kayasthas in 
aliance with the Muslims there would 
mot have .beena separate State of Bihar. 
This. is not to overlook the utterly divisive 
caaractor of caste. Noone in Bihar needs 
tc: be -told about the .harmful consequences 
02085161500. But then the evils finding 
expression in casteism do not lie in the exis- 
tence of castes but outside them in the gene- 
rel intellectual failure to comprehend reality 
ard to bring about necessary changes—a point 
tLat will be discussed as a conclusion to this 
nate. Caste has continued its hold because 
©: social failure in a broader field of-economic 
d: velopments and political liberalization. 


The point to note is that caste is being 
increasingly secularized with an attendant 
d=cline in the importance of ritualism. 


It is this secularization of caste that has 
rejuvenated it. Casteism no longer acts as a 
£Tto intercourse with others but, on the 
offer hand, gives strength to its practitioners. 
‘{azrefore the hold of caste is growing. But 
tis casteism is no longer the old  casteism 
wich had created untouchablity. On the 
«other hand it is the parallel development ` of 
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the “class” that is giving rise tothe social 
evil of untouchability virtually in all its old. 
rigour, even if it is not ‘officially recognized. 

Like the caste localities in the villages,in urban 
areas “01498,” localities have grown up and 
are growing up ata fast pace. In order to 

be “in” in high society one has to be “in” 
in a locality as well. Undoubtedly the deve- 

lopment of “class” is a change from “caste”, 
but is itan improvement? Inthe western. 
countries the spread of literacy has not 
allowed the development of the type of inequ-’ 
ality which has grown in this country * in the 
context of economic backwardness and cultu- 

ral subordination of the masses through the 
prevalence of illiteracy, | 


SCARCITY; BREEDS CASTEISM 


It is not the contention that caste ‘distinc 
tion is desirable or that casteism isa desir- 
able trait of the mind. On the other hand 
casteism is a measure of the failure of our 
social and political Systems to perform their 
role of building up equality. It is also an 
index of the failure ofthe major politicał 
parties. The point is that so long as uncert- 
ainties persist, caste, and an appeal to casteism 
are bound to remain. 


The correct course is 
to allow man to enjoy freedom in his im- 
mediate context and thereby come to appro- 


ciate the need for freedom. In our country 
the immediate context of individual freedom 
is being destroyed by the pressure of outside 
forces. Inthe process the people’s loyalty 
to the system is also destroyed. This pheno- 
menon of the alienation of the affection of 
the people is to be most vividly seen in the 
tribal areas where the external impact -of 
industrialization has destroyed the fabric of 
tribal life without equipping the tribal people 

in any way to cope withthe changed sur ~. 
roundings. The government everywhere is. 
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hard put to contain the disaffection of the 
tribals. Therefore while the government’s 
avowed policy has been to integrate the tribals 
into the main stream of life, tribal isolationism 
Aas grown to heighten the paradox. This 
‘is also the genesis of neo-casteism. Te 
contain this the direction of development has 
to be changed from a centripetal to a decen- 
tralized pattern conferring considerable 
autonomy on the local population. Instincti- 
vely many persons have felt this need which 
has led many erstwhile champions of heavy 
industry and mechanization to begin cham- 
Pioning the cause of small industries and 
economic decentralization. Prof. K. N, Raj 
made a fervent plea for the development of 
f small industries in his address to the A. N. 
Sinha Institute of Social Studies, Patna on 
8 October 1971. A few days later the CPI-M 
Jeader Mr. A. K. Gopalan came out with 
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a call for a ten-year moratorium on mechani- 
zation in industry and agriculture : 

A point that insistently calls for better 
recognition is that the basis of separatism 
is scarcity and the attendant inequality. 
So long as there is shortage of gainful employ- 
ment those who are unemployed would be 
envious of those who have jobs, and nepotism 
will thrive. 1615 through the elimination of 
scarcity and inequality that a lasting founda- 
tion for universalism can be built up. After 
all man, who has broken through the terres- 
trial limitation 1010 space, can never be happy 
to be contained in the small world of caste. 


What needs to be done i: to encourage 


him to develop his liberal faculties. 
The social order must be permissive and 
expansive. I wonder if caste associations can . 


serve that purpose. 
lesson in this regard, 


Perhaps history has some 


indian and Foreign Periodicals 


THE TEXTILES OF BARODA IN THE 
SEVENTEENTH CENTURY 
The Textile Manufactures Of Baroda 


Baroda was called by different travellers 
by various names, John Jourdain wrote it 
as Barodra,1 Mendelsio called it Brodra2, 
Tavernier mentions it as Broudra3 while 
some English travellers thought it to be 
Brodera4. 


Baroda was an inlandS town situated in 
a plain.6 The soil was fertile and weli 
watered. The inhabitants were agriculturists 
and manufacturers of cloth.7 We learn from 
one account that the cloth of the place was 
inferior to that made in Broach and ako 
shorter in length than the cloth of the latter 
town.8 According to another account, how- 
ever, it was better than the cloth made at 
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Broach, but inferior to it in curing, aud both 
in substance and whiting it was much short 
of Navsari and Gandavi cloth.9 

Beroda cloth was in great demand in 
Enzland where it was sent in large quantities 
for the European markets.17 It was also 
vecdible in South-East Asian countries 
where it was sent by the English and other 
me chants.18 The French Company kept 
sone factors there in order to buy cloth for 
Ethiopia and Arab countries.19 The English 
fac ors at Baroda informed the President 
anc Council at Surat (vide letter dated 2 
Merch 1628 ) that they had purchased 6,500 
pieces of Baroda cloth and were hopeful of 
67085 to Surat within a fortnight 40 to 
50 bales of the same. They further wrotc 
thet they had been offered bleached narrow 
baitas 194 covids long.20 


Lelicoes were available at cheaper 
rates in Baroda than at Surat.21 As the 
fincst stuffs of Gujarat were manufactured 
in Baroda, the town was full of artisans 
whs were continuously employed for the 
purmose,22 


Ja view of the demand for cloth both 
for England and Bantam, the Surat Council 
decided in September 1635 to re-establish 
facories at Baroda and Ahmadabad for 
the ‘acquiry‘ of such goods. Benjamin 
Rodinson was appointed chief at Ahmada- 
bac and Thomas Thimbleby at Baroda. For 
purposes of investment al Ahmadabad, the 
Agent at Abmadabad was asked to take 
a letter of credit from the famous Hindu 
me.chant of those days, Virji Vohra, for 
Rs. 2C,000 at 1% per month interest and 
ior Baroda 10,000, mahmudis on interest. 
Barada was chosen as the headquarters as 
Breach was not so well inhabited with weavers 
“ani consequently small quantities of cloth 
male’ Baroda, however, according to their 
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information, was ‘indifferently well furnished | 


with both kinds.’ 23 


The Surat President and Council gave. 


instructions to Robinson and Druce vide 
letter dated 25 September 1635 that on reache- 
ing Ahmadabad they were to furnish them- 
selves with a coach and young and good oxen 
and proceed immediately to buy, with the 
help of broker‘s ‘Panjew’, the sorts of calicoes 
required for Bantam and Eneland.24 


Thimbleby and Downham who were sent 
to re-establish the English factory at Baroda 
were asked ( letter dated 15 September 1635 ) 
to examine all the piece-goods bought there. 
They wers also to provide a supply of white 
colicoes for England, suitable for the Guinea 
trade. They were promised more ‘money, in 


addition to 10,000 mahmudis already granted, 


and if needed, even more assistance. They 
were also asked to hold ‘good corres- 
pondence’ with Broach, Dabhoi and other 
places producing piece-goods.25 


By another letter dated 11 January 1636, 
the Baroda factors were advised that all their 
piece-goods that were cured should be ready 
to accompany the Ahmadabad caravan, which 
was to start on the 1511) of the month, and 
the rest were to be ready by the end of the 
month.26 More than a month later ( letter 
dated 19 February ) they were informed that 
the required amount of money had been sent 
to them and their bill of exchange paid. 
They were instructed to send calicoes from 
Broach and not blue baftas from Baroda as 
the same had already been purchased from 
Surat.27 
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USSR: ENERGY PROGRAMME FOR 1980s 
Energy Perspectives oy | 


Energy crisis does not threaten the USSR, 
All the necessary prerequisites for the develop- 
ment ofthe national fuel-energy 


complex 
8 
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-pean part, 


‘On average. 


Thermo-nuclear Reseasrh 
সী সাপ পা 
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exist in the Soviet Union. _ All the same, new 
problems continue to be encountered in this 
sphere, They are connected with the rise in 
expenditures on fuel production, with the 
necessity to develop new, relatively. more 
difficult-of-access ‘deposits, and with the res- 
tructuring of the national economic complex 
for ensuring the necessary ievel of energy 
production and consumption. i 
About 80 per cent of the USSR’s fuel and 
energy resources are located in the eastern 
parts of the country, whereas the bulk of ther 
—also 80 per cent—is consumed in the Eurc- 
One of the . gravest problems is 
the need to transport tremendous amount cf 
fuel and energy over big distances. Ths 
USSR had to build 100,000 kilometres of 
pipelines in the past ten years.. ` 
= TheUSSR has been leading the world in 
oil produetion. Its production ( gas conden- 
Sate included ) in the Soviet Union increased 
from 31.1 million tons in 1940 1০, 147.3 
million-tons in 1960, and from 353 million 
tons in 1970 to 603.2 million tous im 1980. 
The plan target for 1985 15630 million tons 
The ‘proportion of oil ৪5 the 
main form of energy .carrier-has been gradu- 
ally dropping. 
Accelerated Development 


` 
West Siberia will account for ‘the entire 
increment in oil output. It will also compen- 
sate'for the reduction in oil output in other 
areas. In 1985, 95 per cent of the capacities 
which will be put into ‘Operation will compen- 
Sate for those which ceased to exist. Capita! 
investments amounting to 132,000 milton 
roubles are earmarked for the’ developme nt of 
the entire fuel-energy Complex in 1981. 1385 
This is 1.5 times more than in the previous 
five years. j 


= 


Long-term- perspective approach to the 
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prob ens of the power industry is character- 
„istic ofthe Soviet Union. Soviet specialists 
are tackling the problem of developing nor- 
tradizicnal sources of energy—thermonuclear 
,syntt esis, solar radiation, wind, underground 
heat, tides, and soon. Work is being cafried 
outia two main directions. One of them is 
work cn developing installations with conti- 
nuocs burning of plasma. The Tokamak is 
the sest known among such installations. 
This cystem was devised by Soviet scientists 
neat.y 30 years ago. In expert opinion, the 
Yokemak is the most promising installation, 
and he first power generating thermonuclear 
reactor will be, most likely, developed on its 
basic. 


„Beneficial Cooperation | 


~——— 


Western Europe accounts for 18 per ‘cent 
of tke world consumption of energy resources, 
whi: its share in the world output of them 
50805 at 3 percent. Natural gas makes up 
approx:matelv one seventh of energy consump- 
tion .2 the region. Most of the West- Euro- 
pear countries meet their requirements for 
gas twough import. In expert opinion, the 








defic t of gas in Western “Europe would reach: 


130,070 millions of cubic metres by the year 
200C. The new agreements on Siberian gas 
will help to cover nearly one-third of this 
defic . already in 1984. . 

Lelveries of Soviet gas to West রিনি 
coumziss will be continued in the next mille- 
nium , too, This will go much beyond helping 
the West European countries solve their 
ener:y proolems. The firms which produce 
pipes, compressor plants and other equipment 
ror gzs pipelines receive big long-term orders 
the trlfilment of which will provide jobs for 
approximately 260,000 people in Western 
Eurcpe. Long-term cooperation with the 
USS and other socialist countries has been 
accicimed as a stabilising element of relations 
bet zeca the East and the West. 
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HIMALAYAN RANGE IS RISING 


ibe Mount Everest scaled by the Soviet 
mountaineers a fortnight ago has grown since 
the previous ascent, The Himalayan range is 
annually adding several centimeters to its 
height, according to geological data collected 
by the Soviet geologists. 


Geologists attribute this phenomenon to 
tectonic processes inside me earth and on its 
surface. 


r 


The specific features of the movement of 
the earth’s crust onthe Asian continent and 


adjacent territories have been reflected on a 
new geological map, 


drawn upby Soviet 
specialists and published in Leningrad. 


The map on a scale 
kilometers is the -first-ever to combine infor- 


mation from the national geological 
services of Asian countries, i 


‘— Science and Engineering 


MEDICINE AND PHYSIOLOGY 


The brain of the higher animals, including 


man, is one of the most intricate and mysteri- ` 


ous worlds. It is a dduble organ, consisting 
of right and left hemispheres connected by an 
isthmus of nerve tissue called corpus callosum, 
We talk of memory that records, deciphers and 
when necessary activates physiological system 
of a body giving rise to both biological and 
behavioural expositions. Whatever we ex- 
perience by our sensory organ are being stored 
in the brain. The questions are: How are 
they being received and stored? How are 
they recalled and reconstructed ? Does the 
brain 25 a whole do all the functions"? or, 
are there specific areas in the brain which are 
individually responsible for doing specific 
job—one part to store abstract memory, the 
other part logical entities ? Also, how are the 
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two hemispheres related to one another in 
regard to various perceptions? By providing 
the answers to many such questions, the Nobel 
Prize of 1981 in | medicine has been won by 
Prof. Roger W. Sperry ofthe California 
Institute of Technology and by two Professors 
at the Harvard Medical School in Cambridge, 


Massachussetts: David Hubel ‘and Torsten 


Wiessel of Uppsala, Sweden. 


Sperry, who is 63 years old, received onc-_ 


half of this years’ $ 1,80,000 prize for ‘‘extrac- 
ting the secrets” of the two ‘cerebral hemis- 
pheres of the brain. Hubel and Wiessel 
shared the remaining $ 90,000 of the prize, 
both cited for clarifying the way the infor- 
mation reaches the brain from the eyes. 


Some 28 years ago, Ronald Myers and R. 

W. Sperry, then at the University of Chicago, 
made a surprising discovery: “When the 
connection between the two halves- of the 
‘cerebrum was cut, each hemisphere functioned 
independently as if it were a complete brain. 
The phenomenon was first investigated, in a 
cat in which not only the brain’ but also the 
optic chiasm, the cross over of optic nerves, 
was divided, so that visual information from 
the left eye was despatched only to the lett 
brain and the information trom the right eye 
only to 
problem’ with one eye, the animal could res- 
pond normally and learn to perform a task : 
when that eye was covered andthe same 
problem was presentei : to the other eye, the 
animal evinced no recognition of the problem 
and had to learn it azain from the - beginnirg 

with the other half of the brain. 
This discovery raised a number of ` ques- 
tions: was the corpus collosum reponsible 
for integration of the operation Of the two 
cerebral hemispheres in the intact brain ? 
Did it serve to keep each hemisphere informed 
৫ 


‘ tions im late 1930's. 


interchangeable 


the right brain. Working with’ 
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about what was going on inthe other? 
Would cutting the corpus collosum laterally 
result in the right hand not knowing what ‘he 
left was doing.? To „what extent were he 
two half-brains actually mdependent when 
they were separated ? Could they have 
separate thoughts, even separate emotions ? 


These questions were pursued by Sperry 
and his co-workers in animal studies at the 
California Institute of Technology over a long 
period. Later, the same investigation was 
done in human patients who underwent the 
brain-splitisng operation for medical reasons. 
It demonstrated that sectioning of corpus 
collosum did not seriously impair meatal 
faculties. 


. Sperry started his work in functional pias- 
ticity and selective growth in brain connec- 
By carefully, controiled 

transplantation, he dis- 

are not functionally 
nor braia function cortes- 


experiments on nerve . 
covered that nerves 


Sic’ 


ponding plastic. 


Focusing onthe central nervous system 
instead of peripheral nerves on which eartier 
views had been based, Sperry showed ‘hat 


” growth of central connection is subjected to an: 


orderly pre-programmed precision, and a bigh 
degree of select-specificity previously thought 
of. The chemical “affinity theory whic he 
developed in 19405 brought' comprehensive 
insight on-brain development, cytochem stry 
and genetics. 


- Sperry introduced refined brain surgery in 
cat and nronkey using stereomicroscope, an 
Instrument developed for behavioural study. 
His theoretical contributions include: A 
modified concept of conscioustiess in "১1101: 
mental properties were conceived to be opira- 
tional and functional derivatives rather than a 
model for Psychophysical intəraction that 
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explained for the first time how mental cent 
can exert casual control over physical events 
in brzina processing. According to Sperry, 
lower vertebrates show that many features of 
15888 perception —the sense, of -direction and 
locaton in space, the organization of patterss, 
the sense-of position of the visual field asa 
whol: „the perception of motion and the like— 
ere ailt into organism and do not have to be 
leara +d, The organizational pathways and 


assoc ation in the central nervous system must’ 


be ascribed forthe most partto inherent 
developmental pattern. 


Habel and Torsten, | exploring the first 
Stages ofthe processing that occurs in the 
brain of the cat, have mapped the visual path- 
way, zhat appears to be the sixth step from 
the ruaa to thecortex ofthe cerebrum. 
They aave demonstrated that nerve cells or 
neuronas transmit messages inthe form of 
brief electrochemical impulses that travel 


aleng nerves at velocities ‘nanging between- 


haife metre and 100 metres a second. 
They have also shown that at most synapses 
an impulse on reaching the end of a fibre 
causes the release of a smal amount: ofa 
specitic substance which diffuses. outward to 
the oembrane of the next cell. There the 
substance either excites the cell or inhibits it. 
In excitation, the substance acts most «like 
‘fire’, In inhibition it acts to prevent firing. 


Itis a the synapses that ‘modification and 


analy.is of nerve’ messages take place. Their 
work revealed that each cell seems to have 
specilc duties—it takes care of one restricted 
part-is retina, responds best to one particular 
shape-of stimulus and to one - particular 
orientation. 


Though his studies, Sperry has “‘brilliantlv. 


succeeded in extracting the secrets from . both 
hemis sheres 01 the brain and in demonstrating 
that tLey are c highly specialized...Sperry‘s work 


analyzes the two halves of the A and 

shows how different functions are controlled ‘ 
in separate’ regions, thus aiding in the deve- 
lopment of treatment for mental and psycho- | 
somatic illnesses. 


The citation praised: Sperry for demons- ` ` 
trating that each side of the’ brain has its own 
world of perceptual experience and thoughts — 
the left hemisphere shown to be logical and 
computer-like in its functions, handling 


Nowe 


tanguage and conceptual thinking, and the 


right Hemisphere described as “intuitive and 
creative”, and superior to the left in terms of 
concrete thinking, spatial consciousness and 
comprehension of complex relationships... 
Regarding Professors Hubel and Wiessel; the 
committee said, they have made “a break- টা 


Åe" 


‘through in research into the ability of the 


brain to interpret the code of the impulse 2 


‘image from the eyes.” 


The research of Hubel and Wiesel is part . 
of recent’ rapid development in the analysis of 
mcuronal aspects of sensation—including 
vision, hearing, touch, pain, smell and taste. 
The maia strategy has been to record reactions 
from. single brain cells—using microelectrodes 
in the appropriate part of the brain— while f 


` stimulating sense with sound, light or other ` 
stimuli. Thė specific problem with: respect x 


to the visual part of the brain is bow the ' 
brain interprets the messages it receives from 
the light-receptive cells of the retina, - £ | 


Wiesel, born in Sweden in 1924, studied 
atthe Karolinska ‘Institute, then came to 
John Hopkins University ia 1955, where he 
met Hubel. Hubel was born in Canada in 
1926 and attended Mc Gill University. 


Sperry, born in Hartford, Connecticut, ‘ 
in 1913 isa Harvard Alumnus who worked atë 
the University of Chicago from 1946 to 1953, 
and since 1954 at the California Institute of 


to a 
pj ` 


চে 


৮ 


- 


. for...should 
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Technology as Prosessor of, Psychobiology. 


Sperry won the Lasker Basic- Medical 
Research Award in 1979 for. the same research 
that won him the Nobel Award and also won 
the Wolf Prize in 
He was_ also chosen as a foreign member of 


‘the British Royal Society in 1976. 


` 


—Science:and Culture 


PROMOTION OF COLLECTIVE ৬. 


BARGAINING 


is to 
bargaining — 


The aim ofthe new instruments 
make the right to -collective 
already recognised in the Declaration of 
Philadelphia (1944), and the 


Organise and Collective Bargaining - Conven- 


tion,.1949 (No, 98 )—more effective in 
‘practice. s | 
As in the first discussion, it was once 


again'the scope of the new standards and 
the form of the instrument (s) that led to the 
most difficult discus sions. 


The text put forward by the Office for the 
first discussion had provided that the new 
standards should apply “‘to. all branches of 
economic activity” on the understand ing that 
“the extent to which the guarantees provided 
apply to persons employed by 
public authorities—other than those employed 
in public undertakings or establishment of a 
commercial, industrial, agricultural or similan 
nature—and . tothe armed forces ' and the 
police should be determined by national laws 
or regulations”. At the 1980 session . this 
text had been replaced by a provision, adopt- 
ed by a. very small majority, stating that the 
new standards should, ‘“‘subject to national 
laws, 
branches of economic activity”. 
ing, which in fact 


This word- 
made it possible for 


qi 


Medicine that same year. ` 


Right to. 


- modified the 
. 1980 and declared themselves to be in favcu: 


“was finally accepted by the 


| Was taken. 
regulations and practice, apply to 211. . oe 


‘term ‘collective 


25> 


member States to fix the scope of the propos- 
ed provisions as they wish, had been strong]: 
criticised by the Workers and some Govern 
ments both in the Committee and in th 
plenary sitting of the Conference. In the 
light of the written comments received fron. 
governmeats following the first discussion 


` the Office had restored the original wordin_ 


forthe second discussion. This year the 
Conference . finally decided that the nea 
standards should apply-in principle “toal 
branches of economic activity’, that “the 
extent to which the guarantees providec 
for.,.apply to the armed forces and the polic: 


may be determined by national laws o 
regulations ór ‘national practice’ and tha. 
‘as regards -the public service, speci. 


modalities of 
national 
practice”. 


application...may be fixed ৮. 
laws or regulationsor nations: 


As far as the form of the instrument (s) i: 
concerned, it will be recalled that there wa: 
wide agreement at the 1980 session that oni 
the adoption of a, Recommendation should 
be proposed for the reasons set out in Jas: 
year’s article. During the second discussior, 


‘and after the above-mentioned decision hai! 


been taken respecting the scope, the Worker: 
attitude they had adopted iz 
ofa Convention 
commendation. 


supplemented by æ Re- 
It was this solution whiel. 
- Conference, al- 
though the vast majority of Employers enu 
some Governments Considered that a Conven 

tion was not the best means of | promoting ar 
activity founded on freedom’ of the parties. 
These Employers and Governments abstained 


moreover, when the vote on the Conventior, 


: For the purposes of both instruments ti: 
bargaining’ extends toaz: 
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negc*iations whicb take place between an 
emf yer, a groupof employers or one or 
mor: employers’ organisations, on the one 
hand, and one or more workers’ organisations, 
oa tne other, for determining working con- 
ditic.3 and terms of employment’ and/or 
regulating relations between. employers and 
Wwor<ets or their organisations. 


The central provision of the Convention 
~wlechares that, measures adapted to national 
conditons should be taken with a view to: 
. (a) naking collective bargaining possible for 
all exployers and all groups of. workers in 
the branches of activity covered ‘by the 
Com: ation ; (b) extending collective bargain- 
tog progressively to all matters relating to 
wortirg conditions, terms of — employment 
and-re.ations between employers and workers 
or teir organisations ; (c) encouraging the 
establishment ofrules of procedure agreed 
betreen employers’ ard workers’ organisa- 
tions ; (d) not hampering collective bargain- 
ing 3y the absence of rules governing the 
procedure to'be used or by the inadequacy or 
napo dpriateness of such rules; and (e)en- 
suriaz “that bodies and prosedures for the 


settierent of labour disputes are so conceiv- 


ed tm- contribute to the promotion of 
<olikc..ve bargaining. The Convention also 


specifies that the measures taken with a view 


to prcmoting collective bargaining should 
not bs so conceived or applied as to, hamper 


the freedom of collective bargaining. 
Where such measures are taken by public 
auttorities they should be the subject . of 


prior consultation and, 
agreement between public authorities and 
~«myp-orers’ and workers’ organisations.. 


~The Recommendation lists a number of 
-roseil.e concrete means of promoting. ¢ollec- 
awe  bargainiog. These include, notably, 
7055-77-68 to facilitate the establishment and 
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_ tothe + extent which the disclosure 


interest. 
be possible at any level whatsoever, 


whenever’ possible, 


i 


growth, on a voluntary basis, of free, inde- 
pendent and representative employers’ and 
workers’ organisations ; recognition of such 
organisations for the purposes of collective 
bargaining ; training of negotiators p provid- 
ing these negotiators with the necessary 
mandate to conduct and concluce negotia- 
tions, and making available. to the parties the 


information required for meaningful negotia-- 


tions. As regards this last point, the 
Recommendation contains, a paragraph 
addressed to employers and another addressed 
to public authorities. Employers should, at 
the request of workers’ organisations, make 
available such information on the economic 
and social situation of the negotiating unit 
and the undertaking as a whole. Where the 
disclosure of some of this information could 
be prejudicial to the undertaking, its commu- 
nication may be made conditional — upon a 
commitment that it would be regarded as 
confidential tothe extent required. . As for 
the public authorities, they should make avail- 
able such information as is necessary on the 
over-all economic and social situation of the 
country-and the branch of activity concerned, 
of this 
information is not prejudicial to the national 
Finally, collective bargaining should 
and 
where it takes place at several levels, the 
parties should seek to ensure that there is co- 


: ordination among these levels. 


' Attempts 
ments two provisions which ‘had ‘been deleted 
in 1980 dealing, on the one hand, with 
reconciling the specific interests of the parties 
to collective bargaining with the general 


interest and, on the other hand,- negotiating " 


in good faith and refraining from any 
practices liable to hamper the collective 
bargaining process, met with no success. As 
happened hast year the Opponen:s of these 


_ to reintroduce into the instru- | 
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rovisions stressed that, while these particular. for, entering, participating in or advancing in 


roblems were real ones, 
ileal with them in international standards 
ince the concepts involved could not be 
lefined precisely and that these provisions 
an the risk, asa consequence, of being 
ubject to improper interpretations and 
\pplications. 


EQUAL OPPORTUNITIES AND - 
EQUAL TREATMENT FOR MEN, 
AND WOMEN WORKERS: 
WORKERS WITH FAMILY 
RESPONSIBILITIES 


it was better not to 


A fairly lengthy controversy developed in 
the Committee about the objectives of the 
new instruments. Should they, it was asked, 
restrict themselves rigorously to the title pro- 
posed by the Governing Body, namely, deal 
with equality of opportunity and treatment 
solely of men and women workers with family 
responsibilities, or should they seek to promote 
this equality of opportunity and treatment 
not only between men and. women workers” 
with family responsibilities but also between 
all such workers and others ? The Employers 
were for the former approach, the Workers 
for the latter, while the Government members 
were fairly well divided. In fact, the work of 
the Committee was principally oriented 
towards the problems of men and women 
workers with tamily responsibilities, but it 


was never forgotten that the improvement of. 


their conditions "of work and life was closely 
linked to improving the conditions ‘of life 
and work of all workers. 


The instruments apply ` to men and 
women workers .with ‘responsibilities in 
relation to their dependent children and 
other members of their immediate family who 
need their care or support, where such respon- 
sibilities restrict their possibilities of preparing 


* 


‘regards the 


without being subject to 


economic activity. They are marked by 
considerable’ flexibility since they allow fos 


- the possibility of applying them in siages both 


as regards the branches.of economic activi‘ y 
and categories of workers covered and as 
implementation of their funda- 


mental provisions. 


The Convention calls upon each ratifyin. 
State to make it an aim of national policy vc 
enable persons with family responsibilitie~ 
who aré engaged, or wish to engage, in 
employment to exercise their right to do sc. 
discrimination and 
to the extent possible, without conflict betweer 
their employment and family responsibilities 
It stipulates that all measures compatib': 
with national conditions and . possibilitie- 
should be taken to -enable such workers te 
exercise their right to free choice of employ: 
ment ; to take account of their needs in terme 
and conditions of employment and in socia! 
security or in community planning; and 
finally, to develop or promote community 
services, public or private, such as child-car: 
and family services. ... i 


fp b 


The Convention also provides that appro- 


_ priate measures should 09 taken to engende: 


broader public understanding of the principi- 
of equality of opportunity and treatment fc: 
men and women workers and of the problem: 
of workers with family responsibilities as we! 
asto enable them to become and remar 
integrated in the labour force or to re-emte; 
“tatter an absence due to those responsibil; 
ties. Finally, it provides that family respor- 
sibilities may not, as such, constitute a vai.. 
reason for termination of employment. 


As regards national policy, it advocats £ট 
adoption and application of measures aim: 
at preventing direct or indirect discrimine n a 
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ca the basis of marital status or family res- 
ponsibilities and specifies that during a 
- transitional period special measures aimed at 
‘ achieving effective equality between men and 
women workers should nof be regarded as 
Ciscriminatory. It also recognises the need 
to encourage, through public information 
and education, the sharing of family .responsi- 
‘hilities between m:n and women. 


In the field of training and employment 
tze Recommendation urges member States to 
ccusider the special needs ot 
family responsibilities in ‘regard to access to 
vocational training, paid educational leave 
‘arrangements and vocational guidance, 
crunselling, information. and placement 
scrvices. Recognising that these workers 
siould enjoy equality’ of opportunity and 


treatment with other workers in relation to 
preparation for employment, access to 
enployment, advancement within employ- 


ment and employment security, it adds that 
marital status, family situation or family res- 
ponsibities should not, as such, constitute 
valid reasons ior refusal or termination of 
employ ment. 


to * 


As regards terms and conditions of em- 
ployment the Recomaiendation recognises the 
concerned of- 


importance ‘for the workers 


workers with - 


and conditions of such leave. z 
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Beneral measures aimed at improving working 
conditions andthe quality of working life, 
including the progressive reduction of hours 


-of work and more flexible arrangements as 


regards’ working schedules, the organisation 


_ of shift work and the protection of part-time 


workers, temporary workers and homework-. . 
ers. It sets forth the principle of parental 
leave and leave of absence in the case of the 
illness of a dependent child or of another 
member ofthe worker's immediate family 
who needs care or support, while leaving it to 
each member State to determine the duration 


~ 


The Recommendation advocates finally a 
series of measures relating to child-care- and 
family services, help inthe exercise of family 
responsibilities, and social security. In this 
last field, it proposes, inter alia, that social 
security beneiits,.tax relief or other measures 
consistent. with national policy should, 
when necessary, be available to workers with 
family responsibilities, and finally that a 


‘ worker should not be excluded from social 


security coverage by reference to the occupa- 
tional activity of his or her spouse and 
entitlement to benefits arising from that 
activity. | 


a + 
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NOTES 








, ASIAN COOPERATION r 


Cooperation among seven Asian 
countries to prepare an integrated programme 
of development in areas including agri- 
culture, rural development, meteorology, 
Telecommunications, Planning and Develop- 
ment among others, as discussed at the recent 
meetings of Foreign Secretaries of these coun- 
tries, has broken the ground for beginning a 
-© long over due system of cooperation in those 
areas of vital importance to Asian Countries. 
‘All the Countries concerned have basic pro- 
blems of poverty, unemployment, disease 
and malnutrition together with an ever- 
growing illiterate’ population characterised 
by abysmal ignorance. 
hensive policy there fore to combat all these 


problems, the aim of providing stabitity to 


the peoples of this region cannot be 
„acheived. | 
Perhaps of greatest importance is the 


problem of Food and Malnutritions Almost 


20% of the world’s poor live in South 
Asia which produces approximately.- only 
half the amount of Food required to feed 
these numbers. Undernourishment 


vast - 





15% 


Without a compre- - 





| 
: Oe | 
/ | | 


: naturally persists and in various decades of | 


this Century, the diet deficiency rate in | 
Countries like Bangladesh, India, | 
Pakistan and Sri Lanka has not sion any 


radical improvement. 








Upto the 4705, most of the countries in 
this region had depended on import: to make 
up the deficit in their food suprly. India 
for example was importing appoximately 
of food supply. required ic the mid- 
sixties, while Pakistan imported asort 18% 
as late 9311) 1978-79. Sri Lanka was depen- 
dant on imports for approximately 40% of 
her supply deficit till the Seventies, Bangla- 
desh still imports 2 million tons >f cereals 


every’ year to make wp its deficit, while 


‘Bhutan’s dependence on food aid appears to: 


be chronic. Of these Countries mentioned 
however India has become self-safficient in 
food production due tothe green revolution 


_ from the ‘*70’s’ while Pakistan has also acheive 


ed self sufficiency through greater ~roduction 
of wheat and Rice. _ 


Generally speaking ` however, this part of 
Asia on the whole is short of Food a:though 
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the level of consumption islowand the 
region is overall still. de pendant on imports 
to cove: their deficite It is therefore of great 
importence to emphasize pianned develop- 
ment of agricultural productivity and farm 
produce. Cooperation inthis area is of 
vital- importance to all seven countries 
‘Concerned asthe problems they face are 
fairly uniform, not the least of which are 
instabli.ity in agricultural production due to 
natural factors like brought, Floods, or 
untimery ‘rain. Crop diseases are another 
adverse factor. while lack of knowledge 
among farmers regarding recent methods of 
farming or crop raising persists. 


Perkaps to some extent it may be claimed 
that predictability of natural factors through 
moderr technology has reduced hazards due 
to calamities like Floods etc but the use of 
Chemizal fertilizers and hybrid seeds has 
increas2d varied types of crop disease. 


Agein shortage of Storage Capacity.may 
cfeate tremendous wastage in years of excess 
production since no one is absolutely sure 
of find ng export markets for sirplus produc- 
tion at short notice. A good example of this 


was the case of Bangladesh In 1980-81 when’ 


there wes an excess production of grain which 
could asither be stored nor absorbed by the 
economy. The country suffered a great loss 
because they could not find buyers for their 
surplus produce. ' The création ofa buffer 
stock 5y building up Storage Capacity on the 
other hand helped India when in 1978-79 there 
was a bumper food grain production of 131 
million tons and the excess was stored. The 
following year there wasa decrease in pro- 
ducticc of almost 20% when the buffer stock 
helpec fill the deficit and famine was avoided. 
Production fluctuations thus have to be 


taken into consideration 21005 a planned - 


storage capacity of food grains established. 


_ gated for 


statements 


It is this factor which has intiated talks 


between the countries concerned. Previously 
the Association of South East Asian Nations. 
had set upa regional food reserve of 50,000 . 


tons in 1979. The procedure for contri- 
bution to and withdrawal from the Reserve 
has also been laid down by the ASEAN 
Board, ` while 


suggested the setting up of a Grain Bank for 
Asia which will have three functions : that of 
pooling of reserves, financing of imports of 
food-deficit countries, and finding market 
outlets for surplus’ countries. The F.A. O. 
Conference of 1979 called upon developing 
countries to ‘expeditiously set up a food 
security system of their own.” Basic steps 
have been taken previously on these lines 
among neighbouring countries in parts of 


, Asia, Africa and Latin America. The meeting 


of the Foreign secretaries of the Seven 


South Asian countries recently has begun the. 


implementation of a concrete programme by 
selecting Agriculture as an area to be investi« 
cooperation regionally as in the 
long-Term, the solution to food 


agricultural base in this region. 


THE PUNJAB AGITATION 


The apparant 
made by Sant 
Longowal has created confusion in the minds 
of many Indians recently. In attempting to 
reconcile some of these one observes certain 
difficulties. For instance in one-of these he 
asserts that the Sikhs are “a separate nation 
on . the‘basis of their religion, culture and 
history,’ whiiein another he states that 


“undoubtedly the Sikhs have the same nation 
ality as other Indians.” Placing the second `` 
statment against the background of the Sikh 


the Economic and Social : 
Commission for Asia and the Pacific has 


security 
depends on studying and strengthening the 


contradictions in several 
Harchand Singh | : 


he ` 


— 


@ntremist 


however the 


NOTES 


demand for the establishment of 
**Khalistan’’ one may understandably be 
confused because the implication ofa Sikh 
nation wanting a separate 
obviously identified with the idea of that 
Nation being a Sovereign one i.e. independent 
of Indian Jurisdiction, and therefore in this 
context the Sikhs would obviously not have 
the same nationality as other Indians. .On 
the other hand however one may also consi- 
der the fact that the Indian national may be 
one who speaks any one of the many different 
languages, while following any one of the 


‘many religions, who moreover may belong to 


any of the many ethnic, homogenous groups 
inthe State and be characterised by the 
particular culture, customs and traditions of 
this particular group. Nevertheless he has 
the same nationality as any other Indian 
because he is part of one nation formed by 


common ties of History as well as social, 
economic or political experiences among 
other factors.- In this context the Sikhs 


obviously have the same nationality as other 
indians. 


[n attempting to unwind the Punjab tangle 
one finds however many threads of discord. 
There are apparantly religious, social, econo- 
mic as well as political considerations behind 
the agitation and all these have come toa 
head over several decades. Sikh  reivalism 


is the result of many factors which include the . 


uprooting of a people 
following partition. 


from their homes 
It is also the effect of a 
religion with militant traditions, and which 
has been involved with politics and State 
matters for Sikh history records struggles 
against Mughal Emperors, as also against the 
British. During the Freedom struggle 
influence of the national move- 
ment among the Sikhs was strong and in the 
aftermath of the riots following the partition 


of India the 


territorial base is: 


‘lines © 


‘not yet been 
‘has 


. political 
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blood of Sikh; and Hindus, 


flowed together. 


Unfortunately however from the ‘Sos’, fric- 
tion over language created the first rift 
between the Hindus and Sikhs while the 
redrawing Of State boundaries on linguistic 
accelerated this. ‘Punjabi Suba’ 
became the ideal of the Sikhs of Punjab since 
the Hindus did not show much enthusiasm. 
Furthermore the fact that. Chandigarh has 
included in the Punjab 
been resented by the Akalis. 
At present all these factors have culminatcd 
in an agitation for the Sikh way of 
life in the Punjab.. Sikh 29515211500 now 


. under the Sants and Jathedars: operating 


from Gurdwaras is the result anc 
their objective is, to emphasze, by violence if 
necessary, that Sikhs must not lose’ their 
distinct identity. Hence Sant Longowals’ 


repeated assertion. that ‘Sikhs are not 
Hindus’, E 


So much for the religious aspect of the 
problem. Whatis of greater interest is the 
aspirations of these leaders who 
demand ‘Khalistan‘ with the aim of making 
Sikhism a State religion as it were, and deman- 
ding maximum autonomy for their State. 
The Anandpur Sahib resolution bears this out. 
Since the partition of India in 1947, no other 
religious ` minority bas demanded political 
autonomy with a territorial base, Some Sikhs 
are of the opinion that the problem could be 
solved by making the Punjab another Kashmir. 
A comparison of the set-up in Kashmir 
with that in the Punjab however shows 
several disparities. Firstly the population 
of Kashmir consists of about 90% Muslims 
while in the Punjab the Sikhs are. approxima- 
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tely 52% of the population. Moreover they 
are unevenly distributed being in a majority in 


about 5০ of the 117 major constituencies. of 


the State. Secondly Islam is not the State 
religion of Kashmir nor are Islamic 
taboos enforced on non-Muslims. ‘Khalis 
‘than’ however will be a theocratic State by 
definition and already various Sikh taboos are 


being enforced by extremists in Amritsar. 


Again, politically Sheik Abdullah renamed 
the ‘Muslim Conference’ “National Confe- 
rence, which threw it open to all comumnities. 
Punjab however will be enforcing the Sikh 
way of life only, if left to the Akalis. 


Lastly, the special Status given to Kashmir 


was under special circumstances ‘which involv- 
ed many factors including war and. intern- 
ational pressure. There are no similar cir- 
cumstances inthe Punjab however ` even 
though Sikh extremists have made violence a 
part of daily existence in’ the Punjab to-day 
and Sikhs who are not Indian Nationals 
support .he Khalistan movement. - 


In the final analysis the question arises. as 
to what is the {ndian Nation? To most 
Indians ‘the. answer is that India is a 


multi-national State and the diversity of the 
The 


people enriches her in numerous ways. 


_ throughout the country. 
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Minorities are as it were the expression of the 
ability of the people to create and establish. 
new cultural, religious and social traditions. 
Their distinction thus ought to by encoura- 


ged and their problems investigated. And 
there should be no emphasis on imposing 


uniformity of cultural or social patterns. 


’ 


However, while administrative flexibility 


is necessary ina practicing Democracy, the © 


ability to prevent the disintegretion of the 
State is equally if not more necessary. The 
question of granting greater or special. 
autonomy to Punjab as desired by the Akalis 
would involve basic, radical changes in the 
Constitution, not to mention the structure of 
India’s polity wnich could lead other states 
and groups wanting greater antonomy 
thereby making the centre very much. 


‘ weaker. 


Thus we see thut while the Sikh identity. 
as a homogenous group should be encouraged,. 
his right to practice his religion protected,. 
his social status preserved, yet the political 
demands of the Akali’s are difficult to accept 
and some other solution=has to „be found in. 
the interest of preserving the Union of India. 
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"element on the unofficial’ 


REPRINT 


— The Modern Review for JANUARY, 1911 — 


IMMEDIATE REFORMS ADVOCATED. 


In view of the fact that labour legislation, 
with the incidence of cost, is controlled by 
the Legislative Council, two conditions should 
rule supreme. First, that the unofficial 
element, appointed by the Governor, should 
be representative, and every effort made to 
safeguard the administration against a pre- 
dominance of those who reap. financial advan- 
tages fromthe legislation they voted in 
çouncil. The second is still more vital-namely 
that Government officials should keep clear 
of all financial operations in the colony. 
There are probably those who will Jook upon 
the second condition as being.amply secured 
by Colonial Office Regulations—but it is not. 


The Hon. 
member of this Trinidad Legislative Council 
for five years, stated that ‘‘the predominating 
side is by a long 
way the employers’ side of the matter,” and 
that,. with exceptions, ‘‘all the 
members are more or less directly connected 
with the sugar interest. Certainly a majority 
of them are representatives of English capita- 
lists- who | 
This, then, is the.composition of the govern- 
- ing body. Itis some small relief to note 
that Lord Sanderson’s Committee has recom- 
mended that the balance shall be more evenly 
adjusted by giving the Indian coolies some 
representation on the Council. | 


C.P. David, who has been a ` 


unofficial 


have invested money in _sugar.’’. 


_ enter, 
‘Investigation by a board of enquiry, consisting 


\ 


y 


£ সা 


INDIANS IN BRITISH COLUMBIA’ 


AC ompaign of Exclusion 


We have received a number of pavers from 
the Secretary of the Hindustani Association 
of Vancouver (B.C.), relative to certain 
arbitrary action which has been taken by the 
Government of the colony of British Columbia 
against certain Indian residents. It appears 
that Mr. Hirnam Singh has been deported to 
Seattle, where he had previously been 
residing : and from which city he had come 
by sea to Victoria. He was not permitted, 
however, to land except under bond. . From 
the local “Daily News Advertiser” we learn 
that Mr. Hirnam Singh came to Seattle from 
Hong Kong in November, 1906. In the 
following October he crossed to British 
Columbia, and remained in Victoria for six 
months, after which time he took upa course 
of study in the Lincoln High School, at Seattle 
spending the ` Vacations at home in British 
Columbia. Finally, he settled in Vancouver 
City permanently, in February, 1910, and 
purchased a home, chiefly for philanthropic 
purposes, as a centre for the Hindu communi- 
ty. But advantage was taken of a temporary 
absence and return to refuse him admittance 
to Canada; and on claiming his rightto 
he was ordered to submit his case to 


of one. the immigration officer Mr. J. H. 
Macgill. At the conclusion of the enquiry 
Mr. Macgill decided that the applicant, not 


) 


26- 


coming from the land of hie birth and having 


any previous residence of citizenship in the 


Dorinion, was not entitled to enter the 
-couaz:ry. This decision was upheld on appeal 
to Cttawa, and Mr Macgill immediately issued 


. an Cider notifying Mr. Hirnam Singh to leave 


the Duntry inside of twenty-four hours. . 


A memorial of protest has been submitted 
to tre Governor-General of Canada. It is 


acknowledged that in May, 1909, an amend-. 


ment of the Immigration Act was passed 
whi stipulated that no East Indian immi~ 


graz? should be allowed to land in Canada 


unless coming direct from India with $ 200. in 
his possession as against $ 25. required ofa 
Japanese. But it is pointed out that amend- 


mec. has no application to this case inasmuch | 


as t the time it was made, Mr. Hirnam Singh 
was already a resident and a property holder 
in British Columbia. The memorial : 2150 
stares that during his three years’ residence in 
Briish Columbia, Mr. Hirham Singh, who 
has.cerved as a trooper in the Central Indian 
Hose, did much to alleviate the adverse con- 
ditt—ns forced upon his countrymen by reason 
of the antagonism of the white labour orga- 
niszcions. He has a record of public activity 
to Os credit in the shape of night schools, 
ho:pitals and similar conveniences which he 
ha established without agitation or 
enzendering of ill feeling of any kind. > 


The second case rélates to Mr.: Hoosein 





the 


i 
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Rahim, a promiment Mahomedan, Manager 


of the Canadian Indian supply and Trust Co, 
Ltd, of 50, Hastings Street, a leader in the 


local Hindu Colony, and well-known ia busi» . 


ness circles, who was arrested at.the instance 
of the immigration officer, Mr. J. H. Macgill 
and lodged among common criminals in the 
city gaol. Thecharge against him was that 
of being unlawfully within the “Dominion, 
and an order of deportation has also been 


made against him. 


The Hindustani Association begs us to 
represent the urgent need that exists in British 
Columbia forthe’. services of an Indian 


‘barrister who knows both Hindi and English. 


The Secretary of the Association is Mr. 
Sundar: Singh of 1652, Second Avenue, 
Vancouver, (B.C.). z 


Mr. Sundar Singh has written to 


us also, enclosing a cutting from the . 


Vancouver Daily News Advertiser 
relating to the case of Mr. Hirnam 
Singh. He says in this letter :-— >’ 


“There are about 5,000 Hindus in Canada. 
and about 10,000 in the United States, but 
we cannot see each other. A Hindu cannot 
cross from one side to the other and if my 


brother is ill, I cannot go and see him in the | 
U.S.A.” o 475. 


BELL mat 


Dr. Vishwanath Behari Lal, Lecturer, Ram Nagar Degree College, Ram Nagar, 


* 


‘CHANNELIZING STUDENT ENERGY > 
| Dr. V. B. LALL | 


Society and government feel equally eon- 
cerned about the wastage of student energy 
in destructive and harmful activities. “Many 
suggest that the root cause of the malady are 
student unions and therefore, the remedy 
lies in abolishing student unions and prevent- 
ing them from forming these. The problem 
is notas simple as this. An attempt has 
been made in this paper to suggest ways and 
means to channelize the energy of students 
for useful purposes. | 


- As regards student unions the legal posis 
tion is that students have the fundamental 


right to form unions. If educational democ- 


racy or democracy in education .is an intege- 
ral part of all-round education, then participa- 
tioa in the activities of student unions 
including contesting elections to its : various 
offices, is as much the right of students as 
is admission to a University er College. 
Participation in student unions established 
and run bythemin any University (under 
Art. 12 ofthe constitution ) appears to be 
afundamental right for the following rea- 
sons :— 


Firstly, itinvolves the right te assemble 
peacefully within the meaning of Art. 19 (1), 
(b). Without an assembly there can be 
no social education or preparation of a student 
to be a useful member of society and partici- 
pator in the democratic process. The democ- 
racy of educational institutions prepare 
‘students for democratic principles in govern- 





Barabanki, U.P. 
Z 





ment. Students receiving education first 
participate in the former and after leaving 
University become participators in the latte. 


Secondly, it involves the right to form 
association or unions within the meaning of 
sub ciause (c) of Art. 19 (1). obviously student 
unions cannot come into existence unless the 
Students are allowed to form an 85500182101) ) 
or union. 


Thirdly, the right to education (0108 21) 
participation in student unions also involve; 
freedom of speech and expression guaran(ezd 
by Art. 19(1),(a). This needs some expl.i- 
nation. When the fundamental right io 
freedom of speech was first guaranteed in 
1789 by the United States Constitution, First 
Amendment, the concept of this right was 
simple and direct. Every individual was to 
be allowed to express himself freely. 51203 
then social conditions have been tranformec 


beyond recognition by developments in 
“technology, science, communications, aad 
international relations. A reassesment or 


“Freedom of speech” today involves muc! 
more than what was understood when it was 
guaranteed in the constitution of the Unitu 
States. Today, we have to define it and seek 
to secure itin a world in which : means 0: 
communications are controlled by very few 
people, This basic right must be understcoc 
and interpreted not as freedom to say what 
one wants to say, but as the right of mer 
to hear all opinions. We must develop =. 
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process, procedures and rules so that, at 
least, the. greatest number of opinions that 
is avcilable may be given to people for their 
judgment and their considerations.(1) Free 
expression today is not merely the funda- 
mental right of the individual, The movement 
‘is ‘“‘tcwards general theory of the first amend- 
ment or free expression.’’(2) In considering 
the cght guaranteed by Art. 19(1)(a) we 
have to visualise the whole system of freedom 
of spzech. We must realize that the system 
attests to maintain the function of freedom 
of expression in a democratic system. It 
takes note of practical difficulties in its 
working and attempts of government towards 
its regulations. It also notes the role of law 
and legal ‘institution in developing and 
supporting the system of free expression. (3) 


_ Thus students have the right to speech and 
expr -ssion in the student unions and there- 
fore. they are free to say what they like. 
Accc-ding to Prof. Meiklejohn, the first 
ameaidment (corresponding to Art. (1)(a), 
denizs the State all power to interfere with 
‘“‘spech” which is defined by its process of 
Selt government. The function of the first 
ameidment is not so much to protect “‘speech” 
in if normal connotative sense, 
pressive ‘‘the freedom of those 
thor sht 
govern.(4) This new concept of freedom’ of 
speech was largely accepted by the United 
States Supreme Court. No less a person 
than Justice Breman who wrote the opinion 
of 6 0০911, intimated that such may have 
been the case. In Red Ion Broadcasting 
Company Vs Federal communication commis- 
siorc (1969) 395 US 367 at 388,389 and 399 
the court said that the firstamendment has 
a major role to play-in public broadcasting 
as tre Congress itself recognised when it 
for2ade F.C.C, interference with the “right” 


activities of 


‘experience 


- matters vital to them and a social 


‘carry it in the 


but to 


and communication by which we 
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to free speech by means of radio communi- 
cation, In elaborating the courts view Mr. 
Justice, White said,“‘it is the right of the public , 
to receive suitable access to social, political, 
aesthetic, moral and other ideas and 
Which is crucis] here. ‘The 
transformation of the right of the public 
tothe informs! and giving constitutional 
protection to this new right, not of the 
individual but of the public, dramatically 
brings out the revolutionary change in the 
meaning of freedom of speech. 


Developing this view in Bennet Coleman 
& Co Vs Union of India, Justice Mathew said, 
**...the freedom of speech protects two kinds 
of.interest. There is an individual interest, 
the need of men to express their opinion on 
interest 
in the attainment of truth so that the country 
may not only accept the wisest course but 
wisest way.”(5) Now in the 
method of political government, the point 
of ultimate interest is not the words of the 
speakers, but the minds of the hearers... 
The welfare of the community requires ~ that 
those who decide issues shal! understand 
them, (6) | | 


If th: right of the public to hear and be 
informed is also within the concept of free- 
dom of speech, then the government, when 
it insists upon the newspapers concerned 
maintaining their present!level of circulation 
does not abridge the freedom of speech but 
only enriches and enlarges it. In other words 
under the theory of freedom of speech which 
recognises not only the right of the citizen 
to speak but also the right of the community 


‘to hear a policy, through distribution of new 


print for the maintenance of circulation at 
its highest possible level, it becomes a further 
right of the community to hear opinions as 
this will’ advance and enrich freedom of 
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speech, 


It is the public discussion. of public 


issues together with spreading of information- 


which is the function of- corporate activities 
like those of students’ unions. In the new con- 
ceptof freedom of speech and expression 
developed within the ambit of Art.19(1)(a) 
‘students have the right to partcipate in those 
activities which are essential to train them 
forthe democratic process. The education 
of the student is said to lay the very founda- 
tions of democratic precepts which is the 
main objective of our constitution. The aim 
and objectives of the student unions may 
be :— 


‘ (1) To promote mutual contact, a democ- 
ratic outlook anda spirit of oneness among 
the students of college/university. 


. (2) ‘To promote social, cultural and intel- 


lectual development of the students òf the 
© college/university. 
(3) To promote consciousness among 


the students of the college and university of - 


the events taking place around them with a 
view to better equipping them as responsible 


and educated citizens and to build upa 
healthy student movement. j 
(4 To promote in the students of the 
ccllege/university = a sense of service to the. 
people and duty towards the state. 
(5) To promote harmonious relations 
among all sections of the college/university 


community. 


(6) To meet, discuss and make represent- 
ation to the college/uciversity authorities 
on matters concerning common interest of 
the students. নু 

The activities of the student ` union may 
be catagorised as :— | | 


(i) Debates, lectures, discussions, study 


_ activities isa part 9 
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circles, essay competitions etc. 
(ii) “Cultural programmes and contests. 
(iii) Indoor games. 


(iv) Publications of magzaines, bulletires 
and wall newspaper. | 


(v) Trips and tours to places of historical 
and educational importance. — 


(vi) Social services and social re.icf 
activities. 
(vii) Organising and running coopera- 


tives. 


(viti) , Organise poor boys funds and book 
bank to help needy students. 
J 


(xi) Such other activities as will further 
the realisation of the above aims and objects 


It will be seen that participation in union 
activities for the further promotion of its 
declared aims and objectives is an integral 
part of education. The judgement was in 
favour of the petitioner, that he has a 
fundamental right to educate himself by 
participating in the activities of the stucfeats 
union, not only uader sub clause (b) and 1) 
but also under sub clause (a) of Art ¥9(1). 


The judgement also clarifies‘that orce 
the college/university admits“a student, it 
becomes its, duty to educate ১1810 or give him 
equal opportunity with others to educate 
himself. Since the participation in 20102 
the total education 
given by educationaLinstitutions, equal oppor- 
tunity has to be given to all the students to 
participate in union activities. It is necessary 
to ensure, a that the student after 
being admitted will have reasonable time 
to join thé students’ union ; it is also imper- 
tant that students should get sufficient time 
to know each other after admissions are 


a 


{f 


৮ 


7, 
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over and then to file their nominations.(7) 


As rigùt to education is guaranteed by 


the constitution of India in different articles, . 


and also by the above judgment of the 
[06117157121 Court, it is clear that the different 
activities of student unions right from the 
unica elections of its office bearers isa part 
of Hic. With regard to union elections 
thers are afew. suggestions given by the 
Vice Chancellors, Eduzationists and experts 
etc. that there should be no direct election 
of 58858 bearers to the student unions, and 
the aresent set up of student unions 
‘ ghoald be changed ard also that political 
interference in union activities should be 
stoaped. | | 


At the conference, the Vice i Chancellors 
wer of the opinion that the formation and 
the fuactioning of student unions 
abl: for a number of reasons. They did not 
however, favour holding of elections of office 
bearers as that could lead to unpleasent 
sitLat:ons. 


Ailthe Vice Chancellors were of the 
ep nion that the shape of the student unions 
shculd be patterned on the lites recommen- 
~ ded by the second Education Commission 
presided over by Dr. D. S. Kothari. The 
proposal cuns as follows :— 


(1) Subject associations 
formed foreach department. ' The member- 
skip of the subject association will be com- 
pusoty. A student can, however, choose 
more than one association. Membership fees 
wl be prescribed and ০1৪০৫, | 


(2) The Executive sommittee or the 
sebject association will comprise the best 
students with academic distinction of the 
cfasses concerned and students rated as best 
ic cocurricular activities like N. C. C., N. S. 
S sports and games. Members of the 


was desir- , 


should: be- 


executive committee thus formed will elect 


their office bearers like the president, the 
general secretary etc. of the subject associa- 
tion. 


student on the rolls of the 
university/college will automatically bea 
member of the university/college union or 
council as it may be called. No separate fees 
will be payable for this membership. A part 
of the fees collected forthe subject associa- 
tion will be apportioned to the union. 


(3) Every 


(4) The executive committee of the 
university/college union will comprise the 
president and or the secretaries of the 
subject associations. They will elect their 


ofice bearers including the president and — 


general secretary. 


(3) The Vice Chancellor and College 


Principal will be patrons of the union and will 


nominate one of the teachers as the treasurer 
of the university/college union.( 8 ) 


A conference of the Vice Chancellors of 
all the universities of the state was held at the 
council house, Lucknow, on December 23, 24, 
1975 to consider a change inthe set up of 
student unions. The then Chancellor, Mr. M. 


‘Chenna Reddy suggested that, “On this major 


student problem, we should think about the 
student association. Should we continue to 
have the present type of student union, or 
should we get along without them or should 
we evolve a new organisational structure Jike 
the campus council ? It has been generally 
complained,: and it is a matter of fact, that 
during the past years, anew catagory of 
students has emerged—the professional stu- 
dents. These senior students between the 
age of 30 and 45 can hardly be called students. 
After failing in one examination or the other 
they manage to continue in some college for 
purposes of leadership. Such kind of leader- 


Keg 
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‘ship is not desirable. or congenial to academic. 


harmony. We have, therefore,to consider 
-whether we could prescribe a minimum age 
limit for student enrolment with exception in 
deserving professional faculties. We should 
also consider what encouragement we should 
give to students with academic distinction to 
actively participate in students’ activities, so 
hat the leadership could be constructive and 
inspiring. We may, therefore, have to evolve 
rules prescribing qualifications for student 
leadership and union elections.( 9 ) 


Other suggestions regarding change in the 
shape of unions was that the students should 
be organised in different types of societies, 
through which welfare activities may be 
performed. Those societies should have a 
working plan for the whole current education- 
al session and be headed by a teacher. 


To divert the energies of the student 
community there snould be programmes for 
constructive work for students e.g. in the 
field of agriculture, technology and medicine 
etc. Under this scheme students can earn 
something while they are learning and are not 
supposed to take just any job. In the field 
of agriculture students may be alloted a few 
acres of land provided with all the inputs 
like tractors, fertilizers, seeds, etc. 
so that they may have the confidence of 
standing on their own fegest by doing what 
they are taught in the classes. Attheend of 
the year, from the sale of the harvest,. the 
costof inputs may be deducted, and the 
balance distributed among the students. Such 
anexperience inspires alot of confidence 
among the students who certainly have a long 
range of benefits. Similarly medical students 
can engage themselves in their neighbour- 
hoods by rendefing services, like checking 
blood-pressures, blood and urine examin- 
ation etc. at nominal rates so that the poor 


may not be burdened. They will certainly 
gain confidence that they can 0811. 07 their 
profession,’ independently, in the service of 
society instead of depending on goverrmenta! 
employment. 


Generally, students can also render their 
services by participating in teachicg at 
village schools, either-in primary or seconda- y 
levels. Even teaching teams of studcnis 
may be continously sent to the schcols £c 
that by supplementing existing staff in thecc 
schools the state expenditure can be reduced. 
This may necessitate reorganisation o° tLe 
study time of students, but this shculd be 
planned ia such a way that maximur effe-. 
is rendered with the minimum of stud«-tim:. 
The details may be worked out in coopcraticn 
with the education and other . 
departments. Our schemes, plannec or 
non-planned in these various departments, 
may be detailed with N.S.S. scheme for 
Social uplifting activities. Such an efo 
should not be difficult and only then owr 
N.S.S. projects will make a deep impcessic:. 
and be worth-while. 


00117617541 


Inherently, our students, young mea and 
women are good, honest and have noble idea:. 
Only in an unwholesome atmosphere at a 
particular age they tend to became uncon. 
rollable and may go astray. It is the-eforc 
our teachers responsibility to give a 791১0" 
direction te our students by providing cons- 
tructive cooper: tion. 


The’ student representatives should bzw- 
the right and responsibility of managnga'! 
cocurricular activities and programmes of stv 
dent welfare.10 These should be under com- 
plete student management with  apprcpriat: 
assistance/guidence from the university/college - 
authorities. Suitable machinery for s-udezi 
management of these activities should bs pre- 
vided where it does not exist at presert ard 
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steps should be taken to ensure effective and 
active student participation in these areas. The 
money spent on these activities should be with 
tae approval of and countersigned by.the con- 
cerned student representatives. 


There may also be effective student 
rep-esentation on ‘the decision-making 
statutory bodies of universites and colleges. 
‘The court or Senate which is the policy- 
maxirg body in university/collage should pro- 
vide representations to various groups and 
snterests including ০০০৫ commerce, local 
au hcrities, etc. | 


Students should have representation on 
the goverring bodies of the universities and 
menaging committees ofthe degree and post 
graduate colleges. | 


There should also be representatives. „of 
students“ in the Academic Councils, Boards of 
etudies, the executive council, syndicate’ and 
resevent committees. But there should not 
be representation of students in matters 
relating tothe conducting of examinations, 
evaluation of student performance, appoint- 
ment of teachers and such other matters 
al heugh students may have their say in 
matters related to curriculum, and examina- 
ticn reforms, structure of courses and allied 
mutters. This will certainiy give them a 
se ase of responsibility. 


* There should be a board of students whose 


opinion should be sought inthe assesment of 


415 performance of teachers. This would be 
410100-01 to the departments as well the teachers 
acncerned in improving the work of teachers, 


There should be committees of students to - 


~d:al with cases of breach of discipline by 
stidents within the  university/college cam- 
pases. This committee should be constituted 
-oí 50% representa tion each from teachers 
and elscted student representatives. This 


, ২ 
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committee should have the power to frame 


the code of conduct for students. It may be 
clearly seen that it will be easier to enforce 
this code of conduct among students in this. 
manner, 


To develop national integration, the 
national service scheme could be a powerful 
organisation of students. It could be used 
to introduce urban students to rural life as. 
well as students from one state to another. 
Under this scheme, projects of permanant 
value could also be undertaken asa symbol 
of the contribution of the student community 
to the progress and uplift of the nation. 


The projects could be formulated by 
committees of teachers and students at the 
institutional level, giving full freedom to the 
students in choosing the kinds of project 
service that they would. like to be associated 
with., While designing such projects, the 
Specialised fields of students and aptitude of 
students may be taken into consideration. 


It may be suggested that these activities 
should syncronise, as far as possible, with 
festivals typical ofthe area where they are 
undertaken, The aim. should’be to combine 
work with enjoyment, and learning. something 
of the customs and cultural heritage of the 
area, As far as possible such projects should 
be undertaken on the interstate/university 
basis. 


System and institutions which obstruct 
students migrating from one state university: 
to another, should be discontinued as early as 
possible. For the sake of national  intege- 
ration exchange of Students between unive- 
sities should be encouraged and reservation 
of seats for students coming from other areas, 


On a reciprocal basis, should be adopted by. 
the universities. 


Ít is important to note that the agitation 


iva 
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Of students for the fulfilment of their demands 
such as postponement of examinations, 
admission, change in curriculum and greater 
autonomy etc. is mostly due tothe fact that 
there are no channels of communications, 
either formal or informal, through which 
they can voice their grievances. There is 
lack of staff, student dialogue and'the absence 
of institutional machinery which could make 
them feel as much a part of the system as the 
administrators and the teachers. 


There are other reasons also which add to 
students frustration such as opening of new 
universities/colleges with inadequate facilities 
and finances, the lack of good teachers and 
congenial relations between teachers and 
students etc. Thete reasons are also to be 
looked into if student energies are to be 
channelised for useful purposes. 


The Gajendragadkar Commission observ- 
ed that, “it cannot be disputed, that in most 
universities and colleges there is no machinery 
for continuous exchange of ideas between 
students, teachers and the authorities. Asa 
result dissatisfaction mounts, whereas a 
case of irritation can easily be removed...... 
It is our considered opinion that in addition 
to a constant dialogue between teachers and 
students in respect of all aspects of university 
activity, an institutional machinery for 
consultation of students opinion and ensuring 
students participation should be established 
in each university.” 


t 


The above argument for student partici- 
pation stretches beyond its negative potential 
asa pacifier of student anger. For, the 
concept of student participation it must be 
emphasised, is essentially an academic one, 
and related with the: development of univer- 
sity/coliege in the academic as well as social 
fields. It will be a dynamic concept based 
on the hypothesis that the process of learning 


2/1 


is the joint responsibility of the teachers art 


the students both, being a partnersbip in th 


acquisition-of knowledge. 


Apart from the Gajendragadkar commissi- 
on, the Kothari Commission also supporic 1 


* the participation of students, calling it a ne 


concept which involved a radical departus - 
in the tradittonal philosphy of the Universi, 
governance. The commission felt that Hn i. 
necessary because, 17) order ‘to accept th: 
relevance and validity of this departure, ne 
so much because students are claiming pasii 
Cipation in university administration, b. 
because, considered purely as an acaden: 
proposition, participation of serious minde ' 
students in the academic matters of facultic:. 
with which ‘they are concerned would help t 
make the 


functioning of the faculties mes: 
meaningful and fruitful.” 
At university/collece level a studen 


teacher committee should be set up 00 67) 
with questions concerning the 09081770815 
and academic activities of the students, suc! 
as sports, debates, hostel and mess affairs. 
The students should also te encouraged :. 
give thought “to important ,academic questio: 
such as the structures of the courses, thio 
syallabi, pattern of instructions and examin- 
tion, etc. They should also be made awars 
ofthe board administration problem facin: 
the university/college including budget ardi 
finance by giving them representation In the 
managing committee/senate/councils. Th». 
whole system i. e. the student participation ;1. 
different bodies, will not only help make t: 
educational system more democratic ar: 
representative, but also more important, tl- 
will minimise the political appeal of stud: 

union and pressure groups which believe |: 
persuing their demands through torce.( 12) 


In a project studied by RC. Parcey 4: 
student organisation for maint aining disciphes 


g 
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in the campus four different types of students 
committee with the following aims and objec- 
tive are discussed :— , 


i. To develop constructive ideas among 
stucencs. 


~ To cultivate a feeling of self responsi- 
Aility. . 

3. Toimprove the behaviour pattern of 
—+juderts. 


4. To prepare students to become disci- 
plined citizens in life. | 


Tte committees are: 


(1) The Student Literary Society :— 


The society organised lectures, essay com- 
petitions, hand writing competitions etc. 


{2 Student Government Society :— 


Itis body had two aspects i.e. administr- 
ative and judicial. There was a  ‘class- 
Panchayat? and ‘Nyaya Panchayat’. The 
eaclier one controlled the unwanted activities 

ofthe students, the other body imposed 
penalties and inflicted punishment upon the 
m schief mongers. 

(3) Science Society :— 

This society consisted of three members, 
ore of them kept records of those who pre- 
pered models, charts, ‘apparatus etc. The 
second member kept the records of those 
students who participated in lectures and 
*ceeches arranged under the scientific society, 
“Tie third member collected informations in 
«scientific fields. 


(4) Library Committee :— 


“his committee has two members, one 
~sticent kept the records who of those 
avgalarly visited the library and the other kept 
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the record of books issued and returned. 


(5) Exhibition and Demonstration Com- 
mittee :-— 


This committee consisting of two members 
organised fine arts competitions and demon- 
Stration of scientific experiments. 


(6) Advisory Committee :— 


lectures of 
once a 


This: committee organised 
responsible and learned people 
month or so.(12) 


Experts, Educationists, Vice Chancellors 
and even political leaders have criticised 
the interference of political partiesin the 
affairs of university/colleges. It is true that 
the country had used students in the sirug- 
gle for political independence, and sometimes 
students justify their political activities on 
that basis but now all concerned feel that 
in the changed circumstances this is not 
proper and hence everybody thinks that 
political parties should be kept away from 
the university/college campus in the interest 
of the country as also the students. 


The Influence of different shades of 
political ideologies, groupism, confused 
government policies on higher education, 
and teachers” apathy towards the students 
were the main factors for student unrest 
and campus disturoances. But unfortunately 
all political parties have strongholds in 
universities/colleges and they often exploit 
the students at the cost of Education. 
It is also still more unfortunate that some 
of the teachers also play their own politics 
and use students for their selfish ends. Thus, 
the  politicalisation of educational insti- 
tutions has splintered the student movement 
in the country, making the numerous student 
organisations the gendarme of one political 


party or the other and adding to the frustra- 
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the stedent community. har- 
other 


tion which 
bours om academic, economic and 
grounds. 


The Akhil Bhartiya Vidyarthi Parished 
took a right step at its Jaipur Convention 
in. 1978 where 
‘ the effect that this organisation will remain 


aloof from student union elections and make 


an all-out effort to develop a social service 
orientation together with constructive aggres-: 
siveness through social eduction, social service 
and social struggle for social change. This 
step will save the division of students into 
different groups.: The-executive committee 
of the ABVP through a resolution opined that 
the student unions have become an. are na 
of groupism, casteism and competative party 
politics which have completely pouted the 
atmosphere in the campuses. The common 
student is becoming inereasingly ` indifferent 
to the union. | 


` The Executive Committee expressed 
view that a national awakening should be 
evolved by organisations, representing various 
youth wings, teachers and the government 
for making education purposeful and objective 
and saving it from the vicious ever of 
, party politics.(13) 


The student union may heip in the deve- 
. lopment of conscious national integration 
through shunning caste, regional and other 
considerations. And for this purpose an All 
India convention of seculon 49105065215, -was 
held on June, 30, 1979 against the growing 
menace of communalism, casteism and religous 
sectarianism in the 08100855014) | 
A student convention was held in New- 
Delhi on Oct. 20,1978 to develope and further 
the secular and democratie structure in the 


country and to foster communal harmony 
3 ৮ 


a resolution. was passed to 


the: 


” 


the energies of the students for 


against the onslaugh ofany of the communal 
political organisations. The student leaders 
called upon the younger generaton to fight 
against communal ideologies.(15) . 


A meeting of the student leaders ‘was held 
at Lucknow on Nov, 19, 1978 in which they 
warned the goverment that there would be 
revolt if the goverment changed thie present set 
wp of the student union or infringed upon 
their rights.(16) 


lt is not only in India but in many other 
countries like France, Indonesia, Japan where 
the govermént attempted to make - education 
democratic. In May 1968 De. Gaulle carried 
out certain reforms to democratise the 
administration of Universities by invioving 
the faculties and stwdents. Then, the Freneh 
government said . that the educational 
institutions should be “only a place of edu- 
cation, not only hostels or hospitals.”“(37) 


Mostly: in developed countries viz. the 
U. K., and U.S.A. thereisa  gentiemen’s 
agreement among the political parties not to 
interfere in educational affairs and the 
students are free to take up welfare actitivies 
such as cleaning cities, Adult education etc. We 
may also follow the above principles and use 
the develop- 
ment of the country. | 


On the bssis of what has been analised 
above, we may conclude that for channelising 
the students energy for constructive purposes 
it is not necessary to abolish students unions 
but to Change their shape and direction. 
Moreover, they can be motivated to join 
other nation-building and constructive pro- 
grammes provided the politicians stop 
exploiting students for, their own purposes and 
nation building activities and  eontructive 


programmes are linked with — career 
in Colleges. and Universitives. 
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SOME ASPECTS OF THE POLITICAL ৮ oe ¥ বু 


‘THOUGHT OF তি টা Ne 


G. N. 


, Vivekananda’s thought was not just confin- 
ed to what we define as the ‘political. 110 its 
large sweep it covered all matters of human 
concern and especially matters of. contem- 
porary urgency but the point of view . with 
which this was. done was the philosophical 
and spiritual. The destiny of Man, -accord- 
ing to Vivekananda, was to realize the ideal 
of freedom in its fullness and plenitude. 
As this ideal was basically spiritual, demand- 
ing the free expression ofa ` self-conscious 


and liberated spirit and the secular condi- 


tions favourable to a free life, Vivekananda’s 
thought succeeds in expounding the quintess- 
-ence ofi freedom in its 2 and in 115 
multiple dimensions. 1 ॥ 


Everything that we perceive around us: is 


Struggling towards freedom, from the atom 
to the man, from the  insentient, 
particle of matter to the highest existence on 
earth, the human soul, The whole universe 
is, in fact, the result of . this.struggle for 


freedom”. (22-23). 

Metaphysically freedom would mean the 
total absence of bondage—bondage not only 
of evil but bondage of the good as 
“A golden chain is as much a chain as the 
iron one” (136). - This is the freedom of the 
realized soul which reminds us of the Moksha 
Sanyasa Yoga ofthe Gita. The soul in its 
highest status transcends the notions of Good 
and Evil. Political thinkers generally speak 
of two aspects of freedom-the negative and 
the positive, that is, freedom from restraint 


and freedom to follow one’s own will in 
i 


‘the 


, . free. ther | | 
lifeless ` » | eal man cannot but be free, 


well.’ 


SARMA 


$ 


concrete, directions. “Within law is bondage ; 
beyond law is freedom. It is also true,. that 
freedom is of the nature of the. soul, itis its 
birthright ; that real freedom of the soul 
shines through Veils: of ‘matter in the form. of 
apparent freedom of man” (136). 
These expressions of Vivekananda may be 
compared to the viewsof T. H. Green who 
begins his consideration of freedom withthe 
statement that the will in the act of willing is. 
necessarily free. Green has also spoken of 
the autonomy and the heteronomy of the will, 


. Of autonomy as an identification with ideal 


objects and of heteronomy as subjection to. 
the ficeting and unsubstantial allurements of. 
the senses. Speaking in the same Vein but 
in the idiom of Indian culture and philosophy, 
Vivekananda has expressed that “Man is really 
It is” 
when he -comes into the world of Maya, into 


name and form that he becomes bound” 

(136). | সি 7 
We may at the outset recognise ` two 

levels of freedom in the thought of Viveka- 


nanda. What - has-been said so far may be 
characterized. as the freedom resulting from 
individual . self-discipline and the conquest 
of ego.. But this freedom ‘is likely to be 
confined to the individual only and tbe soul 
in its triumph may turn away from otber souls 
still groping towards liberation. Itis bere 
that the social dimension of freedom presses 
its claim. The iruits of self-conques¢ have 
to be extended to fellow beings so that the 
gulf between individual and social attainment 


276 


mar be bridged. When this is done, the 


81080175585 between moral and immoral 
socety-of which Niebuhr spoke, would be 
rescited. Itis inthis context that we may 


real the full significance’ of the  ttansfor- 
mat cz of the other-worldly ideal of asceticism 
-by “civekananda into the ideal of dynamic 
Sanvasa, the true ideal of the 
“In sus country “the'old 13883100386 ‘ina 
cávc aad “meditate and die——— —oae'iiiust 
lara sooner or later that one ‘cannot get 
Saltc:ion ‘if one does not'try ‘to ‘seek the 
581551-808 ‘of his ‘brothers. 
cém bine ‘in your: life immense idedlism . with 
imtuctse ‘practically’ (270). “The abstract 
Adraiia ‘must become living, poètic’ in every- 
‘day Lre; out of the ‘hopelessly Intricate 
(30102 must come céncréte’ ioral ` forms; 


. and soe of bewildering Yogisin must come . 


the Tost ‘scientific and practical : psychology - 
‘altis iust be*put in a fornt se “that achild 
“miş graspit. That is ‘my life’s ‘work’’.2 


ş 


The problem of freedom in its concrete 
foro is one of balancing the claims of the 
inde dual to selfexpression aad the claims of 
socer to maintain its wholeness and stability. 
[hi s one of the perennial questions of 
peiacal philosophy tor which no single, 
üna answer has been found. Rather, the 


answ2c must be sought by each agein the 
comext of the tensions betweea these two 
fazmoza. Vivekananda poses the problem ia 


the lenguage of Indian tradition but he looks 
96১60 tradition and expresses: himself as a 
procket seeking to transform the lifeless 
mouks of the past into expressions of living 

spirit adequate to the genius of personality 
anc the demands of the community. 

“Whether or not Vyasthihas individual 
freedom, and if it has, what should be’ its 
87225 87৩১ whether or not Vyasthi should com- 
plere.y sacrifice iis Own will, its own happr- 


- 


.Karmayogin. ` 


YOu must try to 


pass 
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ness for Samasthi-are the perennial problems 
before every society. Society everywhere is 
‘busy’ finding ‘the solution of these problems. 
These, like big waves, are agitating modern 
western society. -The doctrine which 


‘demands the sacrifice of individual freedom 
“to social supremacy i. called socialism, while 
_that which advocates the cause of the indivi- 


‘dual is called individualism. 


“Our motherland isa glowing example of ` 
the consequences of the eternal subjection of 


the individual to society and forced self- 


‘sacrifice ‘by diat of institution and discipline. 


[a this country men are bora according to 
Shastric injunctions, they eat and drink ‘by 
prescribed rules throughout life, they go 


‘through marriage and kindred functions in 
-the same Way; in short they even die accor- 
‘ding te shastric injunctions.—— 


“People (are) ‘guided like lifeless machines- 
there is no ‘mental activity, no -unfoldment of 
the heart, ‘no vibration of life, no flux of 
hope ; there is no strong ‘stimulation -of the 
will, ao «experience of keen pleasure, nor the 
contact of 'inteñse sorrow ; there is ño stir of 
inventive ‘genius, no desire for novelty, "no 
appreciation ‘of'new things. Clouds never 
away from this mind, the radiant 
picture ‘of the mornitig sun never charms ‘the 
“heart. It never even ‘occurs to the ‘mind to 
inquire df there 1s any’ better state than this, 
“where it does, “it Cannot convince: in the 
évent of conviction, effort is lacking; and 


even where'there is effort, lack ot enthusiasm | 


kills it out”. (476-477 ). 


it is im the context of his acute perception 
of the deadening effect of custom and outworn 
social institutions that Vivekananda constantly 
repeated his suring exhortation in the 
spirit of the Gita, to self effort for self- 
improvemént ana advaùcemënt-By the self 
shall the seli be uplifted-as the most urgently 


ar ot 
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‘relevant to his times. We- may. saree that the 
urgency of the -message has ‘not. suffered since 
it was delivered and that the progress of time 
has -confirmed 
generations. 


It is remarkable that 87865 Stated 
the difference betweeh the western and ‘indian 
attitudes on the problem òf the individual 
and ‘society ` with a fare ‘degree of perceptive- 
ness ‘dad Clarity. .M.N. Jha has summarized 
Vivekananda’s view (hus : 


“What distinguished the life-pattern in 
India. from ‘that of the .West:was the emphasis 
on the role as the hallmark ‘ of . man under: the 
former “while it was the totality of his . being 
that was recognised under the latter. Asa 
resalt:of the role-basis for human relations in 
India;jindividuals, -as such, disappeared. from 
the social scene-—— while they stayed at the 
center of ithe Westérn civilization———. 
- According to 
rence . between the respective : position.of the 
individual 00061 the two civilizations that 
accounted for the.greater susceptibility of 
Western Civilization to the liberalist stimuli 
than its Indian counterpart’’.3 
‘call for aational freedom 
and : independence: followed from-his_- insis- 
tence on liberty ‘for the ‘individual. A 
Subject ‘people have no life of their own and 
as Vivekananda repeatedly ‘emphasized, India 
was not only a 
which had forgotten its identity and Spirit 
and become a pathetic imitation of the West. 
Vivekananda was among the nation 
builders who called for an awakening and 
renaissance ‘of Indian Culture and spirit 
and exhorted every Indian to be proud of his 
being ‘an indian and fo look upon the 
country asthe supreme divinity, ‘‘For the 
mext fifty years, let your Motherland be your 
only God of adoration. The worship of 


‘Vivekananda'‘s 


* its validity : ‘for Succeeding | 


through social reforms, 


Viyekananda:it was the diffe- 


116652859১5, 


subject nation buta ‘nation . 


any other God may wait far ‘the time 


being?”.4 . 


call 
summoning. 
self-expression. . 


This is not tò be understood as the 
of a chauvinist but of a prophet. 
a dormant people.to life and 
The core of his appeal lay in religion for, 
according to him religion was the central 
theme of Indian life-and culture and only 


an appeal in the name of religion would reach 
. and quicken the heart 


of India. “Each 
nation has its own ‘peculiar method of work. 
Some people work through politics, some 
some through other 
lines. Withius, religion is the only perornd 
along which wecan move. The Englishman 
can understand religion even through politics. 
Perhaps, the American can understand relij- 
gion‘even through social reforms. Bu: the 
Hindu can understand even politics when 
itis given through religion ; sociology must 
come through ‘religion, everything must come 
through religion. ‘For that is‘the theme, 
the'rest are the-variationsin ‘the nationa! 
(196). | 


. “Each nation, like each individual, has 
one theme in this life which is its centre, 
the principal keynote round which every cthes 
note comes’ to form the harmony. In India 
religious life forms the centre, the key note, 


of the whole music of national life... Social 
reforms and politics have to be. preached 
through the vitality of religion. If you 


succeed in your attempt to throw off your 
religion, the result will be, . you will be 


extinct. Every nation has to make its choice, 
we have made ours.’’5 


‘Today, ‘with our commitment to the prin- 


ciple of secularism we are likely to cismiss 


Vivekananda as an obscurantist and reactio- 
Bary. it is, however, difficult to imagine 
how thinkers of the late nineteenth aud cary 


twentieth ‘ century could have 10 ৫ any 
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| jee idiom i in which they might, effectively 
appesl''* to. the people.” It must also: be 
remembered that Vivekananda’s call was 
for 3 religious or spiritual outlook 


<onmmunalism. The ‘appeal to religion served 
the national cause in its early phase—it can 


aow Ue an unobstrusive presiding deity over 
fhe cular process of national ০০০০০ and 


consoldation. 


Qne of the' most difficult problems, -in 
“poli izal theory is to determine the. relation 
between liberty and equality. - While: Viveka- 


aan 12 insisted on liberty for all individuals’ 


and for all peoples, he was not equally 
symathetic to the demands for 


his tine, namely the theory of- evolution, 
the theory of the Survival of. the fittest and 
of aatural selection and the 
doc ne of the Superman influenced . his 
views on this subject: ‘In modern times this 
mill:nial aspiration takes the form of equa- 
lity 33 liberty, equality and fraternity. This is. 
‘also fenaticism, True equality has 
beer and never. can. be on. earth. How 
can xe all be equal here? This impossible 
kind. cf ‘equality implies total death. What 
makss this world what it is? Lost balance. 
in tLe primal: state’ which is called chaos 
ther=is’ a perfect balance. 
formative powers of the universe 
them * 
Suppose , that all the particles 
were teld in equilibrium, would there be 
any process of creation? We know from 
science that it is impossible—Inequality 
“is tle very basis of creation. At the same 
‘Aime the forces struggling to obtain equa- 
“lity =e as much a. necessity of creation as 
ahose which destroy it” (27) it must be 
menoned at the same time that the Euro- 


pear theories of evolution were not accepted: 


rather 
l than for. the cultivation of sectarianism or’ 


equality. . ‘they rule and stand suprene., 


We may say that the thought currents of, 


` Government, 
Nietzschean - 


never 


human spirit for. 


_ a secular ‘requirement gets larger 
How do all the 


come 
‘By struggling, competition, conflict.’ 
of, matter. 


‘nomenon of political 
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in toto. Vivekananda has reminded ‘us that 
while the European idea of evolution empha- 
sizes competition, struggle and elimination 
of the weak, our idea of Parinama emphasizes. 
potentiality and . points tothe Buddha that 
is involved in the amoeba. We must add, 

however, that Vivekananda was not justifying 
every sort of inequality, especially the inqua- 
lities and injustices that had their origin in 


` class domination’—the wealth and power 


of a country are inthe hands of a few men 
who do not work but manipulate the work 


` of millions-of human: beings ; by this power 


they can deluge the whole earth with blood. 
Religion and all things are under their feet ; 
ৃ The Western: 
world is governed bya handful of Shylocks. 
All those things you hear about-constitutional : 
freedom, liberty and Parlia- 
ments-are but jokes. The West is groaning - 
under the tyranny of Shylocks and the East.. 
is . groaning under the tyranny of the priests ; 
each must keep a other in check.’'6 


| . 
We may say that because political liberty 
based on the metaphysical necessity ‘of the . 
self-realization was the = 
prime concern of Vivekananda, the theme of 
freedom as a basic. spiritual need and as i 
emphasis 
in his writings and the idea of equality in 
the sense of uniformity and levelling is 
virtually abandoned. | 


This would be clear from Vivekananda’s. 
views on the.caste system and on the phe- : 
cycles. He boldly 
severed caste from its ‘religious associations. 
and sanctions. and said : caste is simply a 
crystalized social institution which after- 
doing its service, is now filling the atmosp- 
here of India with stench”.7 , Although. 
Vivekananda 100k this bold step of exposing. 
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the caste system in its-bare form, he appears 
to be convinced that these divisions - 
basic features of society, though they may 
be named differently in different countries 
and different times. The caste order,’ accord- 
ing to` Vivekananda, may be understood 
basically as a typal order than as thé debased 
and degenerate system that prevailed ` at 
the time. Vivekananda’s portrayal of politi- 
cal cycles is very. graphic and its synchroniza- 
tion with Mosca’s theory of political cycles 


(1896) is ‘of more than chronological interest. 


«It echoes the theory of political ' cycles 
found inthe Indian epic Mahabharata and 
adapts the theories associated with western 
_ Sociolgists and'philosophers like Herbert 

Spencer and Comte.’’8 | : 


Human society is in turn governed by the 


four castes the priests, the soldiers, the traders 


and the labourers. Each state has ‘its glories 
as well as its defects.” 


“Which the: priest (the Brahmin) idles 
there is a tremendous exclusion on hereditary 
grounds-none but they have the knowledge 
and none but they have the right to impart 
that ‘knowledge. Its glory is that at this 
period is laid the foundation of tbe sciences. 
The priests cultivate the mind, for through the 


mind they govern, 


The military (Kshatriya) rule is tyrannical 
and cruel, but hey are not 
during that peroid arts and social culture 
attain their height. 


The commercial (Vaishya) rule comes next. 
It is awful in its silent crushing and blood 
sucking ‘ power. Its advantage is, as the 


trader himself goes everywhere, he is a good ` 


dissminator of ideas collected during the two 
previous states. They are still less exclusive 


than the military, but culture begins to decay. © 


Akin to the ageofthe Vaishya is the 


are. 


combinations 
: supremacy,” ‘the hidden tragedy, the weari- . 


the western world ; and the thoughtful 
at their wits’ end to reflect upon the final issue. 


exclusive and ' 
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material tyranny in the West due to the con- ` 
centration of economic power-“'the spirit of 
lucre,..greed, of mammon, with enormous 
and ferocious struggle for 


ness under the forced expenditure of energy. 
the deep sorrow under the frivolous mask.” 


“Last will come the labourers ( Shudra } 
rule. Its advantage will be the distribution of 
physical comforts, its disadvantage ( perhaps) 
the ‘lowering of culture. There willbe a 
great distribution of education,’ bur 
extraordinary geni will be Jess and less. | 


The first glow of the dawn ofthis new 
power has already begun to break slowly upor 
ate 


of this fresh phenomenon. Socialism, anarc- 
hism, Nihilism and other like sects, are the 
vanguard of the social revolution that. is te 
follow. 


The first three have had their day. Now is — 
the time for the last—they must have it—none . 
can resist it. Tam a socialist not because 
I think it is a perfect system, but-halfa loaf 
is better than no bread. The other systems 
have been tried and found wanting. Let this 
one betried. A redistribution of pain and 
pleasure is better than always the same 
persons having pains and pleasures.‘?9 


On this aspect of Vivekananda’s thought 


- the conclusion of the ‘Russian scholar Chelsey 


appears to be well reasoned and balanced. Jt 


: would be wrong to dismiss Vivekananda as 


a merely idealistic philosopher,a religious 
mystic or to regard him as all buta Marxist. 
Although his economic and politica! views 
had elements of eclecticism, a combination of 
spontaneous rebellious spirit sgainst social 
injustice, social utopia, of the ideas of retor- 
mism and revolutionary protest, notwitistan d- 
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ing the historical conditioning ‘and class 
10010560995 of bis philosophical and sociologi- 


. cal views, his world outlook as a whole played 


a. ccastructive part in the development of the 
‘natieaal liberation . movement in India, in 
rallyiag the Indian people to struggle against 
<oloaialism. 210 এ 


ha: the-context of the present debtate over 
athe, claims of tradition and modernity, it may’ 
be e wzrthwhile to note that Vivekananda laid 
great stress on the need to recapture the spirit 
of India’s past as a prerequisite for the build- 
ing cf the India of the future. 


to han, “Nowadays everybody blames those 


who constantly look back to their past. it: 


is sa d that so much looking back to the past 
is the cduse ofall India’s woes. To me, on 
the 5900, it seems that the opposite is 
true, s0” long as ‘they forgot the 
Hinc a. sation remained in a state of stupor ; ; 
‘and 2s soon-as they have begun to look into 
their past, there is on every side a. fresh 
man festation of life. It is out of this past 
that the future has to be moulded. a 


E Sri ` Aurobindo‘s. Ideal and Progess 
(Arse- 1915-16) the controversialists over this 
protizm have been classified as (1) the 
part sans of the future who callithemselves the 
part: of progress, 
<dencunce the past as ignorant, evil, a.mass of 
5055 and abuses; (2) the partisans of the 
‘prescat who look wtth horror upon all progress 
and regard the. present as. the culmination of 
Auminity; and (3) the partisans of the past 
“who zither (a) admit the defects of the present 
"but: :apport it in so far as it cherishes the 
principles of the past, or admit any change 
ronly f it is in the direction of the past or (b) 
comcemn.~ the present root and branch. 
‘Vivexsananda may be characterized as a 
partsan of the future, pleading for a‘ reco- 
mstriction of India on the roundations of the 


Accordifig , 


past, the . 


. modernity with what he 


the children of light who ` 
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past but incorporating the hints and directions 
that the fature: held out. The, debate over 
tradition and. modernity has now more or less 
reached the conclusion that the two terms are 
not wholly separable and that modernity.is a 
synthesis of the past and the present and the 
future as we can visualize it.. As Hlich.. has. 
said in his“Celebration of Awareness’*, “indeed 
the future has. already broken into the présent. 
We live in many times. The present of one 
is the past of another‘ and the future of yet 
another. Weare called to live, knowing and 
showing that the future exists and that each 
one of us can call it in, when we are willing, to 
redress the balance of the past.” . While 
partisanship of the future can shock without 
settling, partisanship of the present can lead 
to arch conservatism and partisanshi p “of the 
past can be . the road to blindness ‘and 
obscurantism. The past has therefore to be | 
recreated so that it may guide but not “suffo- 
cate the present and block the way to the 


‘ future. Vivekananda’s vision of the future 


‘synthesis of tradition and 
conceived» as the 
dominant note of Indian culture,leading the | 
symphony. This synthesis is also a synthesis 
of the East and West if the East can be taken 
to stand forthe old and West for the ‘new. 

‘India has to learn from Europe the conquest | 
of external nature, aad Europe has to learn 
from India the conquest of interna! nature. 
Then there will be neither Hindus nor 
Europeans-there will be the ideal humanity 


eneompassed ‘a 


which has conguered both the natures, the. 


external andthe internal’. The safety of 
Europe, as Sri Aurobindo has put it, . has to. 
be sought in the recognition of the spiritual 
aim of human existence and the safety .of Asia. ' 


"in the recognition of the material mould. and 
‘ mental conditions in which that aim has to be. 


worked out. “It is not any exchange of forms. 
that is required’ but an interchange of -regena- 
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| rating ._ impelses and 2 happy fusion and 


harmonizing.” 


awareness‘ and à “unified sensibility’? which 
was the secret of all its achievement and adds : 


:“Itis also reasonable to’ expect, therefore, - 


that it is by bringing this quality to bear on 
contemporary problems that India will extri- 
cate ‘itself from . its, predicament” the 
predicament/civilization. - 


The call.to effect a renaissance of the Indian 


spirit and to bring about a ‘living synthesis of 
. the past, the present and the future is admi- 


ttedly urgent but unless the programme is | 


concretly marked out, it will be no more than 
an emotional exhortation, evoking emotional 
responses detrimental to the very cause it seeks 
to serve. The task of the future will be to 
decide which elements of tradition are basic 
to the Indian scheme and which elements of 
modernity are compatible with them and 
capable of being. fused into a harmonious 
way of life. This must be undertaken in a. 
twofold spirit. While the spiritual aim may 
be fundamental, the fusion of tradition and 
modernity must aim in its details, to convince 
the reason of the individual. 


questions which the future addresses to the 
past in seriousness and sincerity. 


Note : ‘Numbers within brackets 
of the essay refer to page 
-in Selections. from Swami 
nanda, Advaita Sia 


1970 


in the teat 


Calcutta. 
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“Vivekananda made an extremely impor- 
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' Richard . Lannoy , in the.. 
. Speaking Tree 12 has felicitously characterized | 
the core. of the Indian: mind. ‘as. a “unified. : 


' gradually 


` statement 
. constantly 


‘the Political 


The interro-' 
gations of reason Cannot. be dismissed as > 
' irreverant but have. to be. answered as the. 


numbers...” 
Viveka- ° 


tant নে রনি which attempted , to 
incorporate the Western idea of political 


` and social liberty into the classical Indian 
s conception 

+ liberation or 
. this development occured with the inter- 


of f reedom ‘as, spiritual 
‘salvation. The crux. of 


pretation of freedom not only. asa 
spiritual state, but as the object of a 
continuing struggle, as a value that was 
fulfilled - through an evolu- 
tionary process which rendered the attain- 
ment of freedom desirable at al} Jevels 
of consciousness : political and socjal 


oas well as moral and spiritual. i 


be “observed, রী that 
-iÐ accepting Louis Kenou‘s 
that “The Indian mind is 
seeking hidden correspon- 
dences between things which belong to 
entirely ` distinct conceptual systems” 


it mei 
Dalton, 


-does scant justice to the integral charac- 


ter of Indian thought. _ 
Dennis Dalton : The Idea of freedom in 
thoughts of Vivekananda 


L 
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It is difficult, however, to agree with the 
author's subsequent observation : 


conviction was the simplistic assumption 
thatthe processes of the reviva) could 
gO hand in hand with those of moder- 


“But underlying his (Vivekananda’s ) 
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বডির শক দি T POPULATION CONTROL = 


Dr. 8. R. S. GUPTA | 


The World Bank in its report has projected 
that. by the turn of tho century India’s’ popu- 
lation- may be around - 1,000 million and by 
- 9025 A. D..it may be around 2,000 million. 
. calculated at the growth rate of a little over 
- 2% a year. This means that 20 million people 
‘are added every year. The target set in 196} 

was for a reduction in the birth. rate. to 25 per 

- thousand by 1973 but what we have achieved 


.- „was the rate of 33 per thousand. The revised 


target is to reduce the birth rateto 21 per 
.. thousand by 2000 A. D. 2 
Bor the’ said purpose a comprehensive 


policy of national population contro! is nece- 
' gsary. It is crystal clear that the increase in po- 


pulation will create unemployment in society, 


as also undernourishment while breakdown of 

civic amenities will prevail in the cities due to 
their enormous population pressure. Law and 

order will deteriorate in the country also. 


During the emergency a different approach - 


was adopted to solve the problem of growing 
population. During the emergency, brutal 
compulsion „was used to reach ‘the targets. 
There is however need fo: democratic accep- 
tance from the people. In formalating 
the policy tor population contro] . in 
India, it must.be recognised at all costs that 


the population explosion 15 the offshoot of- 


poverty and the same has tobe tackled as 
part of the overall design for a better 0819" In 
India a comprehensive national population 
‘policy was evolved in April 1971 by which 
the above assumption was recognised fully. 
Clear demographic goals were spelt out in the 
policy. To reach them as well as to in tegrate 


numbers. 


‘norm by” couples. 


‘family ‘planning with the overall strategy of 


socio-economic development; a number of 
programmes were imitiated, Thus. there has 
been a close relationship between the popula- 
tion andthe development of -the country’s 
programmes relating to population control. 
Experience has exploded the: fallacy that 
development will take care of the growing 
‘Socio - economic -progress may 
contribute to adoption. of the -small family 
But if. there is a strong 
in-built linkage between fertility control 
measures and economic development processes 


- the battle against _ growing ‘numbers will be 


won sooner than expected. 


k 


Socio-economic programmes relating to 
literacy improvement involvement of educated 
women in work, enhancing ` the status of wo- 
men in society are considered important in the 
context of a long-term-policy of ‘reduction in 


‘fertility. To the extent that improvement ir 


socio-economic sectors influence fertility 
behaviour, the need for integrating family wel 
fare programmes with other developmenta. 
programmes, particularly community parti 
cipation, must be recognised. ` Needless tc 
add, family planning is more appropriately £ 
programme of family welfare, the latter has 
two essential phases. The first is the action 
programme in family planning and the seconc 
would be the ‘continuing effort to integrati 
fam ly plamoing and family welfare programm 
in the associated sectors of the development 
Apart from government action, our voluntar) 
organisations should involve themselves ina bi 
way in this programme. These organisation 
have been confining their. services/activitie 


- A 


$ 


t 


4 
4 
22 


maly to the urban areas. They need to 
reach out to the countryside and spread the 
message of family planning. . Emphasis -ór 


mas media and personal communication bet- ifn 
— we cannot follow a too-liberal policy of offering 


weer extension workers and the rural popula- 
tion is essential | 


‘Lecently a Population Advisory Council 
under.. the chairmanship of ‘the. ‘Minister of 


Hea th and Family ‘Welfare was Set‘up’in the . 1 


Unisa. Government to’ act as a ‘think tank’, 
on caajor issues relating to population control. 
The ‘think tank’ should’: devise’ ways “and 
meaeEs'for checking ‘the growth of population - - 
in ths rural deas where’ actually’ the major 
thruct in po puldtion control should lie. ` The 
urbana “areas have by now become conscious 


abou: the needior‘small families but‘in'rdral 


‘Breas a large family is still Considered নি 


de India- it is a matter of কি দর 
wheter we should adopt incentives or desi- 


ta 
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-neentives or both for bringing about: wider 


acceptance of family. planning. Since a 
inajor part of our resources are preempted for 
investment in economically productive sectors 


high cash incentives. Free clinical facilities, 
free supply of contraceptives and easier access 
to clinical services to the poorer | sections to 
whom they were not “available: üll now are 
‘certainly a part of ‘the ‘inéntives the Govern- 
ment can offer.” As for thé policy 01 disincen- 


‘tives , there is little foom “for such a policy in 


` our demotiatic ` system. *, ‘Disincentives ‘in ‘the 
“fotm of denial of food, clothing, ‘shelter ‘and 
“iiedical facilities are" dot out of the, question 
“for sonaccepters of’ family pldnhing since 
form part of ‘basic ‘human riguts.° Ho ‘wever 


‘this will 68856 Hardship ‘to 'roor' families” -who 


are already deprived ‘of | these “benefits “and 
measures ‘of disincentives 
would be counter- productive'in the long run. 


z LDD? i ER à FAR এ টু রর = 


» ~~ 
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১092 our way-back home: to:lndia we visited 
‘Westminister. Abbey »-where::celebrities ‘of the 


- United .Kingdom .were: buried; saw-the High- . 


Jands of-Scotland, enjoyed: the:historical' cities 
of.France, met ‘the ‘happy: Spanish: people.in 
Spain,- went to: Rome’s ‘oval Amphitheatre, 


Pompeii and saw the-beauty of Athens. 

Next was: ‘our - journey. ‘to, the 
the World, Istanbul. the former capital of the 
Turks, “The Turks, once a feròcious, cruel 


wild and ‘barbaric “race, with an army which- 


wab Once’ the‘terror; not only to the people of 
17019 But also 
stintinople. 'These Turkish tribes were from a 
fidndadic: and ferocious “race -who'-came ‘from 
Central Asia. They 4 were ‘ also ‘called“Otto- 
nah after their legendary~ ‘first’ leader, Osman 
or “Othoman (‘1259-1326 ). ' ‘They reached, 


the Sea of Marmara in’1326 and-they... had. 


conquered Constantinople in 1453. Before 
I arranged our tours with. Air India I ear- 
marked Istanbul secretly in our itinerary as I 
wanted to visit- their couutry to see the 
commen people and the ‘ beauty l of that 
country. E 


. For nearly a year we had been moving like. 


EO from .one. place to another; taking: 


fours. Though we visited and enjoyed the 
spectacular.scenary of ‘different countries, we 
were homesick... At last we. decided that we 
pine to India after visiting a couple 


‘Pearl of 


‘to ‘the people ‘of Con- 


_.from the’ 'domestie airport of” Athens. 
-17th morning we had: breakfast, went to the 


t 


was sitting in the lounge of 
our handbags, 





Dr. -Gour Mokon Das De 31৮6৫ 


World: ‘War Il 'and ‘later as a member of the. Malayan Medical Service. 
‘lie is ‘the author of sevéral novels, 


‘Traveller; 
‘and magazine articles. 


‘Nobody -should ' 


the:Pope‘s Vatican-city;-the-ancient ruins: of ‘gave us courage to push forward. 


the pasengers. 
- not there. 


4 199৩8 MOHAN DAS DE > = oo oe, we 


of countries like istanbul ane ‘Egypt: though 

we hadour air tickets for Beirut ‘and Tehran. 
‘During our’travel when we became tired asd 
‘fatigued we ‘atways'used to- say to ourselves 
' “opportunity comes’ but ‘once: in one’s 116. 
“neglect it’ ‘These - words 


. On 16th Feb. 1972 we had ‘already seen . 
many historical, ancient and modern places of 
Athens and on the 17th we decided to leave 
Athens for Istanbul. We had already booked 
our ‘seats with Olympic Airways. ` Their plane 
for Istanbul would‘leave «at I. P. M. sharp 
On 


city “and returned at half past twelve. We 
then took a taxi and left Hotel Achillis for 
the city, terminal office of the Olympic Air- 
ways. When we reached there we saw many 
American tourists waiting in a queue. The 
off cial took us to the airport bus and left. 

' The bus reached the airport at’ quarter to 
one. After fifteen minutes our plane would ' 
leave, so everybody’ was very busy tackling 
But alas! Our luggage was 
They intorm:d me that our 
luggage was at the International Airport lock- 
er from ‘where I had to’ bring our luggage 
to the domestic airport. Mean while my wife 
the airport with 
The time was half past one. 
The official immediately requested us to board 





in .Malaya both as an army Capt. Ib QUID 


A World 
short stories, travelogues, childen’s stories 


> with several 
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the plane, which they had detained so long for 
us. AS 8001) as we boarded the plane, the 
docr of- the plane was closed ong we ‘Started 
moving. 


Within a few anie we were flying over the 
shcres of Athens. . The sky was clear and the 
suc was shining. The steward and stewardess 

started selling liqueur, cigarettes, cigars, choco- 
dates etc. to the passangers, some of whom 
‘bought liqueur and some cigarettes and choco- 


lates. We did not buy anything.. They gave us. 


soft drinks. we pseped downwards through 


the glass window. on our side and saw the. 


beautiful shores ‘of the Aegean Sea. Our 
plane was flying over the mountain rauges 
lakes inside which made the 
shcres more beautiful and more attractive. We 
saw a number of fishermen standing in their 
boats and fishing with their nets. The move- 
ment of their boats as also the wave; of the 
blué sea, which were splashing over the cliffs 
could be seen from our plane as it was flying 
very low at that time. As our plane: was 
crossing the Aegean Sea it started flying 
higher and higher and the small islands ‘in 
the. sea and the ships were like tiny spots as 
we were locking through our binaculars. At 
that time the past history of Greece and 
“Turkey came to my mind suddenly for on 
thet particular sea there were once fought 
so many great wars, the Great Trojan war 
anja number of wars between the Greeks 
and the- Turks, We had not. dreamt that 

one day we would’ be flying over those lands: 
and seas where in the pası brave -warriors 
haid fought against their enemies টি ৫15৫ 
for the. sake their countries. 


It was past two o'clock. Everyone’ was 


‘vey hungry as lunch time was already over.‘ 
The steward informed us that the reason for. 


serving lunch after two o’clock was due tc the 
abe late departure of the plane. After some 


‘the warning bell rang. 
. words ‘Fasten Seat Belts. 
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time however’ food was served and we all 
চি eating. The food, was delicious. 


After lunch our plane just ‘passed over 
a few islands of the “Aegean Sea and within a 
few minutes wesawa vast land. The pilot 
announced that our plane was flying over 
Turkey and was about to fly over the. Sea ০1 
Marmara. Within a short: time the blus water 
of the Sea of Marmara was in sight and the 
clouds were passing over it: We could not 
see any land anywhere, for there was ‘water ` 
on all sides. A few ships were moving to- 
wards the east probably for their destination. 
A flock of white birds, probably cranes, was 
flying in the direction of the ships. 


- After about fifteen minutes oor plane began 


- to'descend aad we then realised- that we were 


nearing the airport, Land was’ visible -and 
And with that the 

‘ No Smoking’ were — 
shown overhead. - Our Dilan" immediately 
started landing at the airport’ of “Istanbul and 
stopped a ‘few yards ‘away from the main 
building. We alighted from the-plane and set 
foot on the soil of Turkey, 


The airport building and the surrounding 
area ‘were not at all impressive. It could 
not be compared with any airport of Europe. 
We went inside. It was not well , equipped 
with furniture and was not clean. Burnt 
match sticks, cigar and cigarette butts and 
used paper packets wére lying scattered every- - 
where on the floor of the waiting room. There 
were nọ proper arrangements where a passen- 
ger could: sit comfortably. We had not come 
across a room like that throughout our tours. 
Not only were we disappointed but also we 
were greatly worried. Our passports and visas 
were checked by the immigration officer who 
could not ‘ speak English clearly. When 
he saw that I had written our nationality as 
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‘Indian’ on the printed card given 
the airport, he was furious. ‘He shouted at 
me and said, ‘You, no Indian, You Hindus- 
thani, Saying this he ‘immediately scratched 
out the word ‘Indian’ and wrote the word 
‘Hindusthani’ instead. I kept quiet as I did 
not wish to contradict and say anything to a. 
the man of that type. It would have been use- 
less if I had done so. He was very rough 
and an Indian hater. He stamped my - pass- 
' port and. said ‘go.’ As a gentleman he 
should have ,had good manners which he 
lacked. Next we went to the custom officer 
who was a beautiful. young lady and could 
speak in good English. She called the 
American tourists first and with a smile she 
Jet them go without checking their luggage 
and handbags. The next call was ours. 
Shs had no smile on her face when she came 
to know that we were Indians. 
to search everything which we. were carrying. 
But when I informed her that we ~ wanted to 
keep our luggage in their locker, she did not 
check them but searched our handbags 
thoroughly and gave usa permit for 
cameras, watches and my wife’s - ornaments 
t> carry with us. Next came the porters who 
charged us for carrying the 
from the piane to the custom officer. 
had never paid it at any airport. I came 
to know afterwards that was the law ofthe 
‘ Turkish Govt. The charges of the. 
and the locker were very high. 


The airport bus driver was very impatient 
with us because all the American tourists had 
already boarded the bus. When we got inside 
the bus it left the airport. - There were many 


taxis waiting outside but they were very costly.’ 


Istanbul was about 14 miles from the airport. 
Our journey was not very comfortable. ‘The 
foad was broken in several places and covered 
with thick dust. Our bus was airconditioned 


3 


to us at. 


She wanted i 


our- 
healthy. Their women folk do not put 


' luggage | 
We. 


porters 
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So‘we . did not feel warm but we'felt the 
jerking all the time due.to the bad condition 
of the road. There were open drains on 
both sides andin some placés there were 


` heaps of cowdug. ‘On both sides of the road 


there stood the vast cultivated lands. We 


‘passed through a couple of villages where the 


people lived in utter poverty. On our way 
we had come across the remnants of a broken 
wall. ‘ It was said that the broken wall was 
built by one of the Sultans to protect his 
kingdom. from foreign invaders. We bad 
not seen a single rich man’s house there. 


- These villages were unclean and dirty. After 


that we passed by the sea shore where fisher- 
men were fishing. 


Alter a few miles our bus drove on a hilly 
road, on either side of which people lived. 
They seemed to be very poor. They lived 
on the hills under very distressing conditions. 
The houses were very: untidy, .unhy genic, 
and very crowded. The American tourists 
were very surprised to see their living condi- 
tions. The Turkish people including men and 
women were said to be fair, good looking and 
veils 
over their faces. There were a- few -mosques 
in that locality. Children playing on the 
road waved to us—-we also waved back. Our 
bus was running upwards on zig zag roads. 
Suddenly we reached a plain and a flat area 
where We saw a number of brand new cars, ` 
old hackney carriages and tram cars running, 
The place were extremely crowced, On both 
sides of the footpaths men and women were 
walking through a vast cro wd possibly to 
their homes after their day’s work. lt was 
almost evening, the sun was on the verge of 
setting and darkness started covering the 
whole of the area. Tube lights on the road 
sides were lit. Most of the men and women 
wear European dresses. ‘Their comypianon 
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was Err, they were tall and very good looking,- 
The men were handsome and the women very - 


What a sharp contrast ‘between 

people and the people 
Our bus was passing through the 
Istikla! Caddesi and entered a 


96৪], 
the village 
of the city ! 

main road, 

'beautTul- building sı 
.garde2. The Air France City 
-office was in the ground floor of that building. 


We alighted from the bus and entered the. 
A young lady . 
. She: 
calledthe American tourists first and fixed: 


office. ind took our seats there: 
was ;itting. at the reception counter. 


their 70:65] accommodation in the Hilton hotel. 
After 3 
kind 4 hotel we would. like to stay. 
‘tier that I would prefer a double: 


hotel should be jn the city proper. . 
phonei . and fixed us up at Hotel Konak 
which- was situated on the opposite side of 
Istikla. Caddesi, about hundred নি away 
trom ae office. | 


Wé walked to our hotel and met the hotel. 


manager 


who was a young man. He wel- 
comed - usand providedjus witha large ' 
double bedroom with attached -bath on the 


second floor. The hotel hada’ lift. He 


himself went with us and showed us our room. | 


About “cod he would arrange from his hotel. 
We tack our baths, came down ‘by lift 
and erdered two cups of coffee with milk. 
The marager introduced me to a few Turkish 
gentlemen" who were also taking coffee there. 
They Ware very simple and jovial. We bad a 


taik ৪9৮ the weather conditions of India and: 


Turkey. I told them about seasons in India 
and the? told: me about the weather conditions 
of their country. About Astanbul they told 
me thet they had four: seasons, winter, 
spring, cammer and autumn. 
the weather changed. In winter they had fine 


. frost. 
swift transition to a hot summer.. 
they had a maximum temperature 91.40 F, 


surrounded bya small. 
Terminal.. 


‘to travel 


that she called us and asked me what. 

I. told.- 
bedroom . 
with attached bath within US $10 and the 


She. --in the. bank. After 


- a historical tour in the . 


In every season . 
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and ‘sunny weather with day “temperatures. 
around freezing point. with occasional rain and. 
Spring. was a . short season, with a... 


but at 5 P.M. every day. a North. wind. 
Springs up.to cool the city. and Autumn lasted 
till mid-N ovember. 


One of them asked me ai 'had we decided 
in most of the -countries-of the- 
world? ] told them of my» intention to -- 


travel and said that there were no reasons for 


fhis.. ‘They were. very. surprised and voldus , ': 
that it was a mere waste of a fabulous ‘ amount : 


of money: for no purpose. - On -hearing them ` 


. 1 kept quiet: - I could. not make them. , under- - 


stand that. în seeing - the: world one would. get. 
much. more pleasure than in- .keéping ‘money: : 
" {aking our.. 
requested the, manager-to buy two tickets for. 

morning ‘for the next. 
‘day. And then we went-out for a: stroll on the- 
main.road. ‘The time . was half past. - nine. - 
All ° the, shops :were-.:- closed and there.. 
were very few., people on ite. road, so we;. 
returned to our hotel. | 


Next day after breakfast we went to the 
manager for our tickets for our four.- He 
had already bought two tickets from Sultan. - 
Turizma (Tourism ) Ltd. and informed. us. 
that the tourist bus would be waiting by the 
next building. We took the tickets and wént 
Straight tothe tourist office where we saw 
many: American tourists waiting near the 
tourist bus. Our guide, a lady ‘was also 
there., We showed the tickets and went 
inside. Our guide also entered with us. 


She welcomed us in three different. languages. 7 


and then she introduced herself as our guide. 
She wasa middle aged lady and told us her 
name as well as a brief history Of her life. 
She was.born m Albania and married a Turk 


In summer om 


coffee we - - 


> 
a 


' Turks, the 


সপ 


_ Carriages. 


‘One anda half millions 


‘Since its earliest origins, 
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there. She came with her husband to - that 
country many years ago. She was. well 
versed in seven languages and that was the 
reason the tourist office had offered her that 
job. Inthe mean time our bus had already 
arrived ata . large square which was. the 
famous Taksim Square, which was the junc- 


- tion of many broad. streets and the terminus 


ofthe tram cars, buses, taxis and hackney 
The new opera building and the 
Taksim Monument were the highlights of 
that Square. That Monument was erected to 
the memory of those who fell in the War of 
Independence ( 1919-1923) and was built by 
the Italian Sculptor. Canonica in 1928. It 
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the Bulgarian border son, the Black Se 
coast. 


চিনির has been separated into two, | th 


' modern sector and the old quarters by... th: 


represented the cefiant Proclamation of the. 


Republic, 


“Out guide introduced Istanbul, the former 
capital of Turkey as the 
It is a huge, modern city steeped in memories 
of its ancient past. Its inhabitants are- over 
. approx, Three 
empires claimed it as their capital because of 
its beauty and situation. It was 91708 called 
Byzantine which became ‘the capital of the 


Byzantine Empire or Eastern Roman Empire 


in 330 A. D. In time that name was changed 
to Constantinople in honour ofthe Roman 
Emperor Constantine the Great. Then the 
Ottomans conquered itin 1453 
and ‘its mamewas changed to Istanbul. 
over, conquered, 


oumber of times. 


‘destroyed and rebuilt a 
Under the Ottomans, it 


was the political and administrative centre | 


ofan evergrowing empire. it had ` enjoyed 
along period. of peace. Although the 
history of the city dated back 3000 years, 


it was very much part of the 20th century as 


-it was overcrowded with various centres for 
modern entertainments. 
of low plains and hills, having a rugged coast 
lne and low mountains which extend from 


— 


> 


it had been fought | 


‘Pearl of the world.” 


istanbul is ap afea 


‘Russia and the 


Golden Horn, an inlet waterways of th 
Straits of | Bosphorous... The moder, 
sector where we stayed, including the Beyogl 
district and the Istilal Avenue formerly know: 
as main, street of Pera, and the old . quarte: 
rich in historic interest, where most of th 
ancient buildings, mosques, old churches an 
Sultan’s old Palace were located. That . pa: 
was called Istanbul. These two portion 
are joined by two famous bridges; Galata an 
Ataturk. The Ataturk bridge was name 
after its President Mustafa Kemal. Ataturk 
the first President of the Turkish Republic. .. 


During the 16th century, Sultan Suleima: 
I { 1496-1566 ) known as (the magnificient 
conquered the Balkans, parts of Souther 
Middle East and added thes 
to the Ottoman Empire. Under hin 
merchants would come to buy and sel) thei 


‘goods in‘ Istanbul and gained Profits out o 


those goods. After that era the power of thi 
Sultans declined I. = 7 


In 19228 Turkish General Mustafa Kema 
expelled the Greeks from the Aegean Se: 
areas, the Armenians from thé east, dethrone: 
the . Sultan of that time and established th 
Turkisb Republic with its capital at Ankar: 
onthe Asian side of Turkey. He was th 
first President of the Turkish Republi: 
and . took the name of Ataturk 
‘Father of the Turks’. A number of differen 


types of . vehicles and people by the thousand: 


were passing daily on both sides for busines: 
and service. Those two bridges. were crowdec 
all the time. More persons come to the 
modern Sector from the old quarters for 
various jobs ss many industries had grown 
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on “eat side; These two parts of Istanbul 
jeined together are called the European part 
ef Turkey or Thrace. Turkey’s Asian and 
Euro jean ` parts are separated by the Bos- 
phorcus, the Sea of Marmara and the Straits 
of Dacdenells. 
unitice the Black Sea in the North, the 
Aegear Sea in the South have tormed ore of 
the warld’s most Strategic waterways. On 
the sice of the Taksim Square we saw a port 
by the -side of the Golden’ Horn. ' 


ships, ‘many auto ferries and many fishing 
boats with fishermen. We were informed that 
from 1570 the people could go to Stanbul and 
to the Asian port of Turkey. Though the 
impor and ‘export business were accomplished 
from fe main port of the Bosphorous, it also 
could zg done from the port of the Goldea 
Hom easily: | 


‘Ths Golden Horn, the inlet of the Bospho- 


rous Icoks like a horn, and the word (Gold) 
applies to the water as it was once a gold mine 


of fish From the Bosphorous millions of’ 


fish’ zsé’ to enter in the waters of the 
Golder Korn and fishermen used to catch and 
earn 15500 through expert of nshfto the differ- 
ent cocatries of the world. But in 1930 many 
tactorizs were built by its side and many ships 
started using these waters. These were the 


main saurce for polluting the waters of the 


Golder Horn. As a result of pollution the fish 





‘not 6810. any more. 


Three narrow strips of water — 


The port: 
was caowded with passengers, a number of: 
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could not live there and returned to the waters 
of the Bosphorows. Those who could. not 
escape died aad the unlucky fishermen ‘could 
The Govt. of Turkey 
came to know these facts very late. Our 
guide informed us that the Govt. of Turkey 
were doing their best to bring back the for-. 


_mer condition of the Golden Horn and were 
‘spending millions of dollars to rescue the 


fishermen from this disastrous situation. 


Our bus had passed the crowded street by 
the side of the Tower towards the Ataturk -> 


‘bridge. The magnificient Galata Tower ( wat- 


ch tower ). was 223 ft. high and the summit 
was 460 ft above sea level. Its ‘151 steps jled 
to a fantastic panaromic view of the Bospho- 
rous, the Sea of Marmara and the Golden 
Horn. It was built during the reign of the 


Emperor Anastasius ‘( 491-518 ). According 


to some that tower was built in the Sth century 
by. the Emperor Zeno. The tower had been 


‘destroyed and. rebuilt “three times during its 


long history of defence. A cafe and night club 
ha; been provided in that Remy restored 
Tower. 


On our way to the Ataturk bridge our bus 
ran by the side of Sokulla Mehmet Pasa 
mosque and then we crossed the Ataturk 
bridge crowded with men and diffrent types 


of vehicles, 


( To be Continued ) 


ON THE YEAR OF PRODUCTIVITY 
B. B. Baliga Writes : 


Human resources rendered more efficient 
through education and training have'a great 
impact on industrialisation in the developing 
countries. 
tanta factor as the 
The ‘residual factor’ attributed by economists 
toa significant industrial output is not 
accounted for by increased inputs’ of capital, 
land aad labour. 
‘gation of. manpower due to better education 


and appropriate training generally explains the . 


residual factor. The phenomenal rise in the 


quality and quantity of textile production in . 
India after. independence is due to this resi- | 


dual factor. The iaterest taken by the child- 
ren of textile mill owners in modern educa- 
‘tion and training methods in textile techno- 
logy is vastly responsible for this boom in 


textiles that the ‘traditional markets were | 


flooded with Indian quality textiles. 


Our own example prompts us to reflect in 


this year of productivity whether the skills are 
matched to the jobs in other industries too. 
We have laid sufficient priority to major 
‘economic sectors such as power and transport. 
_ But our emphasis on raising specialised skills 
quickly and economically lagged the requisite 
momentum. Unless the manpower problem 
is subjected to rigorous analysis giving it the 
‘Same status as other economic sectors, quan- 
‘titative as well as qualitative. achievement of 
national goal will remain elusive. Besides 
_ planning proper educational needs and train- 


ing of skilled manpower, if is necessary to 
. . \ y 


‘°°. Current Affairs =. 


This is being recognised as impor- 


accumulation of capital. 
' cast their 


mooring of the land. 


The more. effective utili- . 


‘the: 
| Medical | 


i quali ficatioas. 


ensure best possible use of skilled manpower 


already available:in the country. 


The university education in the country 
was inherited from colonial masters which was 


“suited to the needs of that time. With marginal 
changes 


established 
universities 

programmes to produce soul fess 
without really having any cultural 
Institutions like’ Shan- 
tiniketan which had developed With its distinc- 
tive personality during the days of Rabindra- 


in the patterns of the 
universities of yester years new 


replicas © 


“nath Tagore fell a victim to the ৪6769 type of 
` other universities. 


‘nologies which ` sprang up in the country after 


Several, institutes of tech- 


independence again were built on the pattern 
of similar institutes in foreign lands without 
having any cultural’ background os an eye to 
neéds of the industries in the : country. 
colleges were opened with western 
system of medicine and training which after so 
many years of ‘independence finds difficully in 
carving a niche ‘in rúra} India. The total 
effect is we produce western ëducated young 
people unsuited for seryicein their own 
country. Hence it was but natural for them 
to drift to western civilisation to seek their 
fortunes where their training is matched. 
Those having strong family traditions and 
cultural background restrained themselves 
from crossing the borders of their country 
and with a little patriotism and huge sacrifice 
accepted jobs not commensurate with . their 
‘Post graduates applying for 
postal peons. jobs, Ph. Ds applying for 
clerical jobs or graduates driving rickshaw no 
more make sensational news these days. This 
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st 
is but tiie effect of unplanned mushrooming of. 
universities-iathe country with aimless edu- 
cational programmes. Our medical colleges 
and tchnology institutes are just supply face. 
torie: of trained personnel to western develop- . 
edcauatries. The residual mediocre persons 
seek sheir fortune in urban areas since accord- 
ing to their trainiog it is ‘difficult to drive any: 
roots ie rural communities. - | 


What i is the position about our industrial 
train:ug ? India is again one of the foremost 
coun ries to start job training as carly as 10D: 
years ago in the railways, dockyards, etc, 
How-ver, a systematic training programme 
was started in 1941 when government training 
centres were set up to produce craftsmen need- 
ed fy the defence industry. The five years 
plans in the fifties, with heavy accent on in- 
dustrialisation, stimulated the” demand for 
workmen, with varied industrial skills. Crafts- 
man .caining schemes were initiated and new. 
industrial training institutes were established 
by state governments. Central training 
scho als in different parts of jhe country were 
also started by the céntral government at the ।. 
same time. . The limitations of institutionalis- 
.ed.waining . and the magnitude of the need 
perssaced the government to introduce the 
Naticnel Apprenticeship Act of 1961. 
Under the said act it is obligatory for the 
inductries to train a certain number of app- 
rentices depending on the number of workers. 
Therz is no denial of the fact that the scheme 
kas stimulated the training ‘ol skilled workers. 
However; the industrial recession of late 
sixties degenerated the scheme into an avenue 
of ducing unemployment. Though’ toe 
Fourth Plan explicitly stressed the need of 
relaeng such training more closely to employ- 
ment potential and needs, very ae has been 
‘done ir that direction. 


‘- Bisa sad ‘state of affairs i in the state of 


industry. There is need in all 
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West Bengal where the industrial empluyment 
“opportunities are showing a downward trend 
even 


compared to 1965 figures. In fact, æ 
survey conducted i in 1979 showed that only 13 
per cent of’ apprentices are being absorbed. 
after training. Hence, the rest of them have 
‘to be accomodated i in unskilled grades and not 
in trades in which they got training. Thus 
apprentice training has opened new area of 
friction in industrial relation. 


Though. skills are directly linked with pro- 
ductivity, . there are no generally accepted 
methodology to measure the skills required to 
acquire a particular level of productivity. The 
standards and needs vary from industry to 
industries to 
update skills and training of employees at all 
levels. Though the initial quantum of input 
of trained personnel ‘need be reduced to check 
a frustrated lot, the continued training pro- 
gramme of the employees cannot be ignored. 


| 
In this year of productivity a beginning can 


be made to think about how to modify our ` 
colleges and . 
. universities so that young adults may have the 
satisfaction of looking forward to a purpose-’ 
ful life. Unless the cloud.of ‘frustration is 


educational pattern in schools, 


wiped out no society or nation can be pro- 
ductive. This is the lesson of history. Once 
education is broad based,. tailoring it to 
specific needs should not pose any further 
problem. The number of graduates or trai- 
nees from 
should be need based, which will automatic- 
ally discourage unnecessary over qualification. 
This in turn, will reduce the self-imposed: 
frustration leading to increased production. 
Refresher courses, tutoring cum 
programmes in new technologies at various 


levels should be introduced so thatjeven those ` 


working can attend part time ito broaden aod 
update their overall view. After all learning 


fe 


training. 


technical schools and colleges. | 


t 


is a life long process. o 
_ Even the Prime Minister of the country 
during her recent visit to America had taken - 
a sort of dispairing artituds .. towards brain 
drain. As the country is unable to provide 
suitable job opportunities and job satisfaction 


, to those who have migrated to affluent cocn-" 


tries to find their fortune and have the satisfac- 
tion of serving humanity at large, we may 


consider this as India’s contribution to world . 


culture. Though this posture may be right to 
adopt 


' facts cannot be ignored. The greatness of any 


” 


. at the moment, 
of health service deli veries in two set-ups viz. 


country lies in its ability to recognise past 
errors in judgement and short comings in 
policies and its willingness to reform the same 


for the benefit of future generations. 


—Science and Culture 


é 


HEALTH FOR ALL BY THE YEAR 
2000 A. D. URBAN SET-UP 
Dr: ‘S. ‘Bagchi writes : 

The ‘goal of 
both rural and urban population as well. But 
in the matter of distribution 


t 


rural and urban areas there. exist vast differ- 
ences and imbalances. Uptill now, the rural 
peopl: are subjected to great social. injustices 


‘in health care deliveries as they have been 


denied of a very basic and minimum facility 
although the Government has declared faccept- 


ed that “Health” is a fundamental right tovall 


people ; the health of the individual as well as 
of the population at large i is, in principle, the 
full responsibility of the Government. In 
India, the urban population 
maximum share of health service deliverigs 
although they . constitute 20% of the popula- 
tion of the country. in urban areas over 75 


per cent health care is located and at the same 


E: URRENT AFFAIRS 


' Over- sophisticated, 
, able to those who reed is most. 


in the present situation the: basic 


Under the circumstances, 
‘understand that the Government is responsible 


| _ Ment as many countries like 
“Health care for all’ covers 


‘merely as a 


‘development in general. 


is having the . 
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time three. - quaters of doctors live in. urban 
area. 2 percent | of the people die from 
diseases . which could be prevented at a low 
cost and yet three quarters of medical budger 
are spent on curative services. The existing 
health services are exclusively urban-oriented, 
costly and are not avail- 
In our city 
more or less one-third of the population are 
slum dwellers and there are about 35 thousand 
pavement-dwellers and they cannot afford to 
pay or buy costly sophisticated medicines. 
Charitable dispensaries are there but most of 


them never supply these modern costly drugs 


tothe patients. Even when patients are 
admitted in free beds of government hospitals 


‘for treatment, the relatives of the poor patients 


are immediately directed by the hospital staff 
to supply costly medicines for their patients. 
no one is able to 


for people‘s health and it is the responsibility 
of the Government to socialize medical treat- 
Russia, Britain, 


New Zealand have already done. 


services are no longer doi daen 
‘complex of solely medical mea- 
sures. They are being increasingly recognised, as 


: Health 


‘an important component of the, socio-economir 


Health development problem is 
‘linked with social and economic 
A man is not merely 
a biological animal but also a social animal 
and diseases not only have social causes but 
social consequences as well. The traditional 
concept that community is a passive recipient 
is giving placetoanew  notion—that the 
community itself can contribute.to its own 
welfare. Modern community health seeks to- 
bring iogether all the available health services . 
viz., medical care MCH and family planning, . 


environmental .sanitation, laboratory, services, 
t 


system. 
intimately 
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di. ease control programme, health education” 


ami others’ within the reach of the people, and 
also prepare the people, who need these ser- 
vices to be receptive to these services. Com- 
mıcity health postulates a unified and balanc- 
«ed integration 
prcmotional health services. 


Ih the aforesaid background and context, রি 


“We need now to consider as to how the urban 
pectle will have the benefit of the community 
healih services. The urban population could 
broadly — be divided into three groups on the 
° bas © 
tud= and social consciousness viz., 


(a) Rich and affluent people. 
' (b) Middle income groups. 
(c) Slum & footpath-dwellers. 


For he rich the Health Department has no 
hea-l-ache since they can purchase the medical 
careat any cost, pay the cost of preventive 
care like immunization and they have the basic 
knoxledge of preventive health care and ere 
capeble to take timely action to 
heal hy danger. Regarding the middle income. 


groug, many of them can somehow manage a- 


hea! Ly living like the affluent group, but the 
majcrity of them who are often described as 
lower middle 
arracse costly medical care though they are 


Cons ious ` about health ‘and personal 
hygiene. The last group is constituted of 
siumiend foot-path-dwellers who area real 
hheadiche for the public health department. 


` Theyre poor and. cannot afford to purchase | 


healtL amenities and costly medicines. They 
wate 16072800016 basic hygienic knowledge and 
are =seluctant to accept any health measures 
for 37917 benifit due to their i ignorance, 
seracy. traditional customs, habits and beliefs. 
Mznicipal 
health serv ice. 
r ই 


service is essentially a publie 
It comprises of : 


~ 


factors that constitute environment, 
of curative, preventive and: 


of: affluence health knowledge-cum-atti- 


The 
avert any ` 


income group cannot ‘possibly 


illi- 
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(A) Envitonmental sanitation eg. - water 


‘supply, conservancy, drainage, streetlighting, 


straydog/rodent/insest control, prevention of 
polletion of environmant viz. air, water, and 
as also- 
some civic smenities, ( B ) Health end preven- 


tive medicine .: 


(i) ন্যানসি of communic- 
' able diseases, | 


(ii) Disposal of dead pec 


(i 11) Vital statistics. 


(iv) Control of offensive trades & manu- 
factories. co 


(v) Control of all types of nuisance as ` 
defined under the Act. = 


(v) Maintenance of Ambulance service 
for infectious diseases. 


(v) Food sanitation and food adultera- 
tion including meat trade. 


above named services are the statutory 
ones or obligations under the Calcutta/Bengal 
Municipal Aci. But, besides the above 


Services, our municipal body namely, Calcutta . 


Corporation 18 ‘Tendering some important ‘but 
non- -statutory services to the people viz. 


(a) About two dozens dis peasaries with 
a number of Eye, E. N. T. & Den: 
tal. Clinics. 


q 
(b) 2 Hospitals ( Boral & Mansatdla) 


(০) Maternity service (5 M. Houses y 

- without family planning arrange- 
ment : no training of mothercraft 
and health education: no child- 
welfare and home visits; Also, cons- 
picuous absence of Laboratory, >, ae 
ray Plant. Surgery, Blood transfu-. 
son etc. for difficult and complicated 

. cases, 


‘Health Service without 


(d) School | 
| co-ordination 


_ proper , 


‘(e) Milk Kitchen Centres for children . 


of poor families. 
tive centres without having any 
preventive. programme. 


8) Dhobikhana—utility unknown or 
obscure. ; : 


These services are important ones and for 


them the municipal body is spending over half 
, should be the guiding principle in both plan- 


of its health budgetary provision. However 
the fact is that there is no proper system of 
co-ordination or co-operation existing between 
- the State Health Department and the Munici- 
pal Health Department in this city. There 
‘are various National Health Programmes like 
‘Family Welfare Programme, Malaria Eradi- 
cation Programme, Filaria, T. B., Cholera, 
Yaws, Goitre Control Programmes and also 
the National Water Supply and Sanitation 
Programme. Inthe Sth plan as much as 
rupees 796 crores have been earmarked for all 
plans excluding Family. Welfare Plan for 
' which has been allotted rupees 516 crores 
separately. Our State Goveinment has been 
allotted proportionate share by the Central 
Government for all the purposes. From my 
limited experience I can say that the munici- 
pal health- department does.not know as to 
what is the fate of the various aforesaid pro- 
grammes in its own area. These are vital 
programmes for all citizens, but there is 
seldom any linkage between the Municipal 
Health Department and the State Health 
Department. A new approach has to be found 
‘to diffuse the health services. ‘Health by the 
people” 
community is encouraged to take the initia- 
tive in identitying their own health and social 
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- between’ 
Health and Education Departments. - 


‘ existing staff are 
(£) Chest Clinics—being used as cura- - 


` various 


“Community Health Service” 


should be the approach in which the 
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problems. ‘and in seeking solution tor them. 
There, is no 
both the State and Municipal health depart- 
ments working in the city are 
together. 
required to be trained and 
oriented in the new approach for the healtb 
service delivery and secondly, the community 
as a whole should be made conscious through 
communication media to their new 
role to be played by them in the matter of the 
new health programme planned for them. 
The idea of a people’s programme—“‘of the 
people”, for the people” and “by the people” 


ning and execution of the programme. 
CONCLUSION 


So far as the city of Calcutta is concerned, 
the slum-dwellers andthe people of low 
income groups should be brought under the 
programme. 
The *‘low income group” is defined asthe 
family the: - per capita income per month of 
which should not exceed Rupees 150. 


—Calcutta Municipal (Gazette 
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FOCUS ON CHILDREN 


Disturbing reports continue to appear in 
. 05515806759 regarding the condition of child- 
ren belonging to the weaker sections of society. 
in India. Asever, the main problems of 
course are : non-starters, drop-outs and 
mainutrition. 
“of additional enrolment in elementary schools 
‘has not registered any appreciable improve- 
ment over the years. The ambitious pro- 
gramme.of universalization of educauon 
conceived long ago envisages the additional 


enrolment of 17 million Children in classes | 


to V in all the States over the next five years. 


we 


dearth of ‘workers if the staff of 


considered’ 
What is actually needed is that thc. 


It is to be noted that the rate 


r 
+ 
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fut educational planners now jbelieve that the 
~iztual enrolment -will-not be more than 11 mi- 
Il on. : It has been accepted as a norm that a 


primary school should be. available within a 


kIometre of human habitation, ‘and a middle 
school’ within three kilometeres. But this 
80581 has not been actualized in many parts 
‘3 the country. 


The existence of Schools does not alone 
~SLsure continuance of education for, children, 
ice the rate of drop-outs continues to be high. 
Accordi ing to the findings of the Union educa- 
tion ministry, nearly two-thirds of children 


d 39০০৫ out of the country’s primary schools 
between 1965 and 1975. A recent survey con- 


dacted by the Sardar Patel Institute of Econo- 
nas and Social Research, Ahmedabad, shows 
tket 56:98 percent of Harijans, 61.90. percent 
ol Adivasis and 45.83 percent of other com- 
munities leave schoo) after primary education. 
Ic all, the percentage of children from slums 
reaching up to secondary education level is 
jest ¢ 28. 74. | 


| { 
Educational planners should work out `in- 


cextive programmes for 
cl ‘idren belonging to socially and economic- 
aly backward, communities. 


mumber of drop-outs are withdrawn from 
scl ools to assist their parents. The non—for- 
mel system is not to be viewed as a poor subs. 
tittie Or as inferior to the formal system. On 
the countrary, the non-formal system should 
| prepare a boy to move inta the formal system 
@t.3ome appropriate stage in his life. More 
30870718100, the non-formal system should be 
-so designed as to give poor children some 
005 in the ancient culture of the land and a 
Stree of belonging. 
The’ other Problem of malnutrition was 
hit lichted in a seminar on ‘Nutrition : tiends 


l |) | 1 
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the education of 
The main thrust 


of the prdgrammes should be on non.formal | 
ecucation as it has been found that a jarge 
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and perspective inthe eighties’ organized in. 
, New Delhi in May. It is estimated that at 


least 60 percent. of pre-school children suffer 
from severe malnutrition. 
among these children is 50 percent. 22 per- 
cent of school children suffer from nutrition 
deficiency diseases. Dr. C. Gopalan, director 


general, Nutrition Foundation of India, who 


delivered the key - note address at the seminar, 
called upon the Union Government to set up 
a high-power ,Committee for the formulation 
and implementation ofa national nutrition 


The death rate 


Policy. He pointed out that a national nutri- |: 


tion policy which was limited only to wording 
off hunger or saving malnourished children 
from death weuld merely serve to perpetuate 
the present scenario. 
ensure that even the poorest 
society are able to obtain i inexpensive balanced 


diets containing all the nutrients needed for: 


good healtn. ` 7 
—Prabuddha Bharat- 


EXCERPTS FROM PRESIDENT 
REAGAN’S ADDRESS TO U.N. - 


DISARMAMENT SESSION 


At the end of World War Ul, we were the 
only undamaged industrial power in the world. - 


Our military supremacy was unquestioned. 
We had . harnessed the atom and had the 
‘ability to ‘unleash its destructive force any» 
where in the world. In short, we could have 
achieved ` world domination, but 
contrary to the character of our people. 


Instead, we wrote anew chapter 
history of mankind: We used our power and 
wealth to rebuild tae war-ravaged 
of the world, both East and West, including 
those nations who had been our enemies. 
We took the initiative in creating such infer- 
national institutions as this United Nations, 


that was. 


in the: 


economies. ° 


What is needed is to ` 
segments of ` 


nn le 
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where leaders of good wili could come to- 
gether to build bridges for peace and pror 
perity. 

America has no territorial ambitions, we 
occupy no countries and we. have -built no 
walls to lock our people in. Our commitment 
to self- determination, freedom and peace is. 
the very soul of America. 
is as strong today as it ever was 

‘The United States has fought four 
in my jifetime. In each we struggled to 


defend freedom and democracy, We were 
never the aggressors. America’s strength, . 
and yes, her military power ,have been a 


peace, not conquest ; -for 
not despotism ; for freedom, 


force for 
ocracy, 


‘not 
রর ; 


In the nuclear era, the major powers Kear | 


a special. responsibility to ease these sources 
of conflict and to refrain from aggression. 
That is why we are so deeply concerned by 
Soviet conduct. Since World War II, ‘the 
record of tyranny has included Soviet viola- 


tion of the Yalta agreements; leading to 
domination of Eastern Europe, symbolized 
by the Berlin wall—a grim, gray monument 


` fo repression | visited just a week ago. It 
includes the takeovers of Czechoslovakia, 
Hungary and Afghanistan ; and the ruthless 
repression of the proud people of Poland. 
Soviet-sponsored guerrillas and terrorists are 
at work in Ceatral, and South America, in 
Africa, the Middle East, in the Caribbean 
and in Europe, violating human rights and 
unnerving ` the world with violence. Com- 
munist atrocities in Southeast Asia, Afghanis- 
tan and’elsewhere continue to shock the free 
world as refugees escape to tell of their horror. 
The decade of so-called detente witnessed 
the most massive Soviet buildup of - military: 
‘power in historv. They increased their 
defense spending by. 40 percent while Ameri- 
6 | 


That commitment | 


wars | 


dem- . Baruch Plan, : the United States 


Az 


can defense spending actually declined in the 


same reál terms. Soviet aggression and 
support for violence around the world have 
eroded the confidence needed for arms negoti- 
put 


eon 


While we exercised unilateral restraint 
they forged ahead and today . possess nuclear 
and conventional forces far in excess. of an 
adequate deterrent capability... 


Since the end of World War Ii, the United 
States has been the leader in serious disarma- 
ment and arms contro! proposals. 


In 1946, in what became known as the 
submitted a 
proposal for control of nuclear weapons and 
nuclear energy by an internationa! authority, 


The Soviets rejected this plan. 


In 1955, President Eisenhower made his 
“Open Skies” proposal, under which the 
United States and the Soviet Union world 
bave exchanged blueprints of military esta- 
blishments and provided for aeria! reconnais», | 
sance. The Soviets rejected this plan. 


In 1963, the limited test ban treaty came 
‘into force. This treaty ended nuclear wea- 
pons testing in the atmosphere, ovter space, 


or underwater by participating nations. 


In 1970, the treaty on the nonproliferation 
of nuclear weapons took effect. The United 
States played a major role in this key effort 


' to prevent the spread of nuclear explosives 
and to provide for international safeguards 
op civil nuclear activities. My country 


- remains deeply committed to those objectives 


today, and to strengthening the nonprolifera- 
tion framework. This is essential to ister- 
national security. ' + 


Inthe early 1970s, again at U.S. urging, 
agreements were reached between - the U.S. 
andthe U.S.S.R. providing for ceilings on 
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some. categories of ‘weapons. - “ They could. 
have been more meaningful if Soviet actions ' 
had -.:shown ‘restraint and 
Stab lity at lo ver levels of force. 


The United Nations designated the 1970s 


asthe first disarmament decade, but good. 


intections : were not enough. In reality, that 
10 year period included an 
builcup in military weapons and the 
of ageression and use of force in 
every region . of,the world. 
the second disarmament decade. The task 
at haad is to assure civilized behavior among 
nations ; to unite. behind an agenda for 
ea 


flaring 
almost 


seven’ months, the United 
com- 
the 


"0৮3 the past. 
States has ‘put forward a broad- based . 
prehensive series of proposals to reduce 
risk o` war. -We have proposed four 
points as an agenda for peace : 


' Elmmination of land-based 
range nissiles , | 
A ene-third reduction in 1 strategic ballistic 
missile warheads ; 
A 53508150791 reduction in 
Warsaw Pact ground and air forces, and 
Nex safeguards 


- to reduce the risk 
accidectal war.... | 


The United States and its allies have made . 


specific: reasonable and equitable proposals. 


An E ebruarv, our , negotiating team” 
Geneve . offered the Soviet Uniona draft 
treaty cn intermediate range nuclear forces. 
We offered to’ cancel deployment of our 
Pershing Il ballistic missiles and ground- 
launchei cruise missiles, in exchange for 
Soviet 
SS-5 mi siles. This proposal would eliminate 
with on? stroke those systems about which 


both 51055 have expresed the greatest concern. 


“The Inited States is looking forward to 


‘ 


commitment (9. 


unprecedented | 


We are now in 


major, 

intermediate- 
developing a common system for 
and reporting. We urge the Soviet Union, in. . 
particular, to join this. effort in good faith, 
world a | 
allocate. to 


NATO and .: 


of.. 


, areas . as 
in 


>limination of their SS-20, SS-4 and. 


: , tet a * Pi ডঃ . 
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vet 
th 


beginning negotiations on. strategic 
reductions with the Soviet Union in less than 
two weeks. We will work hard to make 
these. talks an opportunity for real 
in our quest for’ ‘peace 


On May 9, I announced a phased approach: 
In a first . 


to the reduction of strategic arms. } 
phase, the number of ballistic missile warheads 
on each side would be reduced to about 5,000. 


‘No more than half the remaining warheads . 


would be on land-based missiles. All ballistic 
missiles would be reduced to an equal level 
at about one-half the current U.S. number. 


Inthe second phase, we would reduce 


each side’s overall destructive power to equal 


levels, including a mutual ceiling on ballistic 


. missile throw-weight below the current U.S. 


level. We are also prepared to discuss ‘other 
elements of the strategic balance... 


Today, the United States proposes 


tures - to build on the work of this body in. 


and to join with us in giving the 
true account of the resources we 
our armed forces... 


We will approach the Soviet Union 


. progress , 


accounting . 


with ` 


arms. | 


an.. 
.. international conference on military expendi- 


proposals for reciprocal exchanges in su h` 


advance 


misinterpreted; advance notification 


boundaries; and 


an. ডিস 


One of the major items before this 
ference is the development ot a comprehensive 
program of disarmament. We support the 
effort to chart a course of realistic and 
effective measures in the quest for peace. 


—U. S, I. 


. notication of major - 
strategic exercses that otherwise 


con- | 


might be — 
of - 
“ICBM. launches within, as well -as beyond, 
‘national 
| exchange of strategic forces data... 


m 
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LACUNA IN RESEARCH AND 2 
MENT IN INDIA 


The contribution of | R and D in private 
‘industry pales into insignificance against 
major achievements in other developed 
countries eg. the Indian drug industry barely 
spends 1.4% of its annual, sales turnover on .R 
and D compared to 10—15% by their counter- 
parts in W. Germany, U.K., U.S A. . Japan 
is spending as much, and has become indepen: 
dent of imported technology. 


Since R and D expenses In India are réla- 
tively low, the facilities of these laboratories 
are utilized to carry out basic research. required 
by their parent companies who themselves 
carry out the intermediate and penuitimate 
stages keeping the Indian subsidy a 
in the dark. | a 


PUBLIC, SECTOR R & D 


The performance of the R and D units 
in the public sector also ` lack luster. Despite 
R and D units in the fertilizer, petroleum, ' oil 
exploration, steel, chemicals, power, all majar 
expansions in these vital fields are 
based on foreign collaboration. 


/ 


he = 


R and D STATUS IN DEVELOPED coun: 
TRIES 


If innovation has. become the modern 
‘ form of competition, the -amount of money 
a corporation devotes to research and develop- 
ment is absolutely critical. ' Résearch expendi- 
` „ture not only speeds up the ‘pace of scientific 
discovery but shortens the gap between the 
laboratory andthe production line. The 
company capable of developing and maintain- 
ing their technological leadership will continue 
to grow. The vigorous growth process that 
characterizes today’s technology has the 
following features: (1) Great size permits 
development of advanced technology. (2) 


lack imagination and Indian engineers 
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The scientific. potential propels the. firm - into 
new areas placing it as a front . leader. -(3) 
The uséfulnéss of the firm gets recognised. and 
it wins governmental ‘support and tax benefits. 


(4) This in turn increases the profit. potenfial | 

and i.s growth -leading to self generating 

spiral. | | 
Firms in India operate ona relatively 


© small scale in a protected market free of owt- 


side, competition. There are several direct 
and hidden benefits from indiscriminate 
imports of technology and foreign collabora- 
tion. There is no ‘challenge to growth, and 
innovation operates at a low key. S 


LESSONS FROM HISTORY 


We čannot say that Indian industrialists 
and 
scientists . do not have creative “capabilities. 
The Indian industry is losing competitive 
ground’ and R and D is not playing its due 
role. To reverse the trend we must frst 
understand why. To this end it hélps to 


explore the: process and industrial growth in 


U.K., Germany, USA, Japan and USSR. 


U.K. 


The Industrial Revolution in Great Britain 
was not led by. the Fellows of the Royal 
Society but the half educated self-taught 
artisans of Glasgow and Manchester in par- 
tnership with businessmen. Beginning with 
James Watt’s improved steam enginc of 
1763 an astonishing series of machincs and 
processes began the revolution. In quick 
order, transportation ( canal and turnpikes J} 
the textile industry (the spinning jenny 
and power loom ) and iron making ( pit coal, 
the puddling furnace and rolling mill) all 
combined with the rise of the new profession 


of civil engineer to create an industrial 


‘technology. With the growth of the textile 


industry the demand for dyes 3150 increased. 


2৮০ 


an important event occured in 

It was at this time that a lad 
of - :3, Perkin, came to work as an assistant 
to the German professor Hofmann at the 
Royal College of Chemistry, London, on coal 
tar 2biained as a waste product in the making 
of cake for steel production. Perkin accide- 
ntly discovered the synthetic method of 


Ya 1860 
Great: Britain. 


making dye from coal tar which blazed the. 
way to Organic Chemistry. 
GELMANY | 

This discovery coincided with the period 


of B=mark and the formation of the German 
State. Hofmann went back to Germany and. 
and cet up a small ` factory for manufacture 
of syzitietic. dyes which later grew 
one cf the world’s largest and most power- 
ful ccemical cartel—IG Farben. i 
tials af the chemical industry to 
' explosives, poison gas, fertilizer, 
petrcl, synthetic rubber, all required for — 
purpeses were.soon recognised. The men 
trained in the best universities and research 
10911051015 automatically turned to chemical 
works for jobs. The practical work done 
by the factories became an extension of the 
work done in’ the laboratory and the 
men aod the most advanced work of 
iudust-y were turned back to ‘universities 
enrich the process. of research, 


develop 


the 
to 


The industrial revolution in Germany was . 
the recult of a close and dynamic alliance of © 


the Gecn.an State, businessmen, scientists and 


engineers ‘all accepting the, challenge to build 


a Stross powerful militant Germany. 


USA. á 


The challenge to surpass the splendér and 
power zf the old British Empire from which 
` je won :58 hard earned independente, drove 
America cn a path of industrialization’ with 
a technology’ ‘content superior to Britain. 


1 


into 
‘The poten- 


synthetic ` 
war 


best 


flash 


a big scale. 
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Though outstanding scientists’ and engineers 
were more commonly found in Europe than 
the USA, it, had other advantages: cheap 
and abundant raw materials, a large internal 
market-and a Government fully supporting 
the pursuits of profit. It, however, had one 
big disadvantage. Because opportunities were 
so rich, labour was scarce—farming, lumbering 
and mining having drawn most of ‘the avail- 
able labour. American businessmen therefore 
faced a tantalizing . opportunity, With a 
market there for the taking they had to find 
new production methods that could overcome 
not only the scarcity and high cost of skilled 
laboùr but also lower cost to come. within the 


purchasing powerof the common man. 
Driven by the extraordinary challenge. ‘The 
American System” of manufacture of inter- 


changeable. parts was discovered which 
résulted in such new devices as sewing machi- 
acs, glass blowing machines, automatic wood 


, working and metal: working machines, auto- 


matic railway signalling machines, automatic 
flour mills, the farm harvester and Morse’s 
electric telegraph. Having broken the skilled 


labour bottleneck they went on to develop 
new generation of products, 


and market a 
including .the electric light, the telephone, 
the low priced automobile and the vacuum 


cleaner ali appropriate to 116: 08566 of the 
richest mass market in the world. 

‘Important as these inventions were in 
building up the Nation and cementing its 


economic and political unity, they were quite. 


traditional, in that they depended upon the 
of genius and heroic entrepreneur. 
With the setting up of several pol) technics 
and ‘higher institutions of 
availability of scientist, 
tutionalization of 


learning aid 
and engineers, insti- 
innovation took place on 
By 19.7 the number oi Indus- 
trial Research Laboratories was :375. This 


a 


+ 
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rose to 1600 by 1937. So, good was the 
science carried out in the industrial labora- 
tories, that in 1932, Irving Langmuir was 
awarded the Nobel prize. The tradition has 
been continued; eg Today, Beli Laboratories 
is esteemed for its innovative: excellence, 
creativity and enlightened policies. Last 
year its members published about 
‘papers, most of them, in peerreviewed jour- 
nals. 
Prize, and the laboratory is in the forefront 
in all developments and inventions in telecom- 
munication technology. 


In 1970 the US hada total R and D 
staff of 16,06,000. The U.S.A. today is in 
a commanding position in such global techno- 
logies as aeronautics, space, telecommunica- 
` tions, military hardware and electronics. 
JAPAN | 


Japanese expenditure on R and D rose ia 
from $3.1 Billion 
1979 compared to India’s R and D expendi- 
ture in 1979 of only $450 Million. In the 
same year Japan had 5,75,068, people engaged 
in Rand D out of which 73%were scientists 
and engineers. India having the third 


largest scientific and technical manpower 
after the USA and USSR. is only a myth, 
Japan having 10 times more MANPOWER, 


engaged in R- and D than India. 


Japan had modelled its earlier pattern on 
industrialization on a basically nineteenth 
century Western policy of imperialistic 
expansion. This ended in a disaster of 
first magnitude in world war If. The postwar 
miracle that took place was through resilence 
¢ and an unbelievable display. of social solidarity 
- and community responsibility. But the most 
important factor was adoption ‘to mdustrial 
growth ot high technology. What Japan has 


een doing and will continue to go on doing is to 


2700. 


Seven of its scientists received Nobel. 


in 1970 to $21-1 Billion . 


361 . 


concentrate development efforts i in arcas igno- 
red or overlooked by the US and Eur ope. 
With a near ruthlessness they opted out from 
the non-competitive fields like coal, non-ferrous 
metals, paper pulp, agricultural procucts. 
They also put a stop to * early stage industri- 
‘alization,’ in which they no longer wished tc 
compete, like cotton textiles, sewing, machines, 
bicycles, pottery etc, 1n industries.-torced on 
them during the 20s, 30, and early 49s, iv 
which the military had to pick, up the bil) 
even if Japan was not competitive, like iron 
and steel, shipbuilding, trucks and buses, tele- 
vision and radio, railroad rolling stock, opit- 


` cal equipment etc. they adopted a coordinated 
‘combination, efficient use of high qualit? raw 


materials, logistics of location, flexibility in 
adopting latest technology, increasing the scale 
of operation through automation, to make 
them internationally competitive. The eTorts 
are now concentrated on the “third state indu- 
strialization”’ like automobiles, precision 0019১ 
large scale coxstrnction equipment, com puter 
electronics, biotechnology and plastics where 
Japan has already emerged as a front rankes’ 
amongst advanced nations. It was an a:most 
total commitment to the most advanced and 
most prestigious areas rather than straight 
business calculations of profit and loss. that 
pushed the Japanese economy in every 
successful direction it took. 


USSR kl 


The Soviet Union followed a differen: 
pattern for industrial growth. It aimed at 
creating a society where means of proauction 
are owned by the Siate and development takes 
place through achieving the targets set ty the 
various successivé Five Year Plans. The tar- 
gets are fixed in relation to the growing expec- 


‘tations of the people and the availabity of 
95০9] 063৯ 
‘placed on the heavy industries in prefeience 


Greater emphasis was theictcre 


i - 


to tie consumer industries. Continuous im- 
provement ‘in productivity was sought to be 
ensured through 
TEe number of scientific workers in 1973 was 


1123.300 and R and D expenditure was 16,000 
USSR has emerged as a. 


mich roubles, 
major world power and within a few years has 


bult a gigantic industrial base. Its achievement 


in the field of Sputniks, space research, oil, 
gas, coal, 
stez:dre well known. ‘Now efforts are being 
concentrated to briag a qualitative change in 
prcduction through automation, biomedical 
sciences and the new technologies. Unlike in 
the cepitalist countries the R and D is well 
balanced devoting more` attention . to basic 
Sciences | and to problems of benefit to the 


CO amon man, ; 
* = Bulletin ÀS Wi. 
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NINTH CONGRESS OF BULGARIAN 
TRAGE UNIONS | 


- AS an 
wording people, the trade unions take an active 
partin managing the economy and running 
sociz‘y. Jointly with the ministries they esta- 
blish the norms of werk teams, of cost- 
accctnting, they determine wages, and see to 
the training and raising the 
staff and personnel. Trade union representa- 
tives participate on an equal footing in the 
work of the colleges of experts 2 at each 
depaz ment. | 

Trade 
tives in the elective economic councils of every 
enterrrise and together with administrative 

-manegezs they are heid responsible for the 
performance of enterprises, corporations or 
' secto::.. Together with these economic coun- 
cils tasy resolve the aspects of discovering and 
using reserves, 
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forces counter- plans, 


institutionalized innovation. © 


electricity, nuclear power, iron and 


' Wages at the 


all-embracing organisation of the ` 


. Trade Unions. 


qualifications of 


Unions have their own representa-. 


helping to draw up the work- | 


1982 


seeing to it that front- 
rank production experience is popularised and: 
providing public services for the workers. The 
top . executives of economic corporations, 
works and~ enterprises are appointed by the 
respective ministry, while the rest of . the 
managerial staff has to complete under rules 
approved by the Government and the Central 
Council of Trade Unions. 


- The 


trade union organisations actively 


hel p with introducing technogical innovations 


which make for greater labour productivity 
and participate in working out the wage Scales. 
economic organisations are a 
residual quantity, in the sense that they are- . 


‘derived from what is left over after the man- 


datory deductions from the various . 
That is why all 


funds. 
workers and employees are 


-directly interested in the fulfilment and over- 


fulfilment of the state and workforce counter- 
plans and they show self-initiative in making 
strict economies. The idea is to get protec- 
tion not from non-existing exploiters but from 
subjectivistic or injust . ins -ructions, from mis- 
management and carelessness. No changes in 
the plans and inthe pricesof goods and 
services for the population can be made witb- - 
out the consent of the - Central Council of 


Under the new economic mechanism, the | 
work team is the basic production and social 


unit. This helps to balance the interests of 


-the public with those of the workers. Produc- 


tion democracy finds a direct expression in the 


‘general assembly of the trade organisation in 


the teamwork council and the production con- 
ference. With the help of the trade union local,. 
workers themselves decide-which specialists. 
and operators should join their team. Ifa 
work team is left idle fora definite period of | 
time’ through no fault of the workers, the ` 
management of the enterprise should pay 


r pit 
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compensation not lower thana `fixed 
When 


without any excuse, this reflects 


them 
amount. 
targets 

their wages. 


On 


ing ever higher production results. 


The new economic! mechanism gives the 


trade union organisations greater rights, but , 


their responsibilities in the 
They contribute 


it also increases 
sphere of social policy. 


towards .comprehensively meeting the public’s - 
This ¢ 


_ material and cultural requirements. 
hinges directly on the production results. In 
practice, workers become convinced that the 
greater the economic progress, the more 
money the funds for free education and 
medical services, for training social security 
and . cultural activities. Appropriations for 
communal and cultural 
example, . 
1975 to about 600 million levs in 1981. 
‘ distribution 
participation by the R unions. 


The 


Many. of the tasks i in the social sphere are 
solved on the spot by the trade union orga- 
nisations. Additional workshops for. the 
production of consumer goods as well as for 
-services are set up at enterprises. Workers 
and employees are guaranteed a regular supply 
of goods and public catering. The number of 
retail shops at the big enterprises has jumped 
to over 2,000 in the past five years, a two-fold 
increase. Some 1,5U0 public services shops 
have also been opened. i 


On the basis of these facts we can draw the 
conclusion that-the role of trade unions has 
been increasing more and more in recent years 

and that their active contribution to Bulga- 
ria's socio-economic নিহিত _is more 
tangibly felt. 


—News Frem Bulgaria 


workers fail to fulfil -their ` 


So both the economic manage-. 
ment and the workers are interested in achiev- 


| existing military balance | 
‘and the USA, between the Warsaw Treaty ` 


they have opted for 
attaining military superiority.... 


undertakings, for- 
have risen from 208 million levs in ~ 


of these funds requires direct 


cations. 


ae USSR MEMORANDUM 


In the present circumstances, 
mounting world tensions and the’ growing 
threat of a nuclear war, no task 60017031158 
states is and can. be more important than that 
of working out and adopting efficient measu- 


peace and the security of the peoples.... 


The latest aggravation of the threat of war 
has been brought about by the fact that _ in 
recent years some states have been 
a policy hostile to the interests of peace, 


In a bid to discard the only rational policy 
course oftoday,; that of maintaining the 
between the USSR 


and NATO, or the policy of strategic, statility, 
a course aimed at 


The course pursued by the United States and 
some of its NATO allies at achieving mititary 
superiority is a fact that ‘determines a great 
deal in current world developments. 


the States and peoples. 


t 


‘The course to gain military superiority over 


ntries ‘and to intensify the arms race has al- 
ready resulted ia serious internationa: compli- 
It is fraught with the risk of strategic 
destabilization, i. e. the upsetting of currently 


_ existing military balance... 


The continued 5 of negotiations on 


‘such important subjects as the compleie and 


general prohibition of the nuclear: weapon 
tests, the prohibition and destruct.on oi 
chemical weapons, the limitation and sub:equ- 
ent reduction of military activines ip ibe 
indian Ocean, the limiiation of trade in anc 


transfers of conventional armaments as well as 


303 


at a time of. 


r 


. Fes to ease tensions and’ strengthen universal ` 


pursuing | 


This is a 
‘dangerous policy, a policy dangerous for al] 


“the Soviet Union and the Warsaw Treaty ' cou- 


a Sone 


talzs on anti-satellite systems represents 
ancther link in the Chain of events closely 
corrected‘ with the policy course: aimed at 
acix=ving military superiority. 


The consolidation of military balance, 
lhowsver: important a prerequisite for lasting 
peace it ' may be, is yet no guarantee that 


maaxind will be relieved of the threat of war, 
especially given high and constantly growing: 


[55015 of military confrontation. It is nece- 
ssa. Y to go much further and to work to bring 
thex down gradually aad to limit and reduce 
armcments, in other words to give new and 
streng impetus to currently -held negotiations 
to sume those that have been suspended and 
to Mitilate new talks dealing with. all those 
sub-ects. 


and on disarmament have become the central 
' ares. Interaction of states in the interests of 
peace and ip the interests of saving mankind 
from thie ইল of nuclear catastrophe. 


“he human ima that has.created the 
horddis nuclear engine of destruction is 
capable of finding ways to dismantle it and 
to dziiver mankind fromthe nightmare it 
9০১৮০ entail. To this end the Soviet Union, 
just 33. many other states, deems it 
to acl concurrently in several areas, primarily 
im tke: following ones : 


In the present-day circumstances 
nega: jations, on the reduction of armaments 


“weapons 


necessary 
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Elaboration, adoption end 
implementation of a nuclear 
gramme. It is our view 
programme could include : 


7 


stoge-by-stdge 


that such a 


—cessation of the development 


of new 
systems of nuclear weapons ; | 


—cessation of the. production of fission 
materials for the purposes of manufacturing 
various types of nuclear weapons ; 


— cessation of the production of all types | 
— Of nuclear. 


. Munitions and of their delivery 


vehicles ; 


—gradual reduction of the accumulated 
stockpiles of nuclear weapons, including their 
delivery vehicles ; 


~—total elimination of nuclear weapons. 
| The limitation and reduction of nuclear 
are to cover all nuclear systems, 
primarily strategic arms and medium-range 


systems, 
‘ The Soviet Union is prepared to accept 
on a reciprocal basis that the initial move 


towards reducing both strategic and medium- 
: range nuclear 
step. 


weapons should bea major 


—Backgrounder | 





disarmament pro~, 


THE SYMBOLIC WORSHIP OF GANAPATT IN ANCIENT ‘INDIA. 
_ Dr. B. R, SHARMA 


Ganapati, one of the most populat gods 


$a the Hindu pantheon, has been worshipped 
as Vighnesa (the Lord of obstacles ), Buadhi- 


vidhata (the God ‘of wisdom and the Lord of 


Learning), Mangaladate and Siddhidate (the 
Giver of welfare and awspicious things, and 
the Bestower of saceess and ` prosperity }, 
5105 hoary past. He occupies such an 
extremely exalted position in the firmament of 
Indian life that he is propitiated before the 
commencement of every undertaking- whether 
religious, semi-religious, social or commercial. 


The god Ganapati did not confine himself to : 


the Ganapatyas ( the exclusive worshippers of 
Ganapati ) alone but he successfully, intruded 
the boundaries of ether religious systems too, 
where he was ardently worshippped even by 
ihe devout followers of Saivism, Vaisnavism, 


Buddhism, Jainism, etc. Not content with 
the Indian sub-continent only, . Ganapati 
encroached the territories of many other 
foreign countries i. €. Ceylon, Nepal, Tibet, 


Java, Sumatra, Bali, Borneo, Iran, Afghanis- 
tan, China and ‘Japan. Not only - this, 
Ganapati also entered the European continent 
as the Roman god Janus resembles greatly our 


Ganesa, and Ganapati worship was prevalent 


in the American: continent too as Ganapati’s 
images dre also found amongst . 3000 images 
of dindu gods. and goddesses excavated in 
Mexico and, Central America. 
people were familiar with Ganapati-worship 
andthe upanisadic philosophers were also 
quite ‘conversant with the ‘mysterious 
Ekadanta (Ganapati). He was also known 
tn the people of the epic-age, the Smritikaras 
could not . dare to ignore mentioning Gana- 
pati-worship, but it was only in the Puranika 
‘period that Ganapati-worship got the fullest 
expression and enjoyed the greatest popularity. 
Ganapati, directly or indirectly, has been 
worshipped by almost all.Hindus through- 


‘ the 


“The vedic | 


god ` 


oat the coun and breadth of the Indian 
subcontinent as many of his sacred places are 
found in almost all parts of the country.. . 
The symbolic worship of Ganapati has 
been preévalentin ancient India. Some; of 
. important symbols which have been 
adored as Ganapati were: Aumkara, Svastika, 
Linga, Ganesa- Yantra, Triangles, . 1২601211155, 
900, | 


GANAPATI WORSHIPPPED AS 


AUMKARA a 
Ganapati. has been worshipped ' as 
Aumkara since very early times in India. 


Aum, the very essence of the entire universe, 
is formed of three syllables i, e. A, Uš M, 
which denote the three main aspects of. the 
supreme-one Brahmo (the creator), Visnu 
( the Preserver y and Siva ( the Destroyer }. 
Ganapati in his symbolic from ‘Aum’ 


being present in the beginning of the vedic - 
mantras, has been 


worshipped by the vedic 
people. i A Rigvedic mantra2 hints at the 
Aumkara-form of Ganapati where Brhaspati’s 
( another name of Ganapati’) Agrapuja is 
clearly ‘indicated.3 A verse from the 
Brahmavaivarta Purana also hints at the 
Aumkarasvarupa of Ganapati 4. The Ganesa 
Purana too identifies Aumkara with Ganesa.5 


The  Ganesottaratapini upanisad . regards 
Ganesa ‘asthe Ultimate-Reality’ who is 
immanent in the entire universe 6 and 


speaks of the universal form of this deity. 
Lord Ganapati, who regulates the entire 
universe in perfect harmony, 18 said to be 
beyond the scope of description 7. Adisan- 
karacharya also indicates towards the 
Aumkara from of Ganapati when he addresses 
him as Nirmala ( pure one ), Nirvikalpa ( above 


` virtues and vices, ) Akashera (that Immu- 


table one ), Akarasunya ( formless ) Anando- 
maya ( full of Bliss ), Pararnonkara ( suprem 


t 


- 
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Aurkara ),etc 8. In the 


. OF the. Brahmavaivarta Purana, the Aumkara 


worhip has been elaborately described.9 
Sain: Jaanesvara identifies the physical form 
of Ganapati and further identifies him with 
Adyz-the most ancient one ( Ganapaii ). 
Ind.cating the infinite nature of Aumkara, the 
92172. poet categorically speaks of the 
Aurkcrasvarupa ` of 
Ekenatha also speaks of the same fact ina 
sim lar tone.12 . 


SVASTIKA, GANESA- YANTRA, 
TRIANGLES, RECTANGLES, ETC. 


The graphic , symbol of‘ Ganapati isi. 
Svastika. Whatis Aumkara in the Vedas is 
Svastik in the socio religious life of India. 
For the ritualistic worship an elaborate 


diazram has been used which is known as 


G ‘aresa-Yantra-a symbolic form of Ganapati. 


- 


Wisile throwing an adequate light on. the 
symbolic meditation, the Sardatilkam sufac.- 
ently speaks of the symbolic 
Gazapati. The 
sheald form out a conception in imagination 
of an island made of precious stones and then 
on2 should visualise that there are all desire- 
fuPfilling trees and creepers like Manoara 
and Parijata trees. Under the trees, inside 
the primordial lotus, there is an asana made 
of nine jewels inside a triangle with a kexa- 
gon, and Maha-Ganapati seated on this asana 
should be | 
pati, according to Haridasa Mitra, rightly 
stands for the mastery over puryastaka and ‘it 
menns the realization of the self.14 _ 


THE LINGA WORSHIP OF GANAPATI - 


Evidences are also available which certify 
the fact that Ganapati has also 
wetshipped in the torm of Linga. The Padma 
Purana says that Ganapati has been worshipp- 
ed through. the Linga and the images.i5 


. The author of the Purana also informs that 


Ganapati Khaada - 


‘Lauhitya, 


Ganapati vinayaka.11. 


. worship of 
text says that the devotee, 


meditated over 13. Maha-Gena-. 


been ' 
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“Ganapati ‘in the form of Linga was establish- 


ed on the southern bank of the river Lauhitya 
(89100790308), After taking ‘bath in the. 
the worship of this Sam bhu-vina-- 


yaka was highly beneficial and it could redeem 
the worshippers from all sins.16 While 
hinting at the symbolic’ worship of Ganapati, 
this .text says tnat-such phalic images of 


‘Ganapati were made of clay, stone and wood 


17. 

The symbolic worship of any god is 
presumably much older than the image 
worship. Shamshastri also says that circles, 


triangles, squares and rectangles were assigned 


for the pictoral form of the deity18. 
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THROUGH THE END 


Sitting at the: doi of my room ‘one morning}: in ‘the “Holiday Inn 
at Superior, I was watching people hidden in passing cars, lor, like birds im 
summer, rushing along one after the other. As they used to stroll long ago, 


an Sundays, along the streets of this small town, looking ‘around at the.. 


world, while’ others looked at them, they moved now, of, course with greater | 
speed, turded ‘inward upon theimselves and passing ahead! of each Other. 


As I watched this world, ‘everything suddenly became: ‘senseless’; like: 


a stream swinging senselegsly to dash against a rock- -only the rock ‘Is. not. | 
there. ` Things became disjointed ‘They lost their mutual contact’ ‘while’ ‘ 
each, separated from the, others, Was separated from itself. - Nature: Was . 


calm once more. And I wanted to put the world together even through’ 


this vicious game of annihilation, but the components had no desire for 
contact, nor did they wish to devour each other, they were quite indifferent. 


You must have noticed how. quiet it is. when you go past some streets 


at night-as if you, with, your :motion, arẹ the ‘only living creature in this . 
world. I wanted-to‘cry out: but: my lips opened soundlessly. Everything ; 


moyed away,- -“Holiday-Inħy 18075721000 on my table, the asphalt in front of 


my room, the swimming-pool,; the: grass, still fresh from the rain. “They. all. 
flowed into the lake whichistill smelt of last winter’s ice. “Then T picked üp. 
a piece of paper and wrote on it “THROUGH THE END”. I saw the end’ 


and wanted to pass through it, like travelling PNET heatless space, m 
some areas through-273°C.- | 


This book 1s a sort, of diary of that journey, illustrated from within, 


as if the account of that passage | came from the interior. But the interior | 


was balanced equally by the ` exterior and this balance showed very clearly 
the first day that the sphere constricted without contact and remained 
। untouched. 


তাত ৮ i ia ae i 
We 


That sphere. still stands, on the cover page. of this book.” 
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2 
Delit svet na povrsine, 
ili na nebo i 1 sve ostalo, | 
svcdi se na zidanje kuce, 
okapavanje ‘baste, 
na umivanje, ১ 
ili ma poredjenje. 


T 


A ja stim na zemlji i i jos uvek sam 
| p vazduh, 
baja, 
ilt kod neciji, 
seaka sunca koja obilazi 
svet | 


| 3 
Oci:su mi utopljene 
u dalji ine, . 
one su prisutne. . 


Ljubavi tople 
prilaze kao da sè otvaraju stolice 


i cvetovi proslosti. - 
Ljutav je prisia i i drhti 
u toploti. 


: 'And I lie 


nily i Poems from “KROZ KRAJ’ =Djordje Kostic., 


é 


Hy n + i 1 s 


_ Split the world in sections 
the surface, sky, and all the rest ? 


To, build a house, i 


tay. out a garden, — 
comparisons ` 


o 


or ablutions i + | 
are just the same. 


on the earth 


‘Still a | breath of air, 


à patch of colour | 
or shadow of the sun 


circling the world. 


| | My eyes stand here 
_ drowned 
in distance. 


~ 


Warm loves approach 
-as if to lay bare seats 


and flowers of the past. 
Love came near 
and trembles in the warm. 


4 . _e 4 
.You who wake 


Vi koji se budite ispod proleca, : 
below springtime, 


` ostanite ovde u noci 


i cekajte da se obelodani poziv. resp hore BETES r 
j = and wait | 
_ A kada se vrisak glasova ©., for summons to call you. 
“prostre po livadama = | =- When the cry 


ig voiced and flows ` 


tada ce proci. 
ES through the meadows 


oe then they will fly. 
a 6 : | : 6 
Tada su ga zvali da dodje, = They called him back, | 
a.on nije umeo ü nadje put. but he did not know ho w to find bis 


way. 
( Putevi su izmesani u টিসি: ocima 


bili oslepljeni. ) (In his eyes 
| all roads were confused and blinded. )- 


Ostao je raspolovijen He was left behind 


na jednom od wn dana - in two minds রি 
ovoga dana. < undecided 
| in one of the numberiess days 
L | of this day. ` | 
| 7 | oa 
Stoji grana i posmatra ljude ‘The branch stands.. 


and sees them 


vec punu godinu... 
the whole“year round... 


Izbacila je 11506... ss It throws out leaves». 
| ’ A passer-by touches its smell 
os 7 and says : 
Prolaznik je mirisom dotice i kaze > 
. -Kako je lepa, do vraga! — -Hell, it’s so beautiful ! 
-Kaka je zelena, do, vraga | -Hell, it’s so green ! - 


‘samo sto ne progovori ! as if it could speak ! 


« ৮.8. 
+ 
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GOOD NEWS ON WORLD ‘FOOD ` 
Julian L. Simon Writes in Span” Ue 


The - ‘prediction that food: _ production, can- 
-not keep up with population ‘growth | has been 
made repeatedly for more than ৪ decade. 
For example, in 1968, Paul Ehrlich declared ‘in 
his bestselling book The . Population Bomb that 
“the battle to feed all . 


the 1970s the world will undergo famines— 


hundreds of millions-of people are going ` to 


starve itp , death,” . In 1975, ‘the : United 
Nations Economic ane Social Commission for 
Asia and the Pacific predicted ` ‘500 million 
starvation’ deaths in 
2025.° The following year, the head’ of ‘the 
United Nations Food and Agriculture-Organi¢ 
zation ( FAO ), Edouard Saoma, described the 
long-term prospects for food production. in 
developing countries as “alarmingly: inade- 
quate.” ০০০০ 


Over the past 10 years, such pronounce- 
ments have multiplied ; “© they-seem ‘now to. be 
regdrded as facts of life rather than as 
conjectures. Some people see in these asser- 
tions a © warrant for triage: the policy of 
abandoning the least fit in ‘order to-concen- 


trate on victims who have a decent chance € of | 


surviving. A ‘ book by William and Paul 
Paddock, Famine—-1975!, applied this ‘wartime 
- medical concept to food aid and produced the 
_ following judgments :. 


1 Haiti 

Egypt Can’t:be-saved 

“The Gambia Walking Wounded 
“Tunisia Should Receive Food 
Libya i Walking Wounded 
India _|Can’t-be-saved 


Pakistan Should Receive Food 


1 ` i 
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‘by scientists - 


humanity is over. In 


Asia between 1980 and . 


Can’t-be-saved :. arises partly from the inclusion of: 


næ 


Despite the poular consensus, buttressed 
of various disciplines,. that the '. 
world is heading toward agricultural ‘ruin, the 
view of mainstream agricultural economists is 
quite the contrary. It is an’ accepted; idea 
among ‘agricultural economists that the trend — 
as revealed in recent decades by statistics and. 


‘in the more distant past by historical evidence: ` 


— has been toward improvement in the food 
supplies of almost every main. population 
group. . For example, in 1973, even before ‘the. 
recent years of bumper harvests, - D: “Gale 
Johnson, who teaches agricultural economics , 
at. the. University of Chicago, ‘told. the.. ,Ameri- 
can Statistical ` Association that food supply 
had increased at least enough to match ‘popi- 
lation growth in developing countries for four 
decades. He discerned a gradual improve- 
ment in per capita food “consumption” ‘for the 
past.two centuries,” ১৪ ও BSA HG 


The principal evidence for optimism: is.the 
record of food production, as represented by . 
data collected by FAO from member countries. 
and by the U.S. Department of Agriculture 
(USDA ) from 104 countries and from 


' American agricultural attaches. ` 


Production of food.(as measured ‘by food’s. 
‘adjusted value on the market in a given. year, 
divided by the world population ) was cither 
28 percent or 37. percent higher in 1979 than. 
inthe 1948-1952 base period, according to- 
FAO and USDA, respectively: The difference 
China in. ` 
FAO figures, and in any case does not qualify 
the direction of the trend. 

Siace global trends of food production can. 
mask exceptions, let us consider two countries ` 
where food has been short : India and Bangla- 
desk. | 4 


INDIAN AND FOREIGN PERIODICALS - 


Net food grain. availability—the amount 
available for human consumption—in kilo- 
‘grams pèr capita per year has been rising in 
India since at least 1950-1951. Throughout, 
the 1970s, food production Ancreased ata 


faster rate than population. Why has India’s 
food supply improved so dramatically? The- 


cause:.is notan agronomic miracle but an 
expectable economic event. Most price con- 
trols on food were lifted, and price supports 
were substituted for the controls. Indian 
farmers had a greater incentive to produce 
more, so they did. They increased production 
by planting more crops a year, on more land, 
and by improving the land they had.. They 
also. -introduced higher yield strains and im- 
proved fertilizers. - 


Some people are surprised that 
farmers could find more land to cultivate. But 
' in fact the total area of Indian cultivated land 
increased by about 20 percent between. 1951 


and 1971. In addition, there was a 25 percent 
increase in irrigated land beteen ` 1949- 1950 
and 1960-1961, and another 39 percent 


increase between 1961-1965 and 1978. 


When Bangladesh became independent, 
in late 1971, after a devastating war, Henry 
Kissinger cailed the country “an international 
“basket case.” Since then, the food supply has 
at times been so low that some writers have 
advocated .“letting Bangladesh go down the 
drain,” whatever that means. Other people 
organized emergency , relief operations. But 
production began to improve in 1975 and has 


continued to improve steadily over the years. 


From 1975 to 1980, Bangladesh’s population 
increased at arate of 2.7 percent; its food 
grain production increased 
percent. 


Nevertheless, even though half of the culti- 
vated 22 million acres are suitable for two 
crops at a time, and some for three, yields per 


Indian | 


' Therefore, though 


09011507095 as the harbinger of an 


‘world 


at a rate of 4. 
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acre remain low. Only 3.4 million acres are- 
irrigated, and there is no strong inccentive to 
increase that amount. Storage capacity in 
Bangladesh is limited, and about 75 percen: 
ofthe farms produce for subsistence rather 
than for the ‘market... 


Food is টনি to meet demand, either 


of subsistence-farming families or of the 
market. When demand increases, farmers are 


encouraged to find ways to produce more 
crops and improve the land. 
‘ Food, like other resources, is a marke! 


commodity, Wherever it is bought and sold, 


‘the most sensible measure of scarcity is price 


( and the cost of production, which is close to 
price over the long term ). .But we must keep 
in mind that price does not tell us everything 
about scarcity and social welfare.... 


“The price of a week’s groceries may be 
higher now than ina previous year, but there 
is no harm to society if income also increases. 
the price of food: and the 
social welfare are often connected, they are 
not identical. - | | 


in the United States, the sharp rise in food 
prices in 1972-1973 was interpreted by many 
increasing 
scarcity of food. But the trend in food prices 
over the long term justifies a more cheerful 
attitude. Because wheat is important in the 


. diets of so many countries, and because its 


price tends to move in concert with the prices 
of other grains, it is an important indicator of 
food: supplies generally. And U.S. 

export prices for food grams are reasonably 
representative of world-market prices. Since 
1800, the price of wheat relative to wages has 
fallen sixfold. Relative to an estimated Con- 


‘sumer Price Index over the same period, it has 


failen by more than a‘third. . From this poini 
of view, the abrupt price jump that took piace 
in the 1970s is seen to be one of many 10017 ৮৭ 


পাশ 
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tions. that have occufred in the midst of 
steady décline. 
‘The decline in wheat prices is hard to 


believe especially when one considers the great 
increase in demand resulting from ‘world 
population increases and world income in- 
creases. But: production increased even 
more—enough to overcome these pressures 
and keep the price down. There is no reason 
#0, assume that the future will not be continu- 
ous with the past. Thus, from the. historical 
trend toward cheaper and more plentiful 
food, it is reasonable . to conclude that real 
prices for food will “continue to drop as food 
becomes more aòundaut. 


Population growth has raised the specter 
of increased pressure onthe land. More 
people, it is said, make for smaller farms.- per 
farmer,and hence a harder struggle to produce 
enough to eat, ‘until each of us is scratching 
out three skimpy meals from 18 hours’ 
a day, on a plot the size of a’ window box. 
“More people, less land,” the Environmental 
Fund says.. 


„Yet E world now eats as well as, or 
better than, it did in earlier centuriès—even in 
poor countries. This paradox is explained as 
follows : Reduction inthe amount of land 
available to the farmer causes little hardship 
if previously he did not need ‘to farm all the 
land that was available to him. -( However, he 
may have to change his methods so as to 
cultivate the land more intensively..) Further- 
more, when farmers need more land they 
make more land. They build land for cultiva- 
tion by investing their energy, blood, money 
and ingenuity in it. ‘The increase in 
tural output as population rises ( with or with- 
outan accompanying rise in income) has 
been accomplished, in most countries, largely 
‘by increases in the amount of land farmed. 


The late Joginder Kumar, a demographer, 


N 


“arable and permanent cropland” 


work. 


: yields per acre are increasing. 


agricul- 
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gave the following : There was 9 percent more 
arable land in 1960 than in 1950 in the 87 
countries for which he could find data ; these. 
countries account for 73 percent of the world’s 
total land ‘area. Some of the places where 
the quantity of cultivated land is increasing 


-are surprising—India, for example, where the 


amount of cultivated land rose from 1,261,001 
to 1,379,190 square kilometers between 1951 
and 1960. 


The trend that Kumar found from 1950 to 
1960 continues. FAO has collected. data back 
to the 1960s showing that there was a rise in 
from 1,394 
to 1,506 million hectares in the world a3‘a 


whole between 1961-1965 and 1975, 
increase of 8 percent. In the developing 
countries the gain is particularly — 


and encouraging. 


the fact that the amount. of arable land in 
the. _ world is increasing does not forebode 
diminishing returns in the long ron, ` with 
successively - poorer land being brought into: 
use, because itis also a fact that: average 
Improvements 
in yield per acre and total production can be 
so great that farmers cultivate less land. Such. 
was the case in the United States, for example, 
until the 1970s, 


In the United States, surplus production 3 
has been the problem. The high output has 
been .obtained in large part with huge farm - 
machines that require flat land for efficiency. 
This combination of increased productivity per 
acre of good land and increased use of equip- 


‘ ment adapted to flat land has maae it unprofi- 


tableto farm some land that formerly: was 
cultivated... Although yields have continued to. 
increase inthe United States, world demand 
and changesin government agricultural 
policies were incentives for farmers to increase 
their acreage over the last decade. Not oaly 


an - 
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is more pasture and fallow land being cropped . 


now but also ‘new cropland is being. created 
at the rate of 1.25( or, according to another 
‘estimate, 1.7) million acresa year, by 


irrigation, swamp drainage, and other means. 


This is a much larger quantity of land than the 
‘amount converted to cities and highways each 
year. ee 

The potential for creating new land has 
increased as knowledge, machinery, and 
power sources have improved. At one time, 
mo3t.of Europe could not be planted, because 
the soils’ were “too heavy.” -When a plow 
that could farm the heavy soil was invented, 
much of Europe suddenly became arable in 
the eyes of the people who lived there. In the 
2oth century, bulldozers and dynamite have 
cleared out stumps that kept land from being 
plowed. And in the future, cheap transporta- 
tion and desalination may transform what are 
now deserts into arable lards: The definition 
of “arable” changes as technology develops 
-and the demand for land rises. Hence any 
calculation of “arable” land should be seen 
for what it is—a rough estimate without per- 
manent force. | 


Experts and laymen alike continue to 
state the obvious” ( though incorrect ) view 
that there is a limit on the amount of food in 
' the world, and that if some countries consume 
more, others in need will have less. What I 
have tried to demonstrate here is that food 
hasno long-run, physical limit." This does 
not mean that © complacency about the food 
supply is inorder. Droughts and famines 
occur; in some countries, even under 
ordinary, circumstances, some people don’t 
have enough to eat. But these conditions are 


not inevitable ; they are rarely permanent. 
I believe that, with effort and with 
confidence, they can be reversed. 

| —Span 


. respect of the 


Supreme 
í fandamental right by executive or adminis- | 


‘two 
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EXCERPTS FROM THE SECOND 
CONSTITUTION OF THE REPUBLIC 
OF SRI LANKA” 


W.A. Wishwa Warnapala writes : 

The exercise of the fundamental rights and 
freedoms was made subject ‘to restrictions, 
and this was done to give effect to the princi- 
ples of State policy in ithe Constitution of 
1972. 69 The. - enlargement in the scope of 
fundamental rights and the inclusion of nine 
basic rights and freedoms i in article 14( 1) of 
the Constitution made certain Changes in res- 
pect of the restrictions. The exercise of the 
fuudamental rights recognised’in- this section 
have been made subject to restrictions in ‘the 
interests of racial and religious harmony’.70 
The freedom of associations and the. freedom 
to engage in a profession have been treated in 
the same way in the intefst of the national 
economy. The “most significant innovation in 


ferment of the rights ‘to seek remedy from the 
Court on any infringement of a 


trative action. 


The language problems, which agitated the 
minds of legislators in Sri Lanka in the last 
decades, attracted the attention of the 
authors of the Constitution of 1972 and they, 
in addition to the constitutional isation of 
certain Pieces of language legislation, intro- 
duced three basic divisions known as (1) 
official language( 2 ) language of legislation 
and ( 3 ) the language of the courts.7] These 
changes, represented certain vital concessions 
but they, as Dr. N. M. Perera stated, did not 
go far enough due to the predominance of 
Sinhala chauvinism within the ‘Sri Lanka 
Freedom Party.72 The Constitution of 1978, 
incorporating certain features of the Constitu- 
tion of 1972, ‘brought abouta number of 
significant changes, the most important of 


fundamental rights is the con- 


| 
| 
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which was the recognition of Sinhala and 
Tamil ás: the ‘national languages of Sri Lanka. 
This; iw effect, means that both Sinhala and 
Tamil enjoy parity of status and certain seg- 
ments of the Tamil community considered 
this a step in the direction of communal amity. 


73 The recognition of Tamil as a 
language : has been interpreted as acecptance 


of ‘the Tamil community as a distinct nation- . 


ality with its own language and culture’.74 
This recognition incorporated in article 19, in 
the context of the position of . Sinhala as the 
official language, could be interpreted in asso- 
ciation with the provisions r relating to the use 
of the national language in Parliament and 
local government institutions, education, 
administration and the courts. The use of the 
national languages in Parliament and local 
government institutions came to be recognised 
in the early fifties and the Standing Orders, in 
the case of the Parliament, were amended to 
provide forit. The significance of this pro- 
vision is that it guarantees the right ofa 
member ofthe Tamil community to use his 


own language in any local authority, irrespec- ` 


tive of the area in which this is situated. The 
medium of instruction in education provided 
for the use of both Sinhala and Tamil since 
the intrcduction of Swabasha. | 
of the Constitution provides for the 
introduciion of facilities to conduct courses 
in the medium through which the students 
“were educated prior to their admission to the 
| University. These conditions, which have 
been given a constitutional status, were in 
existence in the past but they were not part of 
language rights written into the Constitution. 
The language of administration, which found 
no place in the previous Constitution, is an 

innovation of great significance. The Tamil 
language has been recognised as ‘the language 

of administration forthe maintenance of 


| 


national — 
. tions ` 


national languages. 


Article.21 (2). 
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by public institutions in the . ‘Northern and 
Eastern Provinces. This- demonstrates that a 
special status has been given to Tamil Langu- 


age in the administration of these two pro~ 
/vinces. Article22(2) ‘confers a constitu 
tional right on any citizen, irrespec- 


tive of the place of his residence in Sri Lanka, 
to. communicate with, receive. communica- 
from and transact business with any 
official of the administration in one of the 
This means that, the use 
of Tamil is not confined to,the two provinces 
specifically - mentioned in the Constitution. - 
A person, on the basis of the same provision, 

is entitled to obtain copies of documents, 

circulars and forms in the respective national 
language or witha translation. This provisi- 


‘on, though certain to impose a burden on the 


administrative apparatus, ensures the right of 
a member ' of a minority community to deal 
with the administration without experiencing 
difficulties due to the absence of a knowledge 
of the official language. This change is 
certain to facilitate the transaction of business 
between the administration and citizens: be- 
longing to the Tamil community. The language 
regulations pertaining to ‘examination for the 
admission of persons to the public and, judi- 
cial services’ have been given constitutional 
recognition through the provisions incorporat- 
edin- Article 22(5) of the Constitution. 


‘Though a person is entitled to seek admission 


to the public service through the medium of 
his national language, heis expected to 
‘acquire a sufficient knowledge of the official 
language withina reasonable time after 
admission to any such Service’, and this, 
therefore, makes no change in the requirement. 
that | ‘proficiency in the official language i is- 


necessary for a Tamil public servant to’ remain 


inthe public service. A matter, which the. 


' Tamil community resisted, has now been given . 
public records and transaction of alj business constitutional 


piciu., Tle picvsicrs 


i 
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relating to the language of ‘the courts have responsible in the past. 
given a status to the Tamil . Language in the l 

courts of the Eastern and Northern provinces. REFERENCE 

Article 24(2)enablesa personto initiate 69., Report of the Select Committee, p. 147. 
proceedings ia Tamil in a court in any part 01. 70. Article 15 (3) of the Constitution of 1978. 
the country and this isan important innova- 71. Chapter 1II of the Constitution of 1972. 
tion because it gives equality of status to the 72. Socialist Nation-of 16th August, 1978. 
‘Tamil language. 75 According to Article 25, 73. Satyendra, N. ‘The Language Provisions 
the State is expected to providé adequate of the New Constitution’, in Tribune of 
facilities for the use of the languages, and this - 14 October, 1978, p. 29. 

provides a safeguard against any attempt to 74. lbid; p.29, 

undermine the implementation of the provi- 75. Hansard, NSA. Vol. 28, No. 12, Column 


sions relating to language. ` 1194. i i 
Another nove! feature of the. Constitution 76. Peiris, L-L.T. The Citizenship Law of thé 
is the inclusion ofa Chapter on Citizenship. - Republic of Sri Lanka, Government Press, 


Article 26(1) states that ‘there shall be ome ৮ 1974. Ee 
‘status of citizenship known as the status ofa 77. Vide S. Thondaman’s Memorandum im the 


citizen of Sri Lanka‘.76 Thè- distinction Select Committee Report. 1978. 
between citizenship by descent and by registra- | MODERN-CEYLON STUDIES 
tion came to be introduced by the Citizenship — University of Peradeniya Sri Lanka 


Act,No.18 of 1948, and this piece of legislation, 

‘which disenfranchised the Indian community ISRAEL 

in'the island, reached the statute book during 
‘the period of office of the UNP. Article 26 Messianic vision & pioneering drive 

(3) clearly states that no distinction needs to | By—David Ben-Gurion 
be drawn between citizens of Sri Lanka for It is clear that the founders and the imme- 
any purpose by reference to the mode of diate builders’ of the State of Israel were the 
acquisition of such status, and this, in effect, immigrants who came to the country, ;lived in 
amounts to the complete elimination of the it, built it in the sweat of their brow, and carri- 

status of a registered citizen. Ihe leaders of ed out in their lives a three-fold transformation: 
the Indian communiity, though welcoming they changed their country, language and way 
this provision, thought ‘that no attempt has of life. Before the establishment of the State, 
been made to eradicate the iniquities in the these founders and builders came mainly from ` 
existing citizenship laws.77 Article: 26 (6) of Europe, starting in the last quarter of the 19th 
the Constitution imposes a secondary. status century and continuing until close to the, rise 
on the existing citizenshsp laws. These inno- of the State; they came from the Jewry in 
. vations, which provoked no opposition from which the idea of Hibbat Zion (the Love of 
the forces of Sinhala chauvinism, ‘did not Zion) and later the political Zionist Movement 
Satisfy certain elements within the partyin took shape. The immigration was marked by 
power. The Government, in introducing these strongly: ideological characteristics and from 
changes in such areas as language. and citizen- the nineteenth century, even before the publi- 
Ship, has taken steps to rectify the mistakes cation of Herzl’s Judenstaat and the convening 
for which they were partially, if not totally, of the first Zionist ডি in Basle, this idea 
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was given the name, of “Zionism.” The 
meanirg behind. the idea was the will to return 
to Zion: and to reassemble the nation 
own land. 


One the causes of. Zionism was no doubt 
distress, economic, political and cultural, of 
various types and fluctuating intensities. But 
distress alone is not sufficient to impel people 


to migrate to a country where they meet with 


even greafer difficulties than those they sao 
ia the countries they came from. ` i 


REDEMPTION 
It is impossible to understand everything 


that has happened in our days—the renewal, 


of the Jewish: State and the immigration 
3f tens of thousands ‘of Jews who never 
read Eess, Pinsker and Herzl, and ‘perhaps 
nad ever even heard’ the name of 


Zionism—without considering the vision of 
_is implanted: 


Messianic redemption which 
jeep inthe heart of the Jewish people, not 
nly since the destruction of the second 
Temple, but ever since the days of the first 


literary prophets, if not before the departure - 


‘rom Egypt. This vision fills the very air of 
Jewish history, and in various countries at 
different times it has been the motive force in. 
>owerful movements, which at the, time deeply 


stirred the Jewish’ people, . sometimes 
asa. whole and ‘sometimes in part. They 
were the profound and, never-failing 


sources from which the Jews, dispersed in, 
exile fcr hundreds of years, drew the moral 


and spiritual strength to face all the 
difficulties of life in foreign lands and to 
survive until the coming of national salvation. 
Anyone who does not realize that the vision 


of Messianic redemption is the central feature | 


of the uniqueness of the Jewish people, does 
not understand the central truth of Jewish 
history. and the cornerstone of the faith of 
israel. The 


in its 


. effort. 


| pre pared 


God of Israel was not like God 
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of the Vedanta—-a metaphysical entity ora 


„supreme force beyond good and evil—but a 


moral entity, personifying the supreme values: 
of righteousness, mercy and love, and man,. 
according to the Jewish 5011010168১, ae 
created in the image of this God. 

‘The aspiration of our people’s prophets 
and teachers was for complete national 
redemption in the Promised land. The vision, 
however, was not limited to the Jewish people, 
but brought tidings of peace, righteousness 
and equality to all peoples, in other words, 


complete redemption for the human race and 


an end to all tyranny and wickedness ‘in the 
world. ; 
Our redemption will not come about, how- 


- ever, merely as‘a result of the redemption of 


the world. We shall not succeed without. an 
Redemption: must come from: within 
ourselves. The Messianic vision that has ` 
lighted up our path for thousands of years has 

and fitted us to be a light to the 

nations. Moreover ithas imposed upon us 

the duty of becoming a model people , and 

building ' a model state. It is through the 

force of this ideal with which we are imbued 

that we have succeeded i in achieving the renew- 

al of our independence—the “beginnings of 
the redemption” ‘without the hope for Messi- 

anic redemption and the profound attach: - 
ment to the ancient homeland, the State of’ 

Israel would never have been established. 


| FOUNDATIONS o, E 


When the aspiration for Messianic re demp- 
tion was combined with the pioneering drive 
that was.reawakened in the nineteenth century 
and directed, first a thin trickle, and then a. ` 
growin z stream of the Jewish migration to the 


"Homeland (this migration was rightly referred 


to as aliya}, when the aliya was fertilized by 
the idea of labour, and young people ‘from | 


towns and cities in the Diaspora became land- 
চি 
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‘workers, road-builders,, drainers of swamps 
and factory workers in the Ho meland—then 
the material foundations had been laid for the 
= renewal of Israel's sovereign 
and the 
vision of the redemption of, our people as Jews 
and as human beings. And although it-was 
only the immigtants who were the actual buil- 


ders and founders of the State, the creation of 
the potentiality of an independent Israel was 


the work of the entise Jewish people, not only 
of those living in our days, but of all the 
generations in our history ; for it was only. the 
‘faith, the vision and the spiritual heroism of 


past generations that made possible the achie- 


vements of our own day, | 


Only in sovereign Israel doés the full 
opportunity now P for moulding the life of 
the Jewish people 
and values, in loyalty to its own character and 
its spirit, to its historic heritage and its vision 
for the future. In Israel the barrier between 
the Jew and the man is destroyed ; the | State 
has assured its ‘people of integrity and com- 
pleteness as Jews and 25. men. 


In Israel the Jews area nation like all the 

. nations, and at the same time they are Jews in 
every fibre of their bodies and every feeling in 
iheir hearts, as no Jew can possibly be abroad. 
In this respect there is no difference between 
orthodox, religious, freethinking and non- 
religious Jews. The ancient Jewish past has 


suddenly become close, intimate, real, com- 


plete, as it is reflected in the Book of Books. 
STATE AND DIASPORA 

Nevertheless, the fate of the State is involv- 
ed in the fate of World Jewry, and vice versa. 
The State of Israel is only the beginning of the 
redemption ; its survival and the fulfilment of 
its mission cannot beassured without the 
continuation of the 
Jewry in the 


` h 
4 


independence ' 
first stages in the realization of the. 


according to its own needs 


_pulating men and materials. 


that 
which cons umes 


ingathering of the exiles. . 
Diaspora, and above allin’ its 
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alréady far gone in ‘the 
Jewish 


two great centres, iS 
process.of, assimilation, although its 
consciousness has not yet disappeared. 

Without mutual bonds between Israel and 


the Diaspora communities it ‘Is doubtful 


_ whether Israel will survive, and whether Jewry 


in the Diaspora will not perish by’ euthanasia 
or suffocation. Apart from the prophetic 
heritage, there are also geopolitical reasons for 
the fact that Israel is not, and cannot be, only 
like other states. “The House of Israel is not 
like allthe mnations’—that isnot only a 
religious and ethical dogma, but a historical 


imperative, the decree of fate. < 


~~ News. From Israel 


4 


THE SPIRITUAL SOLUTION 


Life is full of difficulties and - uncertainties, 


. and most people find themselves caught ina 


maze of problems. But many of them believe 
that the source 01211 their difficulties lies in 
the external world and that they are «clever 
enough to solve all their - problems by mani- 
When confront- 


ed with difficulties ` they run hither and 


thither, tryto influence or coerce others, and 


try all kindsof worldly means to get over 
those difficulties. But soon they discover 
problem solving is an’ endless process 
all their time and energy. 
The very attempt to solve one problem . 
creates more problems. And _ if at all any 
solution is found, it proves to be partial and 
‘This was what ূ 


temporary. the great sage 
Narada told king Pracinabarhis. ‘There is no ` 
such thing as absolute freedom for the Jiva 


from even one of the three types of SOrrow, 
namely those brought about by divine 
agencies, those inflicted by other beings, and 
those relating to one’s own body and mind. 
Even if there is a remedy ina particular case, 
it only proves. ‘to be € a temporary relief. Asa 
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carrying a heavy load on bis head may 


man, 
shift:it to his shoulders, so are all বা 
remedies.” 


At long last the thoughtful person, comes 
te the conclusion that the problems of life 
cannot be fully ‘solved through .worldly 
means, And he asks himself, is there a total 
and lasting solution? This question came 
‘sto Buddha two thousand five hundred years 

ago. If he had thought that there could ‘be 
-a worldly solution to the problems of life, he 
would have become the king and ruled wisely. 
But he didn’t. Rather, he renounced the 


warid and practised meditation under a tree. . 


- In other words, he too sought only a spiritual 
solution. 5 
Is there a spiritual solution to the prob- 
lems of life? The scriptures of world relig-’ 
jors are unanimous in holding that there is. 
The . lives and teachings of hundreds of 
saints and sages bear testimony to this truth. 
This truth forms the foundation of spiritual 
life. It is this belief that makes renunciation, 
austerity, | prayer, worship, meditation, and 
seli-analysis worth ali the struggles and trials 
the: they entail ‘and the burden they impose 
on society. However, many spiritual 
aspirants forget this central fact. They prac- 
tise spiritual ‘disciplines as a religious duty, 
or out of fear of Godor Satan or for some 
temporary ‘benefits like relaxation or concen- 
tration. This is the main reason why spiritual | 
life does not appear real to them or transform 
their lives.. Prayer, meditation etc, will reveal 
thei transforming power only when they are 
| practised with the firm conviction that 
‘through them alone one can find a lasting 
solution to the problems of life. To practise 
ও piritual disciplines and at the same time. in- 
-dulge in worldly 
ing, hatred and double-dealing or lead an 
4ndclent life is nothing but religious hypocrisy. 
Destiny punishes such people by depriving 


-of his | 


‘book: because it is | 


competition, conceit, cunn- ` 
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them of both wordly prosperity and peace of 
mind. Whether one follows worldly life or 
spiritual life, one should-hold on to certain 


basic convictions. Otherwise one will not 
attain success in either. Before he embarks. 
on the Spiritual quest every aspirant must. 


convince himself that through that alone san 
he attain lasting peace, joy, fulfilment and find 
a total and final solution to the. problems of 


life. 


Why all people don’t seek the spiritual solution 
If spiritual solution is the- only true solu- 
tion to the ` problems of life, why is it that 
only veryfew people seek it sincerely ? 
Spinoza raises a similar question at the end 
monumental. book Ethics: why is it 
that the way of salvation which he has shown 
is being neglected by almost everyone? And 
he answers sadly in the last sentence of his 
‘dificult and therefore 
rare, like everything sublime. When we are. 
confronted , with problems, it appears to be 
easier to talk to people and rush here and 
there than to sit down and pray to God or 
meditate. Why isit so? There are three 


“reasons why spiritual solution appears to be 


difficult. | | 

-One is the fear of the unknown. Its seems. 
to us safer to hold on to things—friends and ` 
relatives, money and materials—which are 


_ known, even though perishable, than to pray 


toan unknown Being or dive into the un- 
known depths of one‘s consciousness. In 
order to depend solely on an unknown reality 
one needs extraordinary courage. It is faith. 
‘that gives this courage. Some people seem 
tobe born with deep faith, some others 
acquire it through their contact with holy 
men, While the rest spend their lives swinging. 
between thesublime and the ridiculous. 
The second reason why people avoid the ` 
Spiritual solution is ignorance of the laws of 
‘the spiritual world.’ To build a house, ০. 
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attain success in business or to acquire wealth 
one has to work-hard. By analogy we are 
apt to think that spiritual life also involves so 


much labour and hardship. No doubt, effort: 


is needed in spiritual life too, but it is of a 
totally different type. All that is necessary 
is to establish a contact with God, the source 
of infinite power and glory, either through 
selfsurrender or through a meditative opening 
ofthe soul to cosmic consciousness. The 
third reason for avoiding the spiritual solution 
is bhogavasona, the natural craving of the 
mind for objects of the senses. 
and experiences create an outwardgoing 
habit in the mind which is so strong that few 
people can resist it and tura the mind inward. 


What are the problems of life ? S 


We have used the term ‘problems of life’ 
repeatedly. We do not mean by it scarcity 


of food and clothing. Although this problem ' 


is a serious one in a poor country like India, 


its basic cause is- socio-politicals and can be 


remedied through sweeping economic reforms. 
Many of the advanced countries of the West 
including Russia have successfully eliminated 
hunger and economic poverty from society. 


But there are other problems which have 


nothing to do with poverty and which cannot 


be, solved through physical means. These 
are the intrinsic problems of life which are 
peculiar to human existence. These exis- 
tential problems have been collectively called 
duhkha or suffering ` in Indian religions, 
Suffering does not depend upon what we 
have but what we are. A poor man may lead 
a happier life than arich man. When 
Buddha spoke of life as duhkha what he meant 
was this existential suffering. It should be 
remembered that the three sights which 


changed Buddha’s life were disease, old age | 


and death, and not hunger and poverty. 
Had he seen a hungry man, he would have 


‘they meant 


Past actions 


it down.’ 
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stopped the chariot and . ordered some food 
for him ; had the sight of poverty affected: 
him, he would have gone home and started 
agrarian and socio-economic reforms. 

Why was Buddha so powerfully affected 
by disease, oldage and death? Because 
change, impermanence. Why 
should change be a problem? Because it 
strikes at the root of the ego, the very founda- 
tion of man’s existence. All the, desires,. 
ambitions, plans and activities of man are 
based on the belief inthe permanence of his 
being (sat), Impermanence means the denial 


‘Of all these. It means non-being (asat), the 


negation of existence. . Non-existence, imper- 
manence, is an essential part of life anda 
matter .of common experience. But we 


‘become aware of it only at certain critical 


l 
moments. In the Mahabharata when king 


Yudhisthira is asked, ‘What is the greatest 
wonder ?, he replies: ‘Every day people go 
to the abode of the King of Death, and yer 
those who remain hope to live for ever. 
What can be a greater wonder than this ?° 
What we call life is a dialectical confron- 
tation between sat (being, existence) ind asor 


` (non-being, non-existence). This is implied 


inthe definition of life given by Swami 
Vivekananda to the Maharaja of Khetri: 
‘Life is the unfoldment and fulfilment of a 
being under circumstances tending to press 
Being and non-being, affirmation 
and negation are the two poles of life.. Life 
is thus a contradiction, a paradox. Almost 
all the problems of life stem from this para- 
doxical nature of life. Animals do not feel 


it; man alone feels it. It isa peculiarly 


human experience. Man _  triesto resolve 
this paradox through two complementary 
strivings. Oneis the struggle to overcome 
non-being (9526), and the other the struggle 
to assert being (sat). 

—~Prabuddha Bharata 


REVIEWS AND NOTICES OF BOOKS 


Studies: in History oi Buddhism—Edited 
hy A. K. Narain, Professor of History and 


South Asian Studies, University of Wisconsin, 


Madison and published (1980) by B.R. 
Fublishing Corporation, 461, Vivekanand 
‘Nagar, Delhi-110052 (price Rs 180. $ 36.) 

' These papers were presented at the first 
“Taternational Conference on the History of 
‘Euddhism held at the University of Wisconsin, 

Madison WI U.S.A. in 1976. There are 27 

pepers in this collection dealing with various 

espects of Buddhism including seven or eight 
waich discuss the doctrines and philosophy, 
cight concerning History, while a ' further 
cight deal with the Sangha, social organisa- 
ton, social action, ethics and the rolę of 
women, A few studies also deal with methodo- 

13195 and. resources while there is also one 

on art and architecture. An attempt has 

been, made to cover Buddhism from its origin 

_ te its সি period through mee 
studies. | 

Professor Narain in his Préface emphasizes 

the motivation behind the Conference of 1976. 
This was to provide a forum for “an inter- 

netional and interdisciplinary group to 

exchange ideas and givea visibility to 

Euddhist studies as an independent discipline 
in its own right.” Consequently an aca- 

demic body was founded to “devote itself to 

intellectual pursuits of Buddhism and things 

Eaddhistic in their entirety; free from 

sectarian and political goals,” 7 

Generally speaking History today is accept- 
ed as a discipline involving both humanities 
ard social sciences. As Prof Narain rightly 

ouserves the study of History “is so broad- 
based and inclusive tbat within its orbit the 
«subject of the history of Buddhism, io the 
ense in which it has ক cap be 
ealt with most satisfactorily.” Mr. Narain 
«isputss the analysis of Buddhist History 


made by Conze and puts forward a new, 
appreciation for the consideration of scholars 
for we areinformed that “the origin of 
Buddhism cannot be wholly explained only by ` 
answering whether or notit was a dissent 
or reform movement of “Hinduism”. Accor- ` 
ding to him Buddhism was a part: of the 
Sramana tradition, much older than the Vedic 


Brahmana and it did not evolve out of | 
Upanishadic thought. 


' A.L. Basham however analyses the 
History of Buddism in a different manner in. 
his paper “The Background to the 
Buddhism.’ According 
was the chief ofthe numerous heterodox 
systems which prevailed when the > early 
Upanishads were produced and ‘until the 
daysof Asoka we have no evindence that 
Buddhism was a very important force in Indian | 


life and it seems to have been in this reign | 
that Buddhism took its first ‘Great leap 


Forward.” Furthermore he is of the opinion 
that the progress of Buddhism towards Theism 
as expressed in the formula of the three Jewels 
{(Buddham saranam -Gacchhami: dhanmam 
saranam gacchami,sangham satanam gacchami) 
evolved atthe same time as the growth and 
spread of early devotionalism, reflected eg in 
the Bhagavad Gita in Hinduism. Prof Basham - 
concludes that Buddhism slowly merged with 


Hinduism later and lost its identity, while 
Mr. Narain differs on this point. >. ' 


In Conclusion it may be maintained that : 
although the history of Buddhism “is replete রী 
with fproblems to which we can give only ? 
tentative answers or no answers” (Basham) ; 
‘never the less Professor Narains quest for : 
an integrated” and “total” 
Buddhism in a global perspective 
be supported by all serious. scholars of: j 
the subject. These studies therefore are of ; 
great interest to all such scholars and should,’ 
be perused by them. 


Rise of 
to him Buddhism 


history of ২ 
ought | to 
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OBITUARY 


It is with deep serrow that we record the demise of our Editor, Shri Askeke 
Chatterjee, on October 2, 1982. He was Editor of the Medera Review as well as the 
Prebasi, from 1965 to 1982. 


Born in Allahabad on February 6, 1898, Ashoke. Chatterjee was the son of 
Monorama Devi and Ramananda Chatterjee, founder ofthe Modern Review and the 
Prabasi. He was educated in Calcutta, at Brahmo Boys’ School and Scottish Church 
College. After receiving an honours degree in Economics from Calcutta University, 
ke went up to Gonville and Caius College, Cambridge University, from 1919 to 1921 
where he-received am Economics Tripos Degree. He visited Britain again, from 1928 to 
1931, to study lithography and calour ee He also travelled ia Eurepe, Africa and 
West Asia. . 


Mr. Chatterjee was, at various times, Honorary Professor of Economics at 
City College, Calcutta, first Professor of Economics at Viswa Bharati University, 
anda member of the Viswa Bharati Samsad. He then entered the rapidly developing 
Geld of industries. He worked with Bharat Insurance Company and New India Insurance 
Companies to. pioneer new welfare schemes for workers. From 1938 to 1972, he 
worked in the coal mine and. steel plant industries, in association with the Martin Burn 
Group. In the early 1950s, he represented several Indian industrialists at an ILO 
Conference in Europe. 


One of the first Indian Officers of the Boy Scout movement in Bengal, Mr. 
Chatterjee also served ina Cavalry Regiment in -the First World War. In 1922-23, ke 
was Joint Honorary Secretary ofthe Bengal Flood Relict Committee. A Boxing Blse 
at Cambridge and a sportsman of great skill, he was associated with the foundatien of 
numerous sports clubs and facilities in West Bengal. He was, at various times, President 
of the Bengal Amateur Boxing Federation and the Indiaa Amateur Boxing Federation, 
a member of the Executive Board of the Indian Olympic Association as well as President 
of the Bengal Olympic Association. For 49 years he was President of the School of 
Physical Culture. | 


' Mr. Chatterjee maintained a lifelong interest in art and journalism. Renowned 
as a connoisseur of the arts, for his collection of ancient statuary, Rajput and Moghul 
art as well as paintings of the Bengal School, he was invited in 1938 by the University 
of Madras, at Deviprosad Roy _Chewdhury’s request, to hold the Sir George Stanley 
Readership i in Aesthetics. | 


Journalism was probably. his first love. Involved with the publication: of the 
Modern Review and the Prabesi for many years, he also founded and edited The Welfore, 
a magazine devoted to economics and politics, the pense eure) Shanibarer Chithi 
and an English weekly called Chowringhee. | 


On November 28, 1925, . Ashoke Chatterjee married. Kamala Devi, youngest 
daughter of Sir Nilratan and Lady Nirmala Sircar. He is survived by his wife and 
three daughters. 


“RAJA RAMMOHUN ROY : 
ASHOKE CHATTERJEE 


In writing 
Raia Rammohun Roy on the ‘occassion of the 
bicentenary of his birthday we have 
to quote from the summary biography of 
this great reformer as published in the Ency- 
clopaedia Britannica about 25 years ago, when 
no one had yet contemplated the celebration 
of Fis 200th birthday, nor had the forces been 
mobilised which concentrated on the work 
of glorifying the memory of a superman l of 
‘rare calibre or belittling his contributions 
towərds Hindu Reformation and the socio- 

political rebirth of the Indian nation. The 
- short biography of the great Raja was written 
by Dittakavi Subrahmanya Sarma, Principal 
Emeritus of Vivekananda College, Madras, 
whe, being a South Indian scholar, was in 
a position to take an impartial view .of the 
important part that Raja’ Rammohun Roy 


played in reviving shastric studies and- intro- - 


duciag English education in India. 


Before going into any details of the life 
end work of Raja Rammohun Roy, let us frst 
quote from the Encyclopaedia Britannica. 

«Ram Mohun -Roy (1772-1833) the 
founder. of the Brahmo Samaj (q.v. ) in 
India, was not only a great religious leader 
anc social reformer but also a far-seeing 
statesman who indicated the lines of progress 
for India under British rule. Hence he is 
sometimes called the father of modern India. 
He was bora in 1772 ina village in Burdwan 
district in Bengal. During the first 30 years 
of his life he seems to have travelled widely 
outside his province and mastered several 
Jan zuages—Sanskrit, Persian, Arabic, Hebrew 


about the life and work of . 


chosen . 


Greek and English in addition to Bengali, 
his mother tongue. In 1803 he secured an 
appointment under the East India Company, 
served its administration in various capaci- 
ties until he retired in 1815 and settled ‘in 
Calcutta. There he began his great agitation 
against the rite of suttee (q.v.) and vigorously 


kept it up until suttee was abolished by Lord 
William Bentinck in 1829. 


“During 1815-19 Ram Mohun published 
his translations of the Upanishads and his 
papers on Hindu theism. His object in these 
and similar writings was to wean his country- 
men from what he regarded as the corruptions- 
of medieval Hinduism and the evils of Hindu 
society, viz., idol worship, animal sacrifices, 
polgyamy aad the caste system, and to draw 
their attention to the original purity of the. 
teachings of Vedanta... It was for. achieving 


this object that he also later founded the 
Brahmo Samaj (1828 ). 


“Ram Mohua next turned his attention to: 
the problem of education, and ina . famous 
letter to Lord Amherst (1823) made a 
vigorous plea for scientific and English educa- 
tion for India in -preference to the traditional 
Sanskrit education: He was as great a cham- 
pion of political freedom as he was of scientific 
education ; his memorial for the repeal of the 
Press Ordinance of 1823 has been: hailed as 
the Areopagitica of Indian history.. Ram 
Mokua’s letters show that he greatly admired 
the progress of freedom in Europe and hoped. 
that India through its British connection 
would grow in Knowledge and freedom and 
ultimately claim equal partnership with 


RAJA RAMMOHUN ROY 


Britain. 


“In 1830 he went to England on behalf 


‘of the titular emperor of Delhi to plead his 


families, might have killed the young 
` after truth. -The Tibetan women bid him and 


cause before the British government. He fell 
ill there and died at Bristo! on September 27, 
1833.” 


This short sketch of the life of Raja - 


Rammohun Roy highlights the important 
facts relating to.the Raja’s character and to 
his contributions to the Hindu reformation 
that took a definite shape in the nineteenth 
century. Even when he was an adolescent 
student in Patna, studying Arabic and Persian, 
he wrote a booklet in which he condemned 
idolatry and pleaded the cause of monotheism. 
He was chastised by his father fer this and 
left home to travel al! over North India. He 
eventually arrived in Tibet and was in Lhasa, 


studying Mahayana Buddhism with the help - 
of some Lamas who resented his critical 
‘attitude and, but for the ladies of their 


seeker 


arranged for his escape, back to India. This 
made the Raja a lifelong champion of women 
and he never hesitated to be a whole-hearted 


‘supporter of the women’s cause. A journey 


to Lhasa at the age of sixteen, over the snow- 
bound passes, undaunted by the dangers that 
all travellers to Tibethad to face wasa 
fact which fully demonstrated the courage, 
tenacity and the rare spirit of adventure of 
young Rammohin Roy. An English. com- 
mentator had said that had Rammohun only 
crossed over to Lhasa at the age of sixteen 


in the seventeen hundred eighties, that single 


great adventure should have made him famous 
asa youthful explorer. J 
the Himalayan passes he was often obstructed 
by fallen boulders which he had to prove to 
one side by using all his strength, so that 
he could get along. There were also. the 


.as hbis 
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fear of wild animals which frequented those 


heights.. Rammohun had picked, up many 
north Indian languages by this time and had 


‘. become proficient in Hindi and Urdu. His 


visit to Lhasa which lasted for about two 


_ years and the study of Mahayana Buddhism 


gave him a working knowledge of Pali and 
Tibetan. When he returned to India he went 
back to Patna and Banaras to continue his 
study of Arabic and Sanskrit.... 


After this he remained involved in family 
affairs upto 1797 when, as a result of difference 
of opinion about religion and moral principles 
with his father and elder brother he severed 
his connections with them end set up his own 
business independently. 


In 1801 Rammohun became known 10 
John Digby and began to speak English of 
2 sort, but he could not write correct English. 
He also -had dealings with Mr. Woodforde,’ 
Collector of Dacca, whe later appointed him 
Dewan. When Mr. Woodforde 
resigned his post, Rammokun Roy also left 
his job and returned to Calcutta. 


In 1803 Rammobun Roy published his 
pamphlet Tufat-ul-Muawahbhidini in support 
of monotheism. This booklet was written 
in Persian and kad an introduction in Arabic. 
In 1805 Rammohun Roy accompanied John 


. - Digby to his various places of work. He had 


by now . become quite proficient in English, 
both spoken and written. From this time 
onward his association with Digby became 
closer year by year. When Digby officiated as 
Magistrate Rammohun served! as sheristadar 
in the criminal court. In 1807-he went with 
Digby to Jessore where the former had been 
appointed Collector. From Jessore they went 
to Bhagalpur and later returned to Jessore.... 


Rammohen had during this period begun to 


take toa closer study of the Shastras, The 
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name of Nandakumar নানী who lived 
with Rammohun at Rangpur, came up in this 
connection. In 1815 Rammbhoun Roy took 
up residence in Calcutta permaneatly and 
founded the Atmiya Sabha in the same year. 
He.a.so published his Bengali translations of 
Vedanta Grantha and Vedanta Sar in the same 
year; We find, therefore, that Rammohun 
Rov’s worldly activities during these years 
did act in any- way restrict his intellectual 
aad spiritual aspirations nor interfere with 
his work of expounding the Shastras and 
making them better known to the general 
pubiic. He published many books and tracts 
from i815 onward... 


Rammohun published his first 
‘against the burning of widows 
1819. There was also a conference among 
those who opposed and those who supported 
this practice. He. also published the 
Atmantmaviveka, ‘the Bengali translation 
of Mardakopanishad as well as an English 


translation of the same. 


In 1820 he published the details of e 


second conference between the advocates and 


oppozents of Suttee. Rammehun began his 
publications dealing with the Christian 
zeligion in°1820. ‘The Precepts of Jesus 
the Guide to Peace and Happiness’? as feund 
in New Testament was published in Sanskrit 
and 2:80 a Bengali translation. The Baptist 
Mission rose in ‘protest im which the names 
ef Dr. Marshman and’ Rev-Mr. Schmidt 
came up. The latter called Rammohun Roy 
sa heathen”. 


Rammohun published an Appealto the 
Christ!aa public in defence of the precepts of 
Jesus. He.. signed himself ‘‘Friend 
Truth”. Dr. Marshman who was Editor 
of the “Friend of India” replied to the appeal 
ia his journal. Rammohun Roy published 
sAn Apology for the Pursuit of Beatitude 


tract 
(Suttee) in ` 


on the Ancient Rights of Females 


“this year 


of ` 


independently of Brahmanical Observances’? 
in 1820 and replied to Dr. Marshman in his 
“Second Appeal tothe Christian public in 
defence of the Precepts of Jesus”. 


In 1821 he published “The Brahmunical 
Magazine’. Inthe same- year Samachar 
Darpana, a weekly Bengal journali, published 
by the Srirampur Baptist Press published a 
letter proving the worthlessness of the Hindu 
sastras. Rammohun Roy replied to this 
signing himself Sivaprasad Sarma. In the 
same year he had the four Gospels translated 
into Bengali by two missionaries William 
Adam and Yates and established the 
Unitarian Society. Rammohun Roy pub- 
lished the Brahman Sevadhi. 


In 1822 Rammohun rented a Hone for 
Unitarian worship. He also established an 
English school. He associated actively 
with David Hare and Dr. Duff inthe work 
of spreading English education. His “Brief 
Remarks regarding Modern Encroachments 
according 
‘published in - 
eagerness _ to 
the numerous 


to Hindu Law of Inheritance’ 
pointed to his 
emancipate, women from 


. handicaps they suffered from in a decadent 


society, In 1822 Dr. Marshman’s friends 
‘published his papers jn the controversy in 
London as A Defence of: the Deity and 
Atonement of Jesus Christ in reply to Ram 
Mohun Roy of Calcutta”. This shows how 
profoundly the Christian Missionaries had - 
been upset by the ‘criticism of Rammohun 
Roy. The Baptist Mission press had been 
publishing Rammohun Roy’s  rejoinders 
upto this time : but they began to refuse now 
and Rammokun Roy therefore, established . 
a printing Press called the Unitarian Press 
in Dharmatala St, Calcutta. In 1823 he. 
translated the Kena Upanishad into English 
and published his “Final Appeal to the 
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Christian public”. 
his knowledge of Hebrew and Greek. 

In 1823 the Acting Governor General 
John Adam promulgated the press ordinance 
suppressing Freedom of the Press. 
Rammohun Roy and his friends placed a 
Memorial to the Supreme Court against this 


but it was rejected. An appeal to the King. 


in Council was made after this. In 1823 
the publication of the “Mirat-ul-Akbar” was 
stopped in protest against this attack on 
the freedom of the press, In the same year 
Rammohkun wrote his famous letter to Lord 
Amherst forthe introduction of education 
through English. 


In 1825 Rammohun Roy published the 
translation of his Sanskrit tract on different 
modes of worship anda Bengali booklet 
named Brahmanistha Grisharster Lakshman 
{ characteristics ofa Householder devoted 
to God )....On the 20th of August 1827 
Rammohua Roy’ established thc Brahmo 


Samaj and published the books relating to 


the worship of Brahma and devotional 
songs in| 1828, His three appeals about 
the Precepts of Jesus were printed ina single 
volume in America about the same time. 

In 1829 Suttee was abolished by law by 
Lord Wiliam.Bentinck and there was a move- 
ment against the fabolition among Indians as 
well as British officials. It was planned to 
carry on” propaganda in England for the 
anaulment of this law prohibiting the burning 
‘of widows on the funeral pyres of their 
déceased husbands. In 1830 Rammohun 
Roy published an essay on the Rights of 
Hindoos over Ancestral properties according 
to the Law of Bengal. This was followed by 
Eight: Letters on the Hindoo Law of 
Inheritance, all of which appeared in 1830. 
He also published an Abstract of the 
Arguments for stopping the Burning of 


In this he made full use of 
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Widows. In November 1830 Raja 
Rammohun Roy started for England where 
he stayed till his death at Bristol on the 27th 
September 1833 


The above chronological statement regard- 
ing the life and work of Raja Rammohun Roy 
shows what a remarkably talented man the 
Raja was. Never was there such a combina- 


। tion of great scholarship, spiritual urge, zeal 
for 


social and political reform and 
business acumen found in a single person- 
One may add to this his great attachment 
to the highest ideals of liberty, freedom and 
Human Rights. During the short period 
that he stayed in England he came in contaci 
with persons like Robert Owen and Jeremy 
Bentham, who recorded their appreciation of 
the great Indian in terms of unstinted praise, 
comparing himto Erasmus and even to 
Socrates, Plato and Aristotle. During this 
time he met many polical leaders of other 
countries and was accepted as a great politica 
thinker. He was invited to dinner by the King 
of England and the King of France. Jeremy 
Bentham was, so struck by Rammohun’s 
style of English that he wrote in one of hi: 
letters to Rammohun “Your works are made 
known tome bya book in which I read a 
style which but forthe name ofa Hindoe ° 
I should certainly have ascribed to the pen 
ofa superiorly educated and instructed 
Englishman’. Comparing James Mie 
style with Rammohun’s, Bentham wrote 
about Mill’s History of India ‘‘...though as 
to style I could with truth and 
pronounce it equal to yours”. 


sincerity 


Rammohin Roy’s great thirst for know- 
ledge remained unquenched till the end of his 
life. He had very good knowledge of Sanskrit, 
Arabic, Persian, Hebrew, Greek, Latin, 
Pali, Hindi, Urdu, Bengali and English. He 
also knew French, Italian, Spanish, Tibeter 


So ie সি 
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ard some north Indian languages. His 
knowledge of abstract philosophy, theology 
law, politics and history was vast, analytical 
ard precise; and he could state his own 
point of view on any subject of controversy 
inthe manner of a.highly talented lawyer. 
FE ammohun Roy was indomitable in his 
caurage and defiance of evil social customs. 
Fe constantly risked his life in boldly 
cmndemning Suttee and idolatry. He incurred 
the wrath of the conservatives by ‘his support 
o” Women’s education, equality in the sphere 
o? legal rights, widow remarriage and by his 
criticism of child marriage and other customs 
which stood in the way of social progress. 


Tze Raja was a great reformer as well as a 


great revivalist. He wasal for teaching 


` icdians science and other progressive ideas 


tk-ough English education; but devoted 
himself very ardently to the work of making 
known tothe world tbe truth about the 
sacred books of the Hindoos. His whole idea 
was to make Indians as great intellectually 


and morally in terms of modern knowlege and . 


humanistic ideals as they had been in.the 
devs of the Rishis, the profundity of whose 
knowledge was amazingly deep and ail 
eribracing, Raja Rammohun Roy is truly 


called the father of modern India as it was 
e he who inspired a galaxy of men and 
women in India during the. hundred years. 


encting. with the First ‘World War. 
Debendranath Tagore, Iswar Chandra 
Vicyasagar, Keshub Chandra Sen, Swamy 


Vizekananda, Dayanand Saraswati, Gopal 
Krishna Gokhale, Rabindranath Tagore, Sri 
Acrovinda, Jagadish Chandra Bose, Prafulla 
Chandra Roy anda host of 
nazon builders and freedom fighters can 
be named as the. successors of Raja 
Rammohun Roy. It is rightly thought that 
ña- the Raja not been born towards the end 


of he eighteenth and the dawn of the 


‘nineteenth 


‘of education 


‘Wisdom. 


intellectuals, 


century, India would. have 
developed as a cheap imitation of England. 
There would have been no intellectual and 
Spiritual renaissance 
subcontinent would have been swamped by a 
colourless ~variety of Christianity and a type 
that only helped people 
to imitate superficially without diving deep 
for the pearls of true knowlege and 


Raja Rammohun Ray was for ever a- 
champion of liberty and freedom ; a Knight 
Errant who traversed the length and breadth 
of his own country as well as of other lands. 
to destroy the dragons that lurked in the ~ 
deep dark corners . of the social-political 
mind.. His experiments in the field of reform- 
ing religious institutions were the ‘expression 
of his cdesireto unite all mankind ina 
brotherhood of common moral endeavour. 
William Adam,a Baptist Missionary who 
became a Unitarian wrote about the Raja, 
“He would be free or not at all...Love of- 
freedom was perhaps the strongest passion 
of his soul...freedom _ not of action , merely, ` 
but of thought...This - tenacity of personal 
independence, ‘this sensitive jealousy of the 
slightest approach to an encroachment ‘on his: 
mental freedom was accompanied with a very 
nice perception of the equal rights of others, 
even of those who differed most widely from - 
him’’.... When in England he said 
Reform Bill of 1832 was a record of- the 
struggle between reformers and anti-refomers,a 
“struggle between liberty and tyranny through 
out the world, between justice and injustice 
and between right and wrong”. 


When the Acting Governor-General in 
Council promulgated a Press Ordinance. in 
India Rammohun Roy prepare d and submitted — 
a petition to the Supreme Court which was . 
rejected. He then prepared a Memorial to 


in India and the ` 


that the | 


o পাপা শশী e a meme eA 


because while 


` oppression 
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the King ( which also was rejected ). In this 
Memorial he said, “-..Your Majesty is well 
aware, that a Free Press has never yet caused 
a revolution in any part of the world. 
men can easily repesent the 
grievances arising from 
the grievynces 
the 10558] authorities to the Supreme Govern- 

ment, and thus get them redressed, the grounds 
of discontent that excite revolution are 

removed ; whereas, where no freedom of the 
press existed, and grievances consequently 
remained uprepresented and unredressed,. 
innumerable revolutions have taken place in 
all parts of the globe, or if prevented by the 
armed forces of the Government, the people 
continued ready for insurrection, 


“Itis well known that despotic Govern- 
ments Laturally desire the suppression of . any 


. freedom of expression which might tend to- 


expose their acts to the obloquy which ever 
attends the exercise of tyranny or 
and the argument they 
constantly resort to is, that the spread 


- of knowledge is dangerous to the existence of 


all legitimate authority, since, asa people 
became enlightened, they will discover that 
by a unity of effort,the many may easily 
shake off the yoke of the few, and thus become 
emancipated fromthe restraints of power 
aliogther, forgetting the lesson derived from 
history, that in countries which -have made 
the smallest advances _-in civilization anarchy 
and revolution are most prevalent, while on 


- the other hand, in nations the most enligh- 
‘ened, any revolt against Governments, which 


have guarded involate the rights of the 
governed, is most rare and that the resistance 
Of a people advanced in knowledge, has ever 
been—not against the existence—but against 
the abuses. of the Governing power...... The 
more enlightened a people become, the less 


privileges of the 


the conduct of the - 
arising from the conduct of © 


oar 


likely. are they to revolt against the governing 
power. as long as it is exercised with. justice 
tempered with mercy, and the rights and 
governed are held sacred 
from any invasion.” 

As a great advocate of human rights and 
freedom Raia Rammohun Roy naturally 
disapproved of thecaste sysem and of the 
multiplicity of mutually antagonistic religious 
creeds. The caste system interfered with 
the free exercise of human rights at every step 
and the religious creeds, by their variety and 
intolerant attitude towards one another 
psevented the growth of brotherly sentiments 
amoeg the peoples of India. He also desired 
that education of a moden scientific type 
should be . introduced in. our country so 
that the clouds of base ignorance ard 
superstition could be dispelled and the people 
could grow and develop in the clear light 
of true knowledge and civilized outlook. 
The British took advantage of our ignorance 
and of the obscurity of vision that too many 
creeds created in-us. They therefore tried tc 
give preferential freatment to Christians at 
against Hindoos and Moslems, which was 
not in keeping with the principles of justice 
and freedom. Raja Rammohun Roy 
protested against the Jury Act of 1827 whick 


--debarred Hindoos and Moslems from being. 


8 juror of trialof Christians under trial bv: 
allowed Christians to be in juries trying 
Hindoos or Mosiems. He suggested to th- 
British thatthey should by practising trus 
“justice, help India to grow as an “aly of 
the British Empire” and not as an “annoying 
and determined enemy”, A people which 
received justice from its rulers and were not 


overtaxed maintained the rule of the law 
‘willingly and even agreed to fight for tne 
rulersin case of war, Such conditions, 


thought RajaRammohun. Roy, were certainiy 
preferable to keeping down a vast and over 
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texed population by force of arms of a large 
and expensively maintained standing army.... 


Raja Rammohun Roy was all for the 
spread of scientific education through -the 
medium of English but notat the cost of 


sacrificing ‘our own languages. Raja 


-Rammohun Roy is rightly considered to be 


the father of modern Bengali prose. He wrote 
text books of Bengali grammar and analysed 


Bengali syntax. He also introduced punctua- 


tion marks in Bengali prose composition, 


and composed many hymns, some of which. 
are still sung in religious assemblies in Bengal. 


The -“Sambad Kaumudi”, a Bengali journal 
was published from 192! and it contained 
maiters of political, . historical, literary and 
scientific interest. He can therefore be con- 
sidered to bethe first Indian in modern 
timas who tried to introduce Western educa- 
tion in India and to open the gates of our 
corservatism to new ideas and progressive 
reforms. He was opposed at that time by 
the decadent defenders of the established 
ord2r, and these soldiers of 
though defeated in the field by Rammohun 
and his successors, passed on their hatred 
ofthe great reformer to their decendants, 
who, even now try'to belittle what the 
Raja did, even though they ‘take the fullest 
advantage of the reforms brought ‘about by 
Rammohun ২০৮5 persistant war against 


superstition, evil social practices and obscure 


dogma. In modern India Western science 
has taken deep root and the ideas of -human 
progress ‘have been synthesized with 
the classical intellectua! aspirations of the 
educated people. Women’s emancipatien 
has been fully achieved and most degenrate 


parctices and beliefs have taken shelter in the 


darkest corners of Indian life.... AR this 
progress has been possible becausea great 
soul came to iluminate ‘our civilzation 


social decay, . 


200 years ago. 


Rammohun Roy’s connection with the 
work of liberation of women in Indiafis 
usually associated with his agitation against 
the evil practice of Suttee or Schamaren. But 
in fact he was foremost among modern 
Indians in the work of demanding equal 
rights {or women in all spheres of life. The - 


following excerpts from the Centenary Volume 


of the Bethune College of Calcutta (published 


in 1949), Mr. Jogesh Chandra Bagal, en 


eminent historian and scholar of great 
reputation, wrote: “Raja Rammohun Roy, 
the greatest of Indian reformers in modern 
times, started a movement against Suttee even 
before the twenties.: To popularise this. 
movement, he used to issue pamphlets in 
Bengali. In these much stress was laid Inter 
alia on the rights and claims of women. He 
also advocated the cause of women’s educa- 
tion so that they might be conscious of their 
owp position in society and discharge their 
duties adequately to themselves as well as to 
the people at large.” Dr. Kalidas Nag, the 
Editor of the Volume referred to` the Raja’s 
above mentioned contributions to wemon’s 
progress in India and said,. ‘The immortal 
harbinger of chivalry and life-long champion 


of womanhood was the great Raja 
Rammohun Roy.”...We ` have already 
mentioned the names of -two famous 


contemporaries of Raja Rammohun Roy, 
who testified to the remarkable ability 
and intellec’ual eminence of the great , Indian. 
They were Robert Owen and Jeremy Bentham. 
We shallnow examine what M. Romian 
Rolland, the well known French savant, has 
written about Raja Rammobun Roy in his 
book “The Life of Ramakrishna” ‘which was. 
published in India in 1930 by Advaita. 
4১810187085 Almorah. Regarding the spirituat 


life of Raja Rammohun Roy M. Rolland has 


t 


quoted from an article by Dhirendranath 
Chowdhuri entitled “Ram Mohun Roy, the 
Devote’, which was published in The Modern 
Reviw of October 1928. The quotation is as 
follows. ‘"...The Raja would be frequently 
found absorbed (in Brahmasamadhi) all 
his distractions notwithstanding...For the 
Raja Samadhi is not an abnormal physiolo- 
gical change of the body that can be effected 
at will, not unconciousness generated as in 
sound steep, but the highly spiritual culture’ of 


perceiving Brahman in aff and the: habit” of. 
-higher seilf.. 
Atmasakshatkar to him was not to deny the 
existence of the world..,but to- perceive God. 


surrendering the self to the . 


in every bit of perception.. Ram Mohun’ was 
preeminently a sadhaka...Though a. Vedantist 
in every pulse of his being. he did not fail to 
perceive that the Upanishads. 
sufficient to 
of the soul, nor was be or to side with the 
Bhakti cult of Bengal....,’ 


M. Rolland found that -Raja 
Rammohun Roy was also a great reformer in 
the material field of life. Referring to “his 
innumerable reforms or attempted reforms” 
M. Rolland said “dlet it suffice to mention 
among the chief—Sati (the burning of 


widows ) which he proved to be contrary to. 


the sacred texts and which he persuaded the 
British Government to forbid in 1829. and 
his campaign against polygamy, his attempts 
to secure the remarriage of widows, intercaste 
marriage, Indian unity, . friendship between 
Hindus and -Mussulmans, Hindu education 
which he wished to modelon the same 
scientific lines ‘as 
wrete in Bengali ‘numerous text books on 
Geography, Astronomy, Geometry, Grammar 
etc, the education of women based on the 
example of ancient India, liberty of thought 
and of the Press, legal reforms, political 


2 


. Bengali prose; the 


‘Were pot. 
satisfy the Bhakti hankerings 


Europe and for which-he_ 
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equality ètc”. .M.  Rollasd righthy says, 
“This man of gigantic personality, whose 
name to our shame is not inscribed in the 
Pantheon of Europe aswell as of Asia, 
sank his ploughshare in the soil of India and 
sixty years of labour. left her transformd. A, 


great writer of Sanskrit, Bengali, Arabic, 


the father of modern 
author of celebrated 
hymns, poems, sermons, philosophic treaties 
and political and controversial writings of 
all kinds, he sowed his thoughts and his 
passion broadcast. And out of the earth of 


Persian and English, 


Bengal has come forth the harvest—a harvest 
“of works and men. : 


“And from his inspiration (a fact of 


"supreme importance ) sprang the Tagores.” 


Miss Sophia Dobsaon Collet was a very 


young girl of ten or eleven years when she 


saw Raja Rammohun Roy in South Place 
Chapel, London. She was so deeply impressed 
by the magnetic personality of tae great man. 
who founded tke Brahmo Samaj, that she 


follo wed the devélopment of that monotheistic 


life as well 
‘life of Raja | 


community ` 
as undertaok to 


throughout her.. 
write the 


8২808720000 Roy, which, unfortunately, she 


could not complete during her life time. 
Miss Collet died on the 2718 March 1894. 
The ‘Life’ was published after her death in 
1900 by Harold Collet from London. Other 
editions shave been printed after that. The 
general plan and the documentation had been 
made and carried out by Miss Collet who 
spared no pains to make it es complete amd 
perfect as one could when. Indian sources 
could not be tapped easily, if at all. What 


‘Raja Rammohun Roy meantto the develop- 


ment of modern Indian civilization can be 


‘best expressed in the words of Rabéndranath 


Tagore and Swami Vivekananda. ¢- as; quoted 

by Sister Nivedifa ). The , ; Post said, 
| 4 © 
ae 


ৰ 
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“‘Eammobun belongs to the lineage of India’s 
great seers whe age after age have appeared 
in: the erena of our ‘history with the message 
ef -he- Eternal man.’ The Swamiji ‘said in 
May- 1893 at Nainital - in the course of a 
talz on -Rammohun Roy that he had been 
tauzht three things by this teacher, acceptance 
of Vedanta, patriotism and the ideal of. equal 
love for Hindus and Musalmans..- In all 
these he (Swami Vivekananda ) was inspired 
by Rammohun. Roy. Rammohbun Roy was 
from his boyhood: an intensive enquirer into 
ultimate realities. and truth. He tried to 
realise the fundamental nature ef the creative 
force that was God; by reasonig, as well as 
through direct communion and meditation. 
His knowledge of the Upanishadic speculation 
in tais Geld was profound and faultless. He 
' Stucied the theology of Islam, Christianity 
and Buddhism in order to get a clearer vision 
ef Gedhood. He larnt a dozen languages 
in. order to study the  differem religions 
through their 


life in the political, educational, legal and 
other. social fields. His knowledge of 
constitutional and general law was. so precise 
and extensive that many politicians got. in— 
totcuch with him in order to avoid faulty 
legislation. The Spanish Constitution which 
was declared at Cadiz in 1812 and ‘published 
by the Philippine Company was dedicated to 
Raja Rammohus Roy, the [/beralissimo. noble, 


sabic and virtuoso Brahmo (the most liberal, - 


nobiz, wise and virtuous Brahmo’). The Raja 
took a keen and lively interest in the political 
struggles carried on by the people of various 
ceuatries, His advocacy of the Reform 
Bill, the Freach Revolution, the Portuguese 
struggle against autocratic rule and Catholic 
Emancipation drew the attention of many 
rmportant political thinkers of Europe, 


Raja Rammohun Roy understood fully 


original source books as well 
as to go deeper into the problems of human 
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well that man was a social animal and man’s 
morality and religious practices should there- 
fore go beyond the narrow limits of his 
individual existence. He found that the 
‘Hindu way of philosophical speculation and. 
spiritual endeavour to establish communion 
with God were unequaled by anything that 
could be foundin other religious commu- 
. nities.‘ He therefore based his intellectual 
‘and spiritual endeavours mainly in Vedanta- 
-Bat when he came to consider the ethical life 
of man he found the teachings of -Jesus Christ 
were a better guide in the ethical field. He 
also found that congregational worship was 
a ‘stronger nation-building force than 
individual devotion! and communion with 
the Deity. Thatis why he introduced a 
_ congregational form of public worship in the 
Brahmo ` Samaj....Rammohun Roy. saw 
thatthe -Europeans were better educated, 
better oraganised politically and in trade 


and commerce and their ascendancy in 
the world was due to those controllable 
- factors. He never believed in any racial 


superiority as is evidenced by his replies to 
the Select Committee of the House of 
Commons which asked him about his country- 
men, “what capability of improvement do ` 
they possess ?” Rammohun Roy’s answer 
. was, “They have the same capability of ~ 
improvement as any other civilized people.” 
In 1822 he wrote, ‘But should the ‘Natives 
receive the same advantages of education the 
Europeans generally enjoy, and be brought 
up in the same notions of honour, they will 
I trust, be found, equally with Europeans, 
worthy of the confidence of their- countrymen 
and respect of all men,” 


Before closing this narration of the life of’ 
the great schelar, social reformer and nation. 
builder Raja Rammohun Roy one should | 
include in the concluding passages some 


` 
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excerpta from his. writings whick highlight his 


outlook on difereat subjects conneeted with 


his fife’a work. The abolition of Suttee was 


. he had 


considered os a 


' name, 


no doubt effected by legislation which was 
carried out by Lord William Bentinck after 
long discussions with Raja 
Rammobun Roy and had studied thejarguments 
put forward by the Raja for the abolition of 
this evil practice. Raja Rammobun Roy 
made:a statement inthe Abstract of the 
Arguments regording the Burning of Widows 
Religieus Rite which he 
published in 1830 as a rejoinder to 
manifesto of the 128 pundits. He called it 
“a clear and concise ¢pitome for popular use 


of the points which had been scattered 
through many essays and tracts” and 
grouped his. arguments under three heads. 


According to the Sacred Books of the Hindus, - 


cencremation was (1) not obligatory but at 
most optional ; 
bie but the least virtuous act :a widow could 
perform’; and (3) must be a voluntary 
ascending of the pile and entering into the 
flames—a mode never practised in the 
conventional Suttee. The Raja closed his 
tract with the remark, “thanks to Heaven, 
whose protecting arm has rescued or weaker 
sex from cruel murder” and “our character 
as a people” from interngtionai approbrium. 


Raja Rammohun Roy established the 
Brahmo Samaj which was a society ¿practising 
the worship of the Upanishadic Brehman. 
The Trust Deed of the place of worship stated 
the the building was meant : 


“For the worship and adoration of the 
Eternal Unsearchable, and Immutable Being, 
who isthe Author and Preserver of the 
Universe but not under, or by any other 
designation or title, peculiarly used 
any particular Being, or 
or set of men, 


for, and applied to, 
Beings, by any man, 


the ` 


(2) not the most commenda- - 


. piety, 
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“And that no graven image, statue or 
sculptere, carving, painting, portrait or the 
likeness of anything, shall be admitted within 
the messuage, building, land, tenements, here- 
ditaments and premises... 


Raja Rammohun ‘Roy was against 
ofcnding the religious feelings of persons 
who were of otber communities -and enjoined 
toleration ofall religions on ` his followers. 
The Trust Deed further said : 


“And that, ia conducting the said worshi p 
or adoration, no object, animate or inanimate, 
that has ‘been, or is, of shall hereafter 
become, or be recognized, as en object of 
worship, by any man, or set of men, shall be 
reviled, or slightingly or contemptuorsly 
spoken of or alluded to, either in preaching, 
praying, or in the hymns, or other mode of 
worship that may be delivered or used in the 
said messvage or building,” 


He also made it very clear how ke desired 
bonds of unity to grow among all religious 
communities by stating, in the same Brust 
Deed, that the purpose of all preaching, 
discourse, prayeretc in the Brahmo Samaj 
Shall be the “promotion of charity, morality, 
benevolence, virtue, and the 
strenghthening the bonds of union between 
mea of all religious persuasions and creeds.” 


Raja Rammohun Roy was granted the 
title of Rajaby the Moghul Emperor of 
Delhi, His Majesty, Ubaonunssur Moeenoo- 
deen. Ukbur Badshah asthe Raja was 
appeinted his Elchee (envoy) to -the court 
of Great Britain and was therefore invested 
with a new dignity of, position. The British 
Governor General of India, Lord William 
Bentinck, also accepted this investiture as 
within the right, of the Moghul Emperor of 
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Delhi, when the Raja drew his Lordship’s 
attention to this fact. 


While the Raja was . planning to go to 
Britain’ the People who were against him 
were also busy organizing the opposition to 
the reforms that the Raja sponsored. Some 
were even ofthe opinion that Rammohun 
should be assassinated and, for a while, 
armed guards were placed in his house under 
the command of one Mr. Martin. Rammohun 
Roy himself went about with a dagger and 
swordstick accompanied by Mr. Martin. who 
carried a brace of pistols. Al least one 
attempt was made to assassinate the Raja, 
which however proved abortive. 


Raja Rammohun Roy wasa passionate 
believer in educating the people. In his zeal 
be was as Willing to start schools and ‘colleges 
himself as he wasin rendering assistance to 
others wko wanted to organize and run 
schools and colleges. In 1816, or even before 
that, Raja Rammohun Roy offered to give 
a piece of latd for a school to Mr. Eustace 
Carey of the Boptist Missionary Society. 
Rammohun Roy was closely associated with 
the Calcutta School Book Society which was 
established in 1817 and he wrote a text book 
of Geography in Bengali. He also wrote a 
Bengali Grammar named Gaudiya Vyakarana. 
He assisted Dr. Alexander Duff to set up his 
institution, though it was 
10918171012), His breadth of outlook was 
quite cifferent from the narrowmindedness or 
his opponents who said they would have 
nething to do with the Hindu College if the 
Raja’s name was included among its sponsors. 
The idea that India should have English 
‘education with an emphasis on science subjects 
was particularly and strongly supported by 
Raja Rammohun Roy. His life was based 
un. modern progressive ideas. He .was the 
0750 Brahmin fo cross the “black waters” of 


‘a Christian. 
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the sea and to fbreak the 

imposed on Hindus. The 
created in England moulded and modified 
British opinion of Indians in a manner which 
proved valuable for Indians after his time. 
He went to Europe at a time when political 
reforms were sweeping over various countries. 
Slavery was abolished by law in the British 
Empire- The Factory Act was passed in 
those days too. The Railways were being 
built and modern institutions were taking 
shape everywhere. The Third Reform Bill 
was rassed through all its stages in the Lower 


rules of conduct 


House before the end of March 1832. Every- _ 


one waited excitedly to see what the Lords 
did. Raja Rammohun Roy thought that 
“the welfare of England, nay of the world, 
depends” on the success of thé Refogm. The 
Raja had admired the material progress 
achieved by the Europeans even before họ 
went to Europe. But he never thought that 
the Europeans were superior to the Indians 
in point of moral and spiritual outlook. As 
the Raja was a man inspird by great spiritual 
and moral urges and aspirations, he naturally 
wanted the Indians to preserve their own 
culture, although. he thought Indians should 


build their life materially on science and by ` 


developing political and economic institutions 
of the European type. 


1২909000008 Roy’s letter to Lord Amherst 


on Western education, as against 
education gives usa good idea ofthe way 
of thinking of the great Indian. We shall 
give some passages from this letter... 


Sanskit 


“When this Seminary of learning was pro- 
posed; we understood that the Government 
in England had ordered a considerable. sum 
of money to be annually devoted to 


instruction of its Indian Subjects. We were 


impression he 


the | 


x 


filled with sanguine hopes that this sum would | 


be laid out in employing 


European Gentle- 





RAJA RAMMOHUN ROY 


m en of talents and education to instruct | the 
gatives of India in Mathematics, Natura} 


Philosophy, Chemistry, Anatomy and other’ 


u seful Sciences, which the nations of Europe 

h ave carried toa degree of perfection that 

h as raised them above the inhabitants of other 
parts of the world.... 


_ ‘From these considerations, as the sum 
set apart for the instruction of the Natives of 
india was intended by the Government in 
England, for the improvement of its Indian 
subjects,I beg leave to state, with due defe- 
‘sence to your Lordship’s exalted situation, that 
if the plan now adopted be followed, it will, 
defeat the object. proposed ; since no 
improvement can be expected from inducing 


young men to consume dozens of years of the 


most valuable period of their lives in acquir- 
ing the niceties of the Byakurua-or Sangscrit 


Grammar কনক র৬৪৯৬৩ ১৪৪৪ হওক veroon hua রক 8 রদ ইউর 


hese « ৪৮৪৬৩৭৪৩৪৬৬ ১৪%এ৩কনও %৬ড%৭০৪৪র ৪৩৭ কক PEE ডিও ক ভগ ক ৬৪৬০ ক৪ এ ৪2 
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‘Ifithad been intended to 
British nation in ignorance of real knowledge 


keep the | 
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instruction embracing mathematics, natural 
philosophy, chemistry-and anatomy, with 
other useful sceinces which may be 
accomplished With the sum proposed by 
employing afew gentlemen of talents and 
learning educated in Europe, and providing 
a.College furnished with the necessary books, 
instruments and other apparatus.” 


It has taken Indiaa_ very long time to 
introduce a proper system of education for 


‘the improvement of her sons and daughters 


It was partly achieved by the joint effort o; 
the British andthe Indians; but a grea: 
deal remained to bedone. But the idea): 
which Raja Rammonun Roy set up no ৫০0৮ 
changed the direction of all efforts to educate 
tke people into useful channels. He concluded 
his letter to Lord Amherst by saying, ‘1 
conceive myself discharging a solemn duty 
which I owe to my countiymen and also to 
that enlightened Sovereign and Legislature 
which have extended their benevolent carey 
to this distant land actuated by a desire to 
improve its inhabitants রি 


রুপ চক্কর রক রুরু করু 


the Baconian philosophy would not have. 


been allowed to displace the . system of the 


80109017090 whieh was the best calculated to. 


perpetuate ignorance. In the same ‘manner, 
the Sangscrit system of education would be 
the best calculated to keep this country in 
darkness, if such had been the policy of the 
British Legislature. Butas the improvement 


of the native population is the object of the 
Government, it will consequently promote a 
enlightened 


more liberal and system of 


Rammohan Roy thus had the unique 
distinction of being a conservative who gjo 
his utmost to conserve and uphold tke 
intellectual and spiritual ‘heritage of India. 
as Well as of being a pathfinder who boldly 
struck out into new fields of- science amd 
progress to make India one of the great and 
modern ‘nations. 


সম কাপল 
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The Ashoke Chattopadhyay who will 
remain vivid in our memory is the sturdy, self 
confident, cheerful man of middle age who 
never seemed tired or depressed. The name 
“Ashoke” was given him by his loving’ father 
Ramananda, and the shadews of sorrow 
never seemed to shroud his personality-may- 
be due to his father’s blessings. His sisters, 


Santa Devi and Sita Devi, in their memoirs, 
‘draw lively sketches of the witty, fun-loving 


nature of their dearly beloved brother. We 


„are given a beautiful description ` of his birth- 


day in Santa sak ৪ reminiscences : 


“Then camea joyous day. On a full- 
moon night in the month of Magh, the hcuse 
seemed unusually busy and the sky bright 
with moonlight. I don’t remember when I 
fell asleep. In the early dawn we were told 
that a new little brother has come to us, 
We ran intothe next reom. We saw our 
beautiful mother lying inher bed, with a tiny 
baby beside her gleaming like the Magh moon- 
light. Everyone was smiling with joy. Later 
father used to tell us how we-the two sisters 
stood by the bedroom door, each clutching 
a brick ina tiny fist. Someone had told us 
that one brother was taken away by some 
unknown person and he never came back... 
Then I was four and a half years old and Sita 
two and: a half. Our grandmother sold the 
baby away, symbolically, in exchange for a 
handful of broken grain—this will avert the 
evil eye, she thought. So the baby. was called 


was given by father to consele him for the 
loss of an earlier child.” 


In 1895 Ramananda had left for Allakabad 
with his family und there- Kedermath, Santa 
and Sita began their studies, and Ashoke. 
was born there in 1898. From 1895 to 
1908, Ramananda lived with his wife and 
children in Allahabad, returning to Calcutta 
only. when the British government forced him 
‘to give up his job there. His family always 
retained memories of love and joy abeut their 
Allahabad days. Ashoke often spoke happily 
about his childhood experiences of that nortle - 
Indian town. How sharp his memory was 
of childhood days can be realised from this 


excerpt from his memorial speech about Sita E 


Devi, at her shraddha ceremony. 


“I remember quite a lot about 


wy Child- 
hood. The house where I was 


born in 


Allahabad was on the main road called South 


Road. Two or three more bungalows were 
built there within one large garden. Tej 
Bahadur Sapru lived with his family in one of 
them, and the Nehru family in the Other, . 
Our house was away from the road, a winding 
path trimmed with a mehndi-hedge leading 
toit. Along verandah connected all the 
rooms, their doors opening on to it. There 
wasalso an inner courtyard which was 
walled in, We had to climb a flight of. steps . 
to the verandah to enter the rooms. ১৮৮৩ 
lived in that South Road house till I was 


Kudu” at home and the name “Ashoke” was about three.” 


ii 
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How Sita and he showed energy and daring 
în their childhood games 
described. “How to jump down from a height, 
to climb up the bars of a window, or the 
branches of a tree, how to wield a stick 
without being scared—all these were taught 
me by Sita Devi.” 


His elder sister describes him in his child- 
hood. “Khudu was fair and stockily built, 
with a round face, red lips and thick straight 
hair. He had soft and rounded. limbs but 
‘was not soft in speech. He spoke mainly in 
Hindi from very early childhood, with a strong 
guttural accent.” Their mother. kept a 


massage oil safely up ona shelf and warned. 


the children not to touch it. “Don’t, touch 
it, people die if they taste it.” Somewhat 
later, Khudu came striding up to mother 
aaying proudly “I do not die, even if I take 
poison.” Mother rushed tothe shelf and 
saw that the massage oil was stillup there, 
but a.bottle of rose water lay empty. Khudu 
was reeking of rose perfume.” 


_ His childheod was spent in the. fresh, 
open air ofthe bracing Northern Indian 
climate,so even in his -youth in Calcutta, 
he remained heaithy and hardworking. Their 
house was a haven for all types of social 
workers, religious pilgrims, literary men and 
Brahmo missionaries, Allahabad being a very 
important pilgrimage centre in India. This 
added a broad, liberal-humanist colour to 
the family’s way of life. 


Calcutta was spent 
during the golden age of The Prabasi and 
The Modern Review. He writes about it, 
“During this time’ our home and the office 
of The Prabas! and The Medern Review were 
“very near the Sadharan Brahmo Samaj Mandir 
and many famous people visited us there.” 
Rabindranath, Mahatma Gandhi, Abanindra 


Ashoke’s youth in 


is delightfully 


 gmong_ the students’ with his: 
‘speech and ` impeccable dress sense, wearing 
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Nath Tagore, Gaganendra Nath, Lajpat Rai, 
Ramsay Macdonald, Prafulla Chandra Ray, 
Srinivas Shastri, Jagadish Chandra Bose 
Shivnath Shastri, C.F. Andrews and the Raja 
of Pithapuram. “I was very young then... 


a young boy is not taken seriously in adult 
human society. People suffer him but iguore 
him too” said Ashoke., 


After completing his college education in 
Calcutta Ashoke joined Cambridge University 
in England for further studies in Economics. 
He was away from home, from 1919 to 1921, 
Among his preceptors was the renowned 
economist John Maynard Keynes. His contem- 
poraries were Netaji Subhas Chandra Bosse, 
the philosopher-singer Dilip Kumar Roy and 
the former finance minister of India, Sachin- 
dra Chaudhuri. 


Dr. Kalidas Nag and Sri Dilip Kumar Roy 
make repeated references to Ashoke Chatto- 
padhyay in their respective memoirs. 


From 1921 to 1929 Ashoke enjoyed the 
most creative and active years of his life, and 
these years were , well documented in severa: 
contemporary journals and books of sociaj 
history. -After his return, Ashoke lecturee 
for some time at the City College of Calcutta. 
The famous writer Nirad C. Chaudhuri was 
a close friend and his wife was a student is. 
Ashoke’s . class. Mrs. Amiya Chaudburi 
recalls how Ashoke roused a lot of interesi 
sophisticated 


spotless dkoti-kurta and artistic Madras 
Chadars. Healso took some classes at the 
Vis wabharati University at that time, 
travelling with another young professor, 
Dr. Kalidas Nag. 


The well-known author, Sajani Kanta Das, 
gives a vivid description of the Calcufta of 


ment, 


Bp otlems of 
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‘his times, in his autobiography and dedicates 
the first volume to Ashoke Chattopadhyay— 
“who, by giving me shelter and encourage- 
t, made my sojourn worthwhile.” 
-Sa anikanta says again, ‘the younger son of 
Ramananda, Ashoke Chattopadhyay, . plans 
১9 publish a weekly journal. He has a natural 
gif: of wit, humour and satire—I realised this 


when I was introduced to him. T have not | 


seen. any other personin Bengal equal to 
nim in this regard.” | 


‘ The ‘Shanibarer Chithi, the name and 
aim of which journal was planned sitting by 
the Hedua tank while munching . peanuts, 
tac Ashoke as the founder and guide, and 
kis associates:‘were Jogananda Das, Hemanta 
Chattopadhyay, Sudhir Kumar Chowdhuri 
¿nc Prabhakar Das. Later Suniti Kumar 
Chatterjee, Kalidas Nag, Jibanmay Ray, 
Nirad Chandra Chaudhuri and others of the 
Calcutta youth became involved in various 
ways. The first issue was published on July 
26, 1924. Critics and literary, historians 
will assess the contribution of Shaniberer 
Chichi to Bengali literature. We can only 
marvel at Ashoke’s uncommon capacity for 
ward work, deep knowledge and interest in 
world affairs and his handling of the Bengali 
fancuage. The close friendship and loyalty 
between the members of this literary group 
impress us also. The ‘Welfare’ magazine was 
asso running at the sametime under Ashoke‘s 
gaicance, where Sri Gopal Haldar was an 
active associate. This was probably one of 
“te first journals in India, devoted to the 
labour welfare. With all these 
‘daties Ashoke gave enough time and attention 


= tc tke probsi office and the founding of The 


Prcabasi Press. 
In Parmmal Goswamt’s opinion the notes 
written by Ashoke for The Modern Review 


“were excellent in their proficiency. 
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Ashoke married Kamala Devi, the youne 
gest daughter of Sir Nilratan Sircar, om 
November 28, 1925. Kamala was probably 
one of the first Asian girl students at Oxford. 
The life long friendship and sympathy betweer 
the two of them earned the respect of all 
who, came near them. They were generous 
in their hospitality and warm in personal 
relationships. 


Ashoke lived in Europe ‘ once more from . 
1929 to 1931, studying lithography and 
colour printing. He attended the League 
of Nations at Geneva 2s an Indian delegate. 
He attended an I.L.O conference in Europe, 
once more in the early 190s, as a represen- 


_ tative of Indian Industrialists. From 1938 te 


1972 he worked in an important and respon- 
sible capacity in the coalmines and steel plants 
area of Bihar and Bengal. At that time he 
edited an English magazine. -named 
“‘Chowringhece.”” 

t 


He had a deep knowledge of Tndian art, 
and his contribution to tke editing and publis- 
hing of 61766571655 Picture Albums was note- 
worthy. He was also a keen lover of Rabindra 
Sangeet and the Bishnupur.gharana of music, 
himself possessing a fine voice. At the 
invitation of Deviprasad Roy Chowdhury, his 
sculptor-friend, be gave a series of lectures ` 
at the Art College of Madras in 1938, . celled 
the Sir George Stanley Lectures in Aesthetics. 
His Satirical works and a novel Anenaa Bazar 
and Ashtabakra won him praise in jhe litrary . 
circles of those days. He was later felicitated 
by Nikhil Banga Sahitya Sammelan and 
Hindi Prasarini Sabha. He was the first to’ 
write on the unique talent of Uday Shankar 
in Prabasi and Modern Review. He was also 
a recognised translator. | | 


When Ashoke moved away from a journa- 
listic career, he joined the Bharat Insurance 
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Company and also. New India Insurance Co. 
where he organised somo pioneer welfare 
schemes for insusance workers which were 
taken up by later companies. Later he worked 
as a high official in the steel plants of Bihar 
Bengal, initiating farsighted development. in 
those hitherto neglected areas.. He was alse 
till the end of his life, a sincere patron of 
Sports and Physical Culture—being. the Pre- 
sident of the School . of Physical Culture for 
40 years. He was closely connected with the 
. Bengal Olympic Asseciation, Indian Amateur 
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Boxing Federatien and. Bengal Amateu- 
Boxing Federation. He would often domate 
money secretly for the welfare of retired or 
needy sportsmen. 


In his youth he wasa member of the 
Bengal Light Horse Regiment and also teok 
part in boxing at Fort William. Ashoke was 


a dedicated Brahmo and took active interest 
in the 150th anniversary celebrations of the 
Sadharan Brakmo Samaj. 


+ 


—Shyamasri Lal 
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RABINDRANATH AND PRIVATE PROPERTY 


E A CRITICISM OF THE M. N. ROY ARTICLE 
By: ASHOKE CHATTERJEE, jt. Eaittor, WELFARE 


Mr. M. N. Roy whose comments on Dr. 
Rabindranath Tagore’s views on Private 
Property we publish in this number, is an 
intellectual of repute. We have published 
his article, not because we agree with him, 


hat because we think he represents a certain: 
who have a large- 
continent of Europe and, 


set of Social thinkers 
‘ollowing on the 
g sewhere. Itis 


always desirable that the 


indian public’ know how the views of their . 
leading men such as Dr. Rabindranath Tagore ` 


are looked upon by Western or Westernised 
Progressivists. 


Mr. Roy accuses ' Dr. Tagore of certain 
obsessions and charges him with all sorts of 
crimes in ptlie field of Social philosophy. We 

thall first see- if Mr. Roy 19 fair in his 
denunciation and if Dr. Rabindranath Tagore 
is justified in - his opinions. Mr. Roy says’ 
‘it is seldom that he (Dr. Tagore, can be 
caught on any concrete qnestion of human 


lue?’ of course, unless one knews what Mr.. 


Roy considers concreteness in questions of 
human life, one cannot offer ary definite 
Opinion on this. 
Rabindranath Tagore he has always seemed 
to us to have dealtin the most Concrete of 
human problems eg those that concern . the 
existence, culture, outlook, 
conuuct of individuals and nations. His 
voyages to the remotest corners of the earth 
aie not. undertaken with a view to improv 
ing his heath nor are his speeches and writings 
uamixe d metaphysics. | 


Mr. Roy’s second 


আআ 


. Tagore’s philosophy is that 


outcome of man’s human nature. Mr. 


So far as we know of Dr. 


ambition and . 


objection .‘to Dr. 


“the poet has 
come out openly in defence of Private 
property, which he considers to be an eternal | 
human attribute”, So far as we know Dr. 
Tagore is not the first man to openly assert 
the Psychological Reality of Private Property. 
All Psychologists agree that there is such an 
attribute in man as the Instinct for Possession 
and that Private Property is the natural 


Roy, 
of course is 


this item in his mind and transcend pro perty 
instead of being attached to it. Dr. 
has said that 


Tagore 
property: is ingrained! in man 


and Mr. Roy. thinks that this acknowledge- _ 


meat by the Poet deprives India of its claims 
fo any Spceiaf Genius in cultural 
We find it difficult to: follow Mr. 


matters. 
Roy’s 


reasoning. He seems to say that as Private — 


Property is the basis of both Eastern and 
Western Civilisation, therefore the two 
Civiliations must possess the same nature. 
It is something like saying that as a cannon 
anda frying pan are both made of iron 
therefore a cannon is similar to a frying pan. 
Or that wheras a barber and a murderer 
both use a razar in their respective Vocations 
therefore they must fall in ‘the same class, It 
may be that one finds Private property 
in Eastern as well as in Western (civilisation ; 


‘but why cannot Mr. Roy :see that the ae 


genius of one or the other Civilisation is not 


. morphological but functional? Mr. Roy, it 


appears to us, is as obsessed with the concrete 


Reprint from ‘Welfare’? for Soniari 1924 


welcome to prove that from ` 
‘Some higher stand-point man should. repress 


\ 


-e 


genius in the 


of imperialist nations to open out 


` imperialism.” 


worthy : but the 
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‘aspect of things that he: cannot get beyond 
material dimensions, We believe 
Eastern Civilisation has shown a special 


codes. Mr. Roy'‘next misunderstands Dr- 
Tagore’s reference to the ‘‘epidemic of voracity 
which has affected the total area of civilisa- 
tion,” and thinks that the Poet is in favour 
of an unfair distribution of wealth and 


supports “even debauchery. in the wealthy.. 


Any body who has read a line of Tagore can 
see how utter a misrepresentaion of the 
Poet‘s point of view this is. We shall 
presently show how Mr. Roy has failed’ to 
be fair to Dr. Tagore even as: the writer of 
the City And Village which Mr. Roy 
criticises. i 


Mr. Roy furthermore takes exception. to 
Dr. Tagore’s statement regarding the efforts 
markets 
in cowatries “where human flesh is cheap” 
so that the workers of such nations may main- 


tain their abnormally high standard of living. 


Mr. Roy advises the Poet te read more history 
and icara that Imperialism is not the 15511 
ef corts to ‘‘maintain constant feasts -for 
a whole population of giuttens.” “It was” 
says Mr. Roy, ‘‘determined by the interests 
ef the capitalists who guided ths policy of 
the state. The demand for 8 general rise’ tn 
the standard of living was šot the cause of 
Mr, Roy is quite correct in kis 
historical information, but whoever has said 
that the reofcause of Imperialism is this 
demand for expensive living? Dr. Tagore 


. has not. The statement.of Dr, Tagore points: 
out the fact of imperialism, not Its origins Mr. - 


M.N. Roy’s knowledge of histery is praise- 
fact that something began 
as Adoes not prevent it from developing 
into B. Hence when he attempts to assail 
Dr. Tagore by his superior: learning he 
succeeds in proving that he. posesses excell- 


i 
ক 


008 
- Increased their 
thoroughness .of its moral: 


ent intellectual’ equipment but fails in his 
object, ‘That workingmen in the West have 
standard of living inord:- 
nately, isa fact. It may be that there are 
Others, the capitalists whose sins against - 
the ideals of life are worse’: but that does 
not exonerate the workers, The attempts 
ofthe various Governments of Europe to 
regain lost markets are mainly the outcome 
of pressure brought upon them, by labour 
and not by the bourgeoisie. Mr. Roy must 
be well acquainted with the truth of this 
statement. | 


Mr. Roy says “that the root of all trouble 
lies in the right of Property”, We are afraid 
that Mr. Roy is a’’ bit over confident in his 
diagnosis. When we come to make wpa 
list of all the ills that afflict mankind we 
dare not ‘say that by merely making all 
wealth common or social we shall get out of 
‘Our troubles. We do not believe that: anyone 
has a birthright to wealth, but there is suck. 
a thing as worthright if we mav coina word. 
Mr. Roy hates to think that a patriarchal 
aristocracy should dele owt charity to the 
less fortunate. We do net sec how it would 
improve matters ifthe charity were doled 
out bya’ benevoleat society instead. It is 
the charity and benevelence that repel those 
who believe in worth, and not their source. 
But so Jong as all men are not equally worthy, 
the less worthy all depend to some extent 
oa the charity of the better class of men, | 
A peevish proclamation of some metaphysieal 
(athing which Mr. Roy does not appreve 
of) equality will not help matters. As te 
private possession of wealth, all possession 
is ‘by mature private and has nothing evil 
in iton that accaunt. When Mr. A pets 
on his coat, the act of putting on the ceat 
and the satisfaction of having a coat on one’s 
back are private things. How the coat came 
to belong to Mr. A whether through some 


1 


ton 


Poets” 
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sociaistic distributive organ, matters little. 


The mechanism of distribution is of secondary ` 


00002 taace, It is its fairness that we should 
worry about, Rabindranath paints a picture’ 
of saciety ia which the structure of economy 
show unequal distribution of wealth; but’ 
social idealism balances things much more 
than “class war” has suceeded in doing in. 
ihe West. Mr. Ray may think ‘that the 
masses were treated nicely only because 
they were like humaa cattle belonging to 
the aristocracy ; but history does not support 
his Contention. It was oniy when the rela- 
between therich and the poor was 
dehumanised-during the days of the so-called 
industrial Revolution that such inhumanity 
found a place in man’s 
men taere have been and there are, even in 
Soviet Russia; but Mr. Roy’s picture of 
social relations does not do justice to normal 
mea æ. they have 


been, let us say in the 

Middies Ages. | 
‘ Last comes Mr. M. N. Roy’s accusa- 
tion that “itis against” the demand of. 


worke-s for “adequate value for their. labour 
that the poet takes his stand“. Where in 
Dr, Tagore’s speec es 
has found inspiration for making 
rediculous assertion we do: 
Mr. Eey does not like that 


_ sucha 
not know. 
‘Dr. Tagore 


‘should talk about historical matters without 


having madea thorough study of history ; 
hence ‘we assume that Mr. Roy has 
siudicd the works of Rabindranath, -even 
‘before -~ summarising the 
ideas so definitely. We regret 
to have to say that Mr. Roy is probably cons- 
tituticnally unfit (as a result of the “concrete” 
diet te has lived on for so many years ) to 
uodeistaad Rabindranath and should do well 
either to give up Dr. Tagore asa lost sou! 
or get some “Spiritually”? inclined person to 


~ 
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heart.. Abnormal f 


our readers 


or writings Mr. Roy ` 
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teach him what is ‘not 
own ‘Philosophy.’ 


Mr, Roy finds an inconsistency in Dr. 


Tagore as follows : 


“He affirms the -existence of property to — 
. be a “moral force’? yet denies the 


essential” 
morality” of the present form of property- 


relations, Capitalist industrialism, which rests. 
upon and is a product of the Sacred right of . 
" private property.” 


_Wedonot see the inconsistency. Some- 
thing which is normally a moral force may 


become, in abnormal circumstances, immoral. 
A beautiful face may become ugly with errup- . 


tion or after an accident. Dr. Tagore wrote 
his article on City and Village in order to show 
how in its present form Property has become 
an evil. The remedy is not its extermination 
but a reversion to the better form. We may 
add that aremedy may also be found in 


evolving something new if reversion is- 
unsuitable, 


In Conclusion we should like to present to 


a partial reproduction of the 
article which has evoked such merciless 
criticism from Mr. M.N, Roy. It will 
the readers to form their own opinion 
the subject. Talking about the excessively 
high standard of living of the ` 
Dr. Tagore says : 


When this 
great deal 
the passion 


standard attains a degree a 


of greed. The temptation of 
17010178969 high living normally confined to 


a negligibly small section of the community, - 
becomes widespread, This evergrowing burden : 


is sure to prove fatal to any civilization, 
that puts ` no restraint on the emulation of 
self-indulgence. a 


+, 


How far Dr. Tagore advocates an unequal . 


dreamt of in?” his 


tound 


help — 
on. 


modern man; . 


above the normal, it encourages © 


+ 


as - 


interruption 
civilization is possible because therein ' the. 


- the gate of 


RABINDRANATH AND PRIVATE PROPERTY 


di stribution of wealth can be judged by the 
‘fol lowing : | 


In acountry divided by the constant 
of steep mountains no great 


natural fow of Communication becomes 
difficult. Large fortunes and luxurious 
living, like the mountains, form bigh walls 
of segregation ; they produce worse divisions 
in society than any physical barriers. 


He says about private property : 


As individuals are the units that build the 
community, so property is the unit of wealth 
. that makes for communal prosperity, 


when 
Our wisdom lies 
separateness of Units, 


Gt is alive to its function. 
not in destroying 


but in maintaining the spirit of unity in its, 


full strength. : 

When life is simple, wealth does not 
become too exclusive, and individual property 
finds no great difficulty in 


becomes ‘its vehicle. In former days, in 
India, public opinion levied heavy taxes upan 
wealth and most of the.country 
voluntarily supported by the rich. The water 
‘supply, medical help, education and amuse- 


ment were naturally maintained by men of. 


property through a spontaneous adjustment 
of mutual obligation. This was made possible 


because the limits set to the individual - 
right of ‘self-indulgence were narrow, and 
surplus wealth easily followed the channel 


of social responsibility. In such a . society, 
property was. the pillar that supported its 
civilization, 
to the fortunate for self sacrifice. : 

But with the rise of the standard of 
living property changes 10918579901, It shuts 
hospitality, which is the best 
means of social intercommunication. It 
displays its wealth in an extravagance which 


acknowledging - 
` its communal responsibility, . rather, its 


_ for its existence 
were ` 


and wealth gave opportunity. 
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is self-centred. It begets envy and irrecon- 
cileable -. class division. In short, property 
becomes anti-social. Because, with what ig 
called material progress, property has become 
intensely individualistic, the method of 
gaining ithas becomea matter of science 
and not of social. ethics. .It breaks socia? 
bonds ; it drains. the life sap of the com- 
munity. Its unscrupulousness plays havoc all 


‘ over the world, generating ‘forces that can 


coax or coerce peoples to deeds of injustice 
and wholesale horror. 
Dr. Tagore further says : 

Civilization to-day has turned into « 
vast catering establishment. It maintains 
constant feasts fora whole population of 
gluttons. The intemperance, which could 
safely have been tolerated in a few, hac 
spread its ` contagion to the multitude. The 
universal greed. produced as a "consequence, 
is the cause of the meanness, cruelty and lies, 
in politics and commerce, that  vitiate the 
whole . human atmosphere. A civilisation 
with such an unnatural appetite must depend 
upon’ numberless victims, 
and these are being sought in those’ parts of 
the world where human flesh is cheap. ln, 
Asia and Africa a bartering goes on. 
Whereby the future hope.and happiness of 
entire peoples are sold for thesake of 
providing fastidious fashion with an endless 
train of respectable rubbish. 

- The consequence of ‘such material and 
moral drain is more evident when one studies 
the conditions manifested in the fatness of 
the cities and the physical and’ mental anaemia 
of the villages, almost everywherein the 
world. For.cities have become inevitably im- 
portant. They represent energy and 70216575843 


. concentrated for the satisfactionof thet 
‘exaggerated appetite, which is the character- 


ritic symptom of modern civilization. Such 
abnormal devouring process cannot be carried 
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- mm, unless certain parts of the social body - 


onspire and organize to feed upon the whole. 
This is suicidal ; but, before its progressive 
degeneracy ends in death, the disproportionate 
calargement of the particular section. looks 
tormidably great, and conceals the 
palior of the entire bedy,—the sacrifice of 
ike great maintaining the small in its enormity 


_ end creating for the time being an illusion of 


ath. l 
Economic greed and democracy cannot 
81৮৩ together. i 
What in 
caa never be truein a society where 
gws,- uncontrolled, 


greed 
encouraged, even 


admired by the populace. ln such an atmos- — 


phere, a constant struggle goes on among 
individuals to Capture public organizations 
fer the satisfaction of their own personal 


ambition, and democracy becomes like an- 
elephant 


whose one purpose in life 
giv joy rides to the clever and the rich. 
Dr. Tagore does not- condemn Cities as 


suca but says that seme cities are condemn- 
abic, k ররর 

Zities, there must be in man’s civilization, 
juscas imhigher orgnisms there must be 


is to 


orgenised centres of life, such as the brain, | 


heert or stomach. These never everwhelm 
the [living wholeness of the body, on the 
contrary, bya perfect federation of: their 
funsion, they maintain its richness. , But a 
tumour round which the blood is congested, 
is the enemy of the whole body upon which 
it fezés as it swells, Our modera cities, in 
the same way.feed upon the whole social 
90162711528 that runs threugh the villages ; 
they continually drain away the life stuff ' of 
the Community, and slough off a huge 
amount ef dead matter, while assuming a 
lurid scunterfeit of prosperity. 7 
Tres, unlike a leaving heart, these cities 


imprison and kill ‘the blood asd create 


poisoa-ceatres filled with. the ‘accumnlation , 
of deth. 


Taa never against progress, bat when, 


for its sake, civilization is ready to sell its 


starved 


the West is called democracy - 


thirsting for 
‘life, 


getting 


have and 
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soul, then I choose to ‘remain primitive ip 


my material possessions, hoping to achieve 
my civilization in the realm of the spirit. 


People, as a whole, do and must live ix 


‘the village, for it is their ‘natural habitation. 
' But the professions depend upon their special 


appliances and environment and therefore 
barricade themselves with particular purposes, 
shutting out the greater partef universa 
nature, which is the cradle of life. The city, 


in all civilizations, represents this profession- 


alism,—some concentratecd purpose of the 
people. Thatis tosay, people have 
home in the village ) 
city. 

We-all know that the office is for serviag 
and enriching the home, and not fer banishing 
it inte insignificance. But we also know 
that when, goaded by greed, the gambling 


their ` 
and theiù offices in the 


spirit gets hold of a máa, heis wiling to- 


rob his home of 21] its life and joy and te 


pour them into the hungry Jaws oi the office. ' 


For a time such a man may prosper. but his 
prosperity is gained at the cost of happiness. 
His wife may shine 
rousing envey along the path of her economic 
triumph, but her spirit withers in secret, 


Dr. Tagore has been accused of support- 


ting Capitalism and class distinction. Let. 


us see : 
Most of us, who try to 

poverty probiem, 

greater intensive 


deal- with the 
think of notking but a 


effort of production, fore. 


exhaustion of materials as well as of humanity. 
This enly means giving exaggerated ‘opper- 


tunity fer profit te a few, at the cost of the- 


many. It is food which nourishes, not money 2 
it is fulness of life which makes one happy. 
net fulness of purse.. Multiplying teaterials 
intensifies the inequality between 

those whe have not, 


and this. 
deals a fatal wound to the social 


system, 


in ablaze of jewelry, 


love and simple delights of 


that this only means a greater’ 


those whe: 


G 


througk which the whole body eventually bled... 


to death. 


লা 
ie 
A 


The history of human civilisation is the , 
and | 


history of reason, 
consistency struggling .. 


instincts, emotions and 


oe wledge 
‘ against 
sentiments. 


‘man’s 
Mans 


reflective power has always stood in the way 


of his blind attachment to social training, 
‘faith, preferences and superstitions. Reason 
has slowly come to the front during a period 
stretching from the dawn of civilisation to 


this day. The army of ‘Reason which has 


. fought against the hordes of blind belief has 


had many an outstanding general and we 
have assembled here 


apholder of Reason of his time. 


I) was in: France, that La Raisca ‘was 


"raised to the dignity of a goddess and it was’ 


elso in France that Anatole the greatest Logi- 
cian of Life was destined to be born, 


Anatole France lived during a period in 


which knowledge and reason gained. unusual 


prominence in the life of 


man. Never 


before had there been on earth. so many 


rational men in such Close touch with one 
another. I am referring to the universal 
spread of learning and the daring rationalism 


of critics in every field of thought and . 


conduct who subjected all that had ever been 
sacred to mankind to a, merciless dissection, 


and laid bare for inspection things which it. 


had always beena sacrilege even to touch. 
It was the age in which stcries of the most 


convincing manifestations of divine agency ' 


were branded as the product of hallucination 


or ‘concoction and in which divinity was 


driven into acknowledging defeat to its own 


ANATOLE FRANCE 
ASHOKE CHATTERJEE 


-to-night to honour the 
memory of one who, perhaps, was the greatest . 


inconsistency and insincerity. 


laws and habits and had to relinquish for- 
ever its right to be capricious. Moral ‘Codes ' 
were reclassified as “useless”, “for the benefit ` 
of vested interests”, “illogical” of the dead | 


» past and so on. 


So far as the ‘theoretical. development of : 


‘knowledge and reason went these days could 


hardly desire any improvement., But when we - 
turn to the application of knowledge and 


. reason to life and conduct we find a state of 


affairs organised along - lines and based upon 
‘ideas traceable far back into the middle ages. 
In the days when people had faith to fall back 
upen and moral principles to live up to, 
they lived a more consistent life and were 
mere true to. their selves than the theore- 
tical rationjists of the.days in which Anatole 
France lived, The people of former times 
were often checked in their evil thoughts or 
sinful deeds by an extremely wholesome 
emotion, Know everywhere as the Fear of 
God. : This fear of God though backed by 
nothing so solidly intellectual as the reflective 
procedure in modern brains, served, neverthe- 
less its social purpose. In modern times, we 
have acquired-some knowledge and got rid of 
much of our fear of God. But our knowledge 
and reason have not become perfect, nor have 


‘ we developed a Fear of Reason to substitute 


our lost fear af God. Asa result, modern life 
is fairly choked © u with unreasor, 
We find people 
doing things because they are done, we find 
people advocating causes which they know 
are evil, we find people preaching democracy, 


civilisation and liberty while all that they 


m 
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fare seriously attached to may be summed up 
8005, one , word pragmatism in its worst 
ecnse. If the gods were éver made slaves of 
men, it wasin the days when Reason and 
Learning were deified in order to overthrow 
established morality and religion and to be 
used as instruments of: the grossest anti- 
social crimes and inhumanities. In the 
Gays of faith and religion men suffered: and 
cften gave all for what they cherished ; but 
cow-a-days we do not find that deep attach- 
ment and loyalty in people who profess 
Rationalism. They sacrifice reason whenever 
fit involves some petty gain. This has caused 


much of the degeneration we find everye 


where to-day. 


Anatole France was orie of those few who 
professed reason and stood by it. He -always 
kaew what he was aiming at and with the 
help of his vast scholarship and that splendid 
| icgical machine, his intellect, he never swerved 
from his path. Thus we find him’ subjecting 
al things to a keen analysis and separating 
reason from folly everywhere. Let me 


t 
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illustrate my words: You want to paint the 
picture of Saint Catharine. Then why waste 
your energies and talent in giving prominence 
tothe physical charms of your Saint. It is. 
the saintliness that you want to get at, so don‘t 
bea fool and end up by creating a study 
in Womanly perfection. Such is Anatoie’s 
advice to artists who go im for Painting ideas 
and. cannot give up their obsession fos 
ferm. E 


His cutting sarcasm and terrible expressis 
veness has often made me think that the day 
is not far off when Reason would put on the 
clothes of an avenging angeland people. 
would start trembling with the Fear of Reasor 
in their-heart. Anatole France has done much 
to restore to Reason and Learning the respect 
which man had denied them. We look 


forward to the day when they shall completely 


get back their own, for the spirit of Anatole: 
15 not dead. It is slowly developing into a 
force which willin the near future dominate 
the heart of mankind and guide human 
endeavour to attain the Truth. 


7 


ł 


*This paper was read before the Anatole France memorial meeting held at the Calcutta | 
University Institute on the 19th of December 1924 at which the Consul General of France 
resided and many admirers of the great master spoke on’ his life and works. 
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NOTES 
ASHOKE CHATTERJEE 


THE EIGHT-HOUR DAY 


Shorter working hours for labourers 
over the world is an ideal against which 
have nothing to say. On the contrary, we 
consider 
view of the great 
strain involved in modern industrial life, 
cultural value of leisure and the 
prosperity of the nations of the world. 


nervous and - muscular 
the 


It is well known, that Specialised work 
done under, conditions of factory. discipline 
causes more fatigue than work of a general 
nature done in the household, ar in a small 
Cottage Workshop, Fatigue, in most cases, 
. ig fatigue of the nervous system, and routi- 
nised and monetonous work causes more 
of it than work which gives the nerves variety 
and occasional rest. 


As tothe Cultural value of leisure, we 
hardly need say anything. If all one’s time 
. were used up in production of wealth and 


in cest for giving the fatigued body 2 chance. 


to regain its working power, the quality of 
human life would be considerably lowered 
and democracy would become practically 
meaningless. “Idling; if properly done, 
is the most elevating thing that man can do. 


Then: we have to considerthe reward 
. that man has earned from nature by ceaseless 
thinking and activity during. thousands of 
years. Man has not . created fmachinery 
and method as his harness. It is but natural 
that man should look forward to days when 
his wants will be removed more easily than 
4 | 


shorter hours to be essential in 


growing 


‘of Czecho-Slovakia 


“course, we know that the ratification 


ea 


has been the Case so far, for has not man 


‘done sufficient in the past to claim 2 little 


more letsure in the foture ? 


' The above are in short the arguments in 
favour of shorter hours. The International 
Eabour Organisation ‘which works for 
“labourers” all over fhe World is attempting 
to get all the nations of the -World-to sign 
the Eight-Hour Convention which has been 
in existence since 1920, in which year Greece 
ratified it. The Political Science Qucrterly for 
September 1924 says regarding the activities 
af the organisation : | 


The direct and visible result thus 


far 
has keen that five States have satified the 
Eigkt-Hour Canventisn —Greece in 8926. 
Rumania, India and Czecho-Slovakia in 


1921 and Bulgaria in 1923. 
The Countries 
no means the most 
countries 


mentioned above are by 

industrially advanced 
in the world. With the exception 
they may be classed, 
father, as backward. What forces made 
them ratify the | Convention before Great 
Britain, France, Germany, Belgium, Holland 
and the United States had done so, 


are not 
known to us. In the 


case of India, of 


had 
little to do with the Indian nation. 


Industrially backward nations are behind 
the times in education and other cultural 
arrangements. Their people are Jess adapt- 
able to strict discipline and working ata 
high pressure. So that shorter hours for the 
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workers of such nations will mean, not 
profitable idling, out waste of time and loss 


of productivity. Until it so happened that 
such workmen were brought up under 
proper training and discipline since their 


Chilchood and arrangements were made 
for using their leisure to any good, any 
shortening of working hours will mean less 
production and degeneration. Should such 
a státe of affairs come about the employers 
would have, either to lower their Wages of 
increase the price of their goods. In the 
first eventuality, comment is not necessary, 


and ia.the second the ability of such goods . 


to rd a market in the faceof foreign 
competition would-be greatly diminished. 


‘Ws: ‘think that as factory labourers ‘in 
India °` are not subjected to the extreme 
spécialisation and strain which the workers 
of industrially advanced nations have to 
undergo, they do not require as - short 
hours as the latter to keep up their efficiency. 
What they want just now are higher wages, 
better dwellings, ‘cleaner factories, purer 
supply of food, facilities foreducation and 
such other things and not more leisure ‘to 
pass in the grog shop or the gutter. By 
shorter hours they are bound to suffer one 
way or another ; cither through:lower wages 
or through unemployment due’ to the ‘loss 
of market as their produces will surely” suffer 
as a result. of paying them. the same wages 
for working -less hours. The chances of 
their keeping: intact or bettering their pro- 


ductivity are little, for they will not, with- 


the shcrtening:. of the working bours, auto- 
maticaly: become’ more disciplined,. more 
skilled and more honest. 


of the industrially advanced 
we already find the - Eight-Hour 


In some 
countr:es 


Day im force, not through ratification of, 


internetiona] Conventions, but through the 


‘One or two 


. those appetising paintings as they came 
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more national means of Collective Bargaining 
byfworking men, In Great Britain, nearly . 
ninety percent, of the industrial workers ‘ 
put in only eight hours a day. But there 
are others who work longer hours, because 
they do not require more leisure or cannot 
afford to produce less for the wages they 
require to live a decent life. We think that 
the state should, after paying proper attention . 

to national conditions, fix some sort of a. 

maximum beyond which working hours _ 
may not extend. Butthe maximum should | 
not be fixed on ` an International :basis when 


all nations do not show in their industrial 
life sittilar conditions of specialisation, 
factory discipline, speed and efficiency, . 


honesty and educational and other welfare | 
institutions. 


f = 
Notes—The Modern Review for January 1925: .. 


INDIAN ART AND ARA.CRTICIS 


We still clearly remember the days 


when. 
our young ladies were taught “art” by’ 
memsahibs and produced oil paintings of a 


cucumber, a crescent-shaped slice of melon, 
pomegranates and a bunch of 
grapes and other real and unreal sort of fruits ` 
in baskets and fruit dishes of various shapes. . 
These generally decorated the walls where 
the parents could see them always and dream 
ofthe matrimonial prospects of their ‘fast _ 
growing daughters. In those days the stomach. 

was the pivot on which oar thoughts revoived 
and we Cannot say now that we did not like 
into ` 
our vision on our return from’ school, Then 
came days when everybody painted fat women 
and doubtful flora and fauna for a change. 
But the climax came when Germany flooded 
the Indian market with oleograph reproduc- 


NOTES 


tions of the late Raja Ravi Varma’s paintings 
and of those of his followers and imitators. 
The womanhood of India seemed to go mad 


all of a sudden and began to ‘‘dress’’ those | 


cheap fruits. “Dressing” meant cutting up 
pieces of silk and snipping off locks of hair 
to sew these on to those parts of the picture 
which represented clothing and hair. They 
did it well with silk brocade, locks of hair 


and tinsel but what waste of labour and > 


whata stupid tning to do! Wedo not 
remember what name they gave “art” in 
those days; if was not “art”. Anyhow, 
the whole business was silly in the extreme 
and as artistic and beautiful as darning old 
socks or making an album of newspapsr— 
cuttings. Of course, “drawing” was taught 
inthe schools and some ofws could copy 
eagles and reindeer, objects as familiar to us 
as the Chinese dragon, and draw ink of tea- 
pots with only a few defects. That was 
road .we were following under the guidance 
of nobody who knew anything of art 
Eastern or Western. Some will ask, what 
' about the Government Schools of Art? Did 
not people learn something good at least 
there? We do not know. These Schools 
did not enter our life as does the Indian art 
of to-day. The Schools still exist and turn 
‘out artists, some of whom paint very well. 


But Indian art, wìth which we are con- 
nected by bonds deeper than school 91007 
tion and which appeals tous through a 
thousand . associations was revived and 
reinstated into national life by the effort of 
idealists who were not “art” teachers and who 
travelled in the right direction intuiffeely 
groping in semi-darkness, guided by faint 
sign and urged by the dissatisfaction of 
serving an “art” which did not mix with their 
life and abounded in motifs and technicalities 
evoking no pleasant reaction in. their heart. 
There were a considerable number of non- 


in other ways. 


its beginning and will, we hope, 


the - 


either | 
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painters who helped inthis revival by their 
writings and by encouraging the movement 
But the name of Dr. Abanin- 
dranath Tagore will stand out in the history 


_ of this renaissance like that ef Giotto in the 


history of European art. Sj. Nandalal Bose 
is another outstanding figure. They have 
been the guiding spirit of the movement since 
be so for 
many years to come. Round them have 
grown up many artists: of fame. Some Jike 
Sj. Devi Prasad Roy Chowdhury, have shown 
great originality and have opened out fresh 
avenues of progress in painting and sculpture— 


Ever since the beginning of the movement, 
critics have cropped up to hamper its growth 
as do weeds round most useful plants. 
Practically all their criticism was based on 
faise assumptions regarding the principles 
of art in general and Indian art in particular. 
In turn, -Indian art lacked>technique and 
expression and meant nothing to its critics. 
Among tke first lot of critics were disap- 
pointed drawing masters, photograpkers, 
post designers, jute brokers, members of 
the Indian Civil Service and many England- 


returned gentlemen of erudition.. In their 


opinion, as in the opinion of all self-confident 
people, Indian-art was following the line of 
least resistance and was approaching perfect 
degeneration ; for it painted things as they 


‘ever are in reality, and ascribed meanings 


to paintings which they never expressed, and 
soon, They | forgot that “art? does nof 
believe in the reality of anything at all... 
[ and ]the artist, incorporates an incident in 
his work not because it is true but . because 
it is appropriate by sesthetic, that is, imagin- 
ative standards.” 


“(Speculum Mentis, Collingwood ) 


Also that Indian art, was not a “suburb” 
of European art that its technique had a 
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different evolution i in a different evironment 
and that its. further progress . meant going 
back (at first) into the past where it was 


woven into the life of the people and picking 


and 
- wholeness 


up the lost threads of technique 
tradition in order to retain the 


that it would otherwise lose by tearing itself.. 


away from Ajanta, Bagh, Sanchi, Konarak, 
etc.étc., and approaching Messrs. Thos. 
Cook and Sons for Steamer, Railway and 
Tube-Railway tickets to the 
Gallery.” It would not do. for ws to teject 
the Ramayana as a source book of ideas 
and to find inspiration in the Gospels. or in 
King Arthur. For even if some of ws mey 
cram up enough information ef foreign, 
affairs to work out a solution to oar London, 
Paris, Berlin or Vienna-inspired creations, 
they would still puzede our brethren. ` and 
yeild us only that joy in the Geld of art 
which translators feel in the field of creative 
literature. Hence it was the right policy 
to revert to our art-life of days which saw 
it flourishing and to start the old process 
‘anew. It wou'd have been madto cut off 


the tree and ship it to Europe as lumber for 


turning out “Indian ,style” objects of art: 
( We have not been able to stop this from 
taking place altogether). We have done well 
to wait and grow proper roots in the original 
soil. The foliage, fowers and fruits would 
follow. There is an eternity all round us to 
inspire life and progress in ous art. 


To return to our critics. Dr. Ananda K. 
Coomarswamy has well answered those who 
find no expression inthe face of figures 
representing all sorts of things in Indian art. 
Refering to a statue of yogi. Buddha he says 
it is a.“‘dramatic image of withdrawal, of 
complete independence, of involution. ‘The 
likenzss of the’ seated yogi is a lamp ina 
windless place that flickers not” ( Gita VI 

19). ` 


“National . 
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“It is just this likeness that we must look 
for in the Buddha image, and this only. - For 
the Buddha statue was not intended to repre- ' 
sent a man ; it was to be like the : unwavering 
flame, an image of what all men could become, 
not the similitude of any apparition: 


“A hke -impersonality appears in 
facial expression of all the, finest Indian 
Sculptures. These have sometimes been . 
described as expressionless because they do ; 
not reflect the individual peculiarities which. 
make up expression as we commonly conceive, 
it. When however we look to those qualities 
which in their literature were heid up as the 
ideals of lite’ ( Flinders Petrie The arts and 
Crafts of Aucient Egypt ) we begin to under- 


the 


- stand the facial expression of Hindu images. 


“Tn each, emotion is 
features show no trace of it, only the move- - 
ments or the stillness of the limbs express 
the immediate purpose of the actor. That 
it is this body, nət the inmost self, that acts, 
‘that slayeth or is slain is as clearly expressed, 
in the Indian sculpture of the golden ‘age, 
as anywhere i in Vedic Literature.” 


interior and the 


The expression-mengers bother us no more. 
They have been effectively silenced and 


may be passing their time in company with 


highly expressive pictures. 


But there has grown up anew School of 
critics (such as one who recently wrote all — 
sorts of meaningless things in the States- ` 
mag over the signature St. K.) mostly 
foreign experts and “authorities” who 
haye dabbled long and short enough in 


| Indian art to acquire an imperfect knowledge 


of it and allied subjects, who are Showing 
symptoms of acute “didactitis,”? the usual: 
product ' of cerebral inflation. They have 
started by sub-dividing the whole field of 
art into mutually exclusivd areas, and a 
school of art to them is like a | Leibnitzian 


monad. 10160610190 is branded . 
their theosophaesthetic 
Indian, art has reduced it to something of an 
Achalayatan, (the hermetically’ sealed city 
within whose outside-proof walls Rabindra- 
nath Tagore enacts his drama of the 
name). Right through its history, 
has assimilated the world’s art and learning 
and.has created greater'things by harmonous 
fusion. But here. we are face to face with 
a spiritual profectionism whose absurdity is 
' enly surpassed by the foolishness of those 
who thought of it. Eclecticism, like , every- 
thing else (such as impressionism ) can be 
carried to an excess and cause harm to true 
art, but it is never theless, if properly used, 
a great vehicle of progress. As ® matter 
of fact there has never developed any great 
art without borrowing the best from other 
spheres. The arts of China, India and 
Europe are good examples, so that those who 
understand by Indian art an inflexible 
attachment to classical Indian technique and 
motifs want the living soul of Indiato be a 
mere museum of the past. But Indian art 
will progress, by eclecticism as wellas by 
intuition. It will not thereby lose its Indian 
Character, but Indian art will acquire 2 richer 
significance. Indians do not look ‘at India 
and ‘things Indian inthe way that some 
foreign theosophists would like them to do. 
That is why the influence of Dr. Abaaindra- 
nath Tagore is often misinterpreted. Revival 
means setting life in motion anew. And 
this means the awakening of fresh ideas and 
the yearning toexplore, new fields. Some 
critics who would concede us this gnuch 
would strongly disapprove of any develop- 
ments which in their opinion arè not suffici- 
ently “‘spiritual’? and “‘intellectual.’’ That 
is to say, if Indian art is allowed to venture 
beyond limits of its past experience, it must 
do so along paths beaten by Hebraic, Slavic 


a sin and 
interpretation of 


same 
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_ which had a special significance in so far 
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or Teutonic explorers of the world of art. 
Some would like us to see creation as a Crazy, 
‘China floor, some as composed of cubes 
and some as an analysis of component 
colours.. But Indian art looks at creation, 
not from a desctiptive standpoint but from 
the emotional point of view. The pictures 
may not express emotion, they evoke emotion 
in the artist to think out queer ways of 


' looking at things. Heleaves his heart open 


to feelings and that is all. This is where the 
art of Dr. Abanindranath Tagore and his 
school differs fundamentally from the 
“intellectual art” of modern Europe. And. 
we think that as art is fundamentally 
intuitive and not a conceptualistic process, 
Indian art is more artistic than the “Crea. 
tions’ which have reduced modern European 
art to the state of a New ;Geometry. Art 
is a statement, not an interpretation. May 
the Almighty preserve us from reducing art 
to a geometric rendering of - philosophical 
fads ! ' 


Notes— The সিদু Review for January, 192. 
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IMPORTANCE OF CALCUTTA 


_ When after the decline and eventual dis- 
appearance of Muslim overlordship in India, 
Europeans began to ‘progressively control 
more-and more of the econemy and acquire 
political power in India; the British built 


. many forts and commercial centres in this 


country among which, Fort William and 
Calcutta had a special 110750811০6. Many 
things developed in and around Calcutta 


as 
they pointed to the coming of the modern 


age in India. Printing and the appearance 
of books and newspapers, the development 104 


Tr 
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a mew interest in Sacred Books of India and 
he formation of . cultural organisations, 
Hbraries, collections of hand written texts and 
and sétting up of museums were other 
symptoms of an intellectual approach to 
indian civilisation and culture. The forma- 
non Of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, 
{adian Musum, the National Library, The 
Bangiya Sahitya Parishad. the publication of 
numerous books, magazines, journals and 
pamphlets and thë organisation of various 
socio-political Associations point’ to India’s 
acceptance of modern western institutions. 
The British did not iack learned persons and 
with chem were French, German, Portuguese, 
Dutch, Russian and Italian collaborators : who 
studied ancient Indian literature, linguistic 
rorms, philosophy, laws and customs. . There 
were others who were students of arts and 
crafts and some who attempted. synthesis of 
fndian and. European institutions. Theatres, 
schocis and colleges, studios and ০1019 
15090850555 grew, and while some Europeans 
were gust caploiters there .were others, 
though only a tew, who were not money 
grabbers but believed in mental and moral 
exchanges, 


The coming of Europeans ‘to India put 
an endtothe growth of Middle Eastern 
Muslim influence in the royal courts of 
(India. Muslim invasions had made many 


modifications in India’s art motifs, economic - 


and political institutions and ideological 
opproach to religio-social problems. The 
coming of Europeans began a new process of 
adjustments which infroduced new words in 
Indian languages as also forcign idioms and 


ideas. indian Pandits concentrated on 
English and other foreign (European) 
Janguages and many foreign experts -in 


languages took up the study of Sanskrit and 
the major Indian . languages. Calcutta 


the | 
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became a great cultural centre and the study 
of English andthe Western sciences was 
taken up by persons who were inspired by 
Raja Rammohun Roy. Books -began to be 
written about modern subjects and schools 
were set up to educate the people along new 
lines and With English as the medium of. 
instruction. Western ideas naturally developed. 


and Calcutta began to have modern libraries, 


museums, art collections, social and religious 
reform centres, homes ¢for orphans, destitutes, 
widows and the aged, zoo gardens, botanical — 
gardens, science laboratories, learned societies, 
political associations etc. So that soon this 
great city came to be known as the second 
city, after London, of the British Empire.g 


Schools naturally encouraged pecple to 
Organise colleges and universities in which 
higher studies could be pursued and Calcutta. 
during the nineteenth century bezame a great 
centre of learming. A galaxy of intellectuals. 
came to illuminate Calcutta’s mental firma- 
ment many of whom created contacts with 
Europe and America and were connected 
with religious and social reform. India had 


_ à great renaissance, the second one after the 


Kavya period of the post Buddhist era, and 
the centre ofthe intellectual rebirth. was. 
Calcutta. Raja Ram Mohun Roy, Michael 
Madhusudan .Datta, Iswar Chandra 
Vidyasagar, Bankim Chandra Chatterjee, 
Maharshi Devendra Nath Tagore, Keshab. 
Chandra Sen, Swami Vivekananda, Rabindra- 

nath Tagore, Jagadish Chandra Bose and 
many others did creative work which hel ped. 
to put the name of India in luminous colours: 
on twe*culural map of the world. The Indian. 


-~ 


e National Congress was organised .in Bombay 


in 1885 A.D. but the firsd ‘president. W.C. 
Bonnerjee was a Calcutta’ man. Among other 
pioneers in the political field one © must. 
mention A, M. Bose, another Calcutta man, 


who was a, senior Wrangler of Cambridge. 
University and was connected with the 
Congress movement. 
nationalist agitation, 
Arabinda, 


with Sri 
Upadhyay, 


Calcutta 
Brahmabandhab 


Chittaranjan Das, Subba’ Chandra Bose cte. - 


was an important centre of the 
Movement, 


Freedom 
Ali those who believed in violent 
methods of - attaining freedom were mostly 
Calcutta people, although a good number of 
them were from the’ Punjab and Maharashtra. 
Actually the occasional fights that took place 
between the freedom ¿fighters and the British 
~ forces took place in Bengal; in Chittagong. 
Balasore on the Orissa border, and the estuary 
region of the Ganges near Calcutta, many 
British and British ‘Indian personnel were 
shot down in and around Calcutta. | 

- Coming back to Calcutta’s importance as a 
great moden centre of cultureZwe have to 
mention the Universities in and near Calcutta. 
The Calcutta ‘University is one of the oldest 
centres of learning | 


after which came 
Jadavpur, the Kalyani and the Burdwan " 
Universities. Theré are numerous colleges 


attached to these universities and thousands 
of students Study in these institutions. Many 
of these institutions have to be mentioned 
when one discusses the history of the growth 
of modern education in India, The Hindu 
School, the Hare School, the Sanskrit College, 
the. Bethune School and College, the 
"Vidyasagar College, the St, Xavier School 
and College, the Scottish Churches College, 
the Srirampur College, the Presidency (2০, 
The City College, the Campbell Medicai 
College ( Now Nil Ratan Sircar Hospital and 
- Medical’Coliege ) the Science College, the 
R.G. Kary Medical College (the first non 
official Medical College founded by Nil Ratan 
Sircar and Suresh Sarbadhikary) the Brahmo 
Balika Sikshalaya, the Brahmo Boys School, 
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. the 


‘. Blind School. 
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‘Tropical School of Medicine and many others. : 


which did pioneer work in the field of. 
education. . Among scientific - and culturaf. 
centres not directly connected with university 
education one should mention the Art. School, 
Bose Institute, the Indian Statistical 
Institute, the Calcutta School of Music, the 
Sangeet Sangha, the Uday Shankar Dance 
Akacemy, andthe many centres where one 
çan get lessons in sitar, mrdanga, vocal music 
etc.. For {specialised education and training 
we must name tne Sibpur Engineering College, 
the Deaf and Dumb School and the Calcutta 
There are also Ayurvedic and 
Homeopatic Colleges and -centres where one 
canlearn Dentistry, tathayoga. Wrestling, 
Box:ng, Body Building and field ‘games and 
sports. Calcutta also has very good arrane- 
ments for teaching l 
motoring etc. There are 
managed institutions 


swimming. rowing, 
also , several well 
to teach people short 


. hand, typewriting, telegraphic, telephonic and 


teleprint work, One may also say that 
Calcutta has some good institutes for impart- 
ing knowledge of Personnel .Management, 
General Management, Labour Relations ete. 


where experts giye lessons to learners. 


- As to the spiritual and religious aspects of 
incividual and social life, Caicutta can claim 
a special position in the world as being the 
‘place where the Brahmo Samaj movement 
was started by Raja Ram Mohun Roy and 
his successors Maharshi Devendranath Tagore 
and Brahmanada Keshub Chandra Sen. Sri 
Ramkrishna Paramhansa and Swami 
Vivekananda had their ashram at Dakshineswy 
and Belur which were suburbs of Calcutta. 
The Kalighat Temple and the Jain Mandir also 
should be mentioned. In the economic sphere 
the numerous Jute mills and presses and the 
commercial organisation ` dealing with tea 
exports, Coal and Engineering gods have lent 
a significant position to Calcutta. 


৮ 

Calcutta has a day population of nearly 

10 million persons out of which about three 
million persons go back every evening to their 
suturban and village homes, In times of eco- 
nomic difficulties and distress large numbers of 
villagers come to Calcutta from Bihar, Orissa, 
Madhya Pradesh, United Provinces and the 
State of Bangladesh. The trade of Nepal, 
Bhutan, Assam, Nagaland, Meghalaya, 
Mizoram etc, added to the normal trade of 
the provinces .of Bihar, Orissa and parts-of 

the trade of Andhra Pradesh, Madhya Pradesh 
. anc Eastern Uttar Pradesh also pass through 
Ca cutta. The sea borne trade of Calcutta 
is | mited by the navigability of the Hooghly 
(also known as Bhagirathi and Ganga) river ; 
but this is being corrected by the development 
of the estuarine outlet of Haldia which 15. a 


litte way out of the traditional , revering port 


of Calcutta. There have been attempts ‘made 
by 0897 provinces to divert Calcutta’s trade 
anc commerce to other ports like 
Visaakhapattanam, Paradwip or Kandla, but 
notiing much has been achieved by the efforts 
made by the decriers of Calcutta for the 
reason. that Calcutta’s economic advantages 
havz developed during a-long period of 200 
yea-s and these cannot be acquired by the rival 
pors untess large numbers of industries grew 
in tae vicinity of those ports along with a 
| .coaceatéation of skilled workers, political 
ecozomic aad social institutions ; also educa- 
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‘ fostered 
“economic significance. A natural grewth has 


. these terms. 
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tional, cultural and various other facilities 


that we have described in relation to 
Calcutta’s importance in the preceding 
paragraphs. Localisation of economic 


superiority cannot be created by legislation - 


‘nor by implanting some establishments. It 


takes long decades to foster the ‘growth of . 
helpful circumstances provided natural factors 
do not obstruct such growth. As faras 
we can judge, Calcutta's favourableness — 
cannot be created in another place without 
spending thousands of crores of rupees over 
long years and that also provided no incle- 
ment factors came up to obstruct such 
grafting of factors of intensive 


numerous roots through which it draws 
nourishment from the soil it grows .in. Very 
few of these are visible to people and similar 
growths cannot be forced to take place by 
any artificial process of planting something 
in an unsuitable spot. The factors which 


helped to develop the great city of Calcutta 


were too numerous to be comprehensively 
listed. They were political, cultural, religious 


intellectual, commercial, geographical, ecolog- . 


ical and. economic in the widest meaning of 
We Can neither create the 
appearance of these factors by artificial means, 


nor forse them to vanish by any pressures 


which can neutralise the forces nature brings. 
into operation. 


Reprint—Modern Review,1978 5 
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TRANSNATIONAL CORPORATIQNS AND HUMAN RIGHTS 
VOTA পি i CASE STUDY OFSOUTH AFRICA AND NAMIBIA 
NAJEEM ADE LAWAL* | | | 


and essence of transnational 
(TNCS) date as far back as 
towards the end of the nineteenth century 
‘When capitalism in the advance capitalist 
countries of Britain, U.S.A., France, Germany 


The origin 
corporations 


and Japan reached its highest state—monopoly © 


capitalism or imperialism. This new stage of 
capitalism was marked mainly by the attain- 
ment of sophisticated productive forces, high 
productivity ‘of labour, concentration of 
production and centralisation of capital 
‘leading to the formation of various forms of 
monopolies -who competed and struggled 
-against one another for highest profit returns 
—monopoly ‘profit maximization’. 
process is still going on but with greater 
intensity and consequences. 


The seizure of cheap markets 
aud internationally in the form of raw 
materials, labour power for the purposes of 
- lowering production costs and thereby reaping 
high profit therefore, gave the foreign market 
such great importance that it became one of 
_ the major causes of the two World Wars. 
World monopolies with the support . of State 
Monopoly capitalism scrambled for these 
markets and spheres of infiuence through a 
te-division of the already divided ১০17৫ 
market.. E | 

The foreign market became vital not only 
as atraditional dumping ground for profi- 


t - 


This : 


nationally - 


t 


table sale of goods manufactured by the 


monopolies but also the main sphere where 


foreign capital got the highest rate of profit 
returns, beit fromthe sphere of material 
production in extractive industry and manu- 


facturing .or in circulation—banking and 
insurance. Export of capital or foreign 
capital investment thus for the first time 


gradually took prominence over the traditional 
export of other commodities. 


Corporations like all forms of monopolies 
-companies trusts, firms, concerns, cartels, 
etc., are as old as the period from the end 
of the last century. Perhaps what is new in 
TNCs is their ‘transnationalism’. As from 
World War 1 and especially after World War 
Il up to date, industrialism andthe general 
advancement of all productive forces ( be 
they in the form of manpower skills and the 
machinery used ) have led to quantitative and 
qualitative developments in the whole concep- 
tion and operations of forms of monopolies. 


. Although retaining its essence and origin what 


was a monopoly at the end of the last century 
has in many cases either collapsed, got 
‘swallowed up’ or grownto be whatis now 
called a ‘State within a State’, a transnational 
corporation. And, “by its nature an affiliate 
of atransnational corporation will almost 
always represent a direct investment, and 
conversely the bulk of direct investment is 


Thatta, _ 


NAJEEM ADE LAWAL, Political Science Department, University of Lagos. 
' *Paper to be presented at the llth Annual Conference of the Nigerian Society of Interna- 
tional Affairs, November 2-4, 1983 at the University of Nigeria, Nsukka, Anambra State. 
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owned by the transnational corporation. 1 


What is a transnational corporation. then ? 


According to a book. prepared by the United. 


Nations Economic Commission for Africa, 
the cistinguishing feature of the multinational 
corporation is that its operations are distri- 
buted among twoor more countries toa 
signiicant.extent: An enterprise with ‘ more 
than 20 per. cent of its assets’ ‘distributed 


among two or more countries ‘may be con- 


siderec a transnational ০ 2 


Tai definition | or description ofa TNC 


is inzd2quate because a transnational corpora- ` 


tion surely means more than mere distribution, 
of operations -among two or more countries. 
A multinational corporation means highly 
advarczd monopoly capital production rela- 


tions which are so ' extensively socialised 
and niernationalized but are under centra- 
lised scntrol. of a high and ever growing 


concen:ration of economic power and the 


diversified - production process itself takes. 


a more massive size: as a result of its dynamic 


_technology ‘ which is supported with financial | 
oligarchy in the. 


‘resources of the financial 
basic institutional unit or at home — 
greater state involvement. 


with 


A řew quantitative data may help us to 
under3tand our definition, the might and 
importance . of these TNCs.3 The United 
Nation estimated value-added in these MNCs 
at $5C0 billion in 1971, amounting to one-fifth 
of the whole total GNP of the | non- socialist 
world4 and exceeding the GNP of any- one 
country except the United States, that is 
where they are concentrated. The share of 
MNC3 in world economy is growing rapidly. 
At least since 1950 its annual rate of growth 
has beea ‘high and 
per cen:, compared to 4 per cent for non- 
i nternationalized output in the Western 
developed countries. Itis envisaged that 


than U.S. exports, and 
subsidiaries are today several times 


. they account for 


` principal. influence on the 
_ payments.11 


‘ gaining and. preserving access to 


‘ the US international accounts. 
and importance of TNCs is thus therefore ` 
‘not 998) in host countries but also at home. 


remarkedly steady’ at 10 © 
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within a generation some 400-500 MNCs will 
own something like two-thirds of the fixed 
assets of the world.5 


The value of internationalized spoductioas | 
now exceeeds the value of international trade 
and the former has therefore displaced the 
latter‘ as ‘the main vehicle of international 
economic exchange’.7 Although we were 
not told as to what has ‘caused and prompted 
this foreign ‘philanthropy’ trend, U.S. officials 


` nevertheless confirm these facts by saying that. 


U.S. overseas production has grown faster 
sales of overseas 
larger 
than U.S. exports.8 


Same time, overail U.S. transnationals are 
responsible for 62 ‘per cent of the exports 
and 35 per cent of the imports of manufac- 
tured goods of that country ;9 domestically — 
at least one-third of U.S. - 
economic: activity 10 and are by far the 
U.S. balance of 
Mr. Booth (member of the US 
government Public Advisory. Committee on 
TNC foreign investment and balance of pay- 
ments) concurs that the free movement of 
capital across borders is a vital means of 
overseas 
markets that otherwise would be lost to the 
United States. In dividends it earns abroad 
and in US exports it generates, direct overseas 
private investment which is one of the “most 
important sources of payments received in 
The power 


‘They are - “the Almighty’ in the capitalist: 
economies and therefore in the political 
and other spheres of human life globally. 


Given this background, it is obvious that. 


investors in Southern Africa profit heavily ._ 


from the exploitation of cheap black African 


"+ . mainstays 
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labour and therefore | oppose any pressure 


to ‘change the system, even if in rare cases 


they do not personally agree with the host 


country’s race phobia. But they are unable — 


to look beyond the Vista of economic 


‘exploitation. 


The role of the transnational corporations 


‘in this respect is colossal. It is therefore - 


important to make thorough studies of the 


activities of TNCs; since they are challenging. 


State sovereignty, pursuing monopolistic aims, 
exploiting the natural resources of Southern 
Africa and applying policies that are contrary 
to the economic iaterests of those countries. 


The focus of this paper. willbe to show 
that the TNCs constitute the economic 
of the apartheid regime on the 
international ‘level, and are also. directly 
jnvolved inthe exploitation and oppression 
ofthe Atrican population in South Africa 
and Namibia. 


TNCs OVERALL 


INVESTMENT IN 
SOUTH AFRICA. | 
‘Official South African statistics shows 


that ‘all foreign investment has roughly 
tripled since the mid-1950s to almost $12 


billion (dollars). About two-thirds of this 


is direct long term investment, giving foreign 
TNCs control. over their business in South 
Africa. But, U.S. based transnationals have 
expanded their investments in South. Africa 
more rapidly than any others. ‘They provide 
about a fifth of ail foreign direct investment, 
second only .to British firms, in 4972. 
Official South African data probably. under- 
states the role of U.S. multinational corpora- 
‘tions in South Africa, however As will be 
-shown below, a significant.share of U.S. 
investments aré made -through’ U.S.—con- 
trolled British affiliates or subsidiaries, as 
‘well as through Western European Firms. 


, Significant; however, that the 


*U.S, investments in Europe doubled 
from 1968 to 1973, totalling $37 billion 
(dollars); In the latter year U.S. 
‘investment in England constituted almost 
a third of this amount. By 1974, U.S. 
firms ‘owned about 50 per cent into 
industry, 40 per cent -of its computer 
industry,.and 20 per cent of the phar- 
maceutical industry. 


Closer examination of the foreign invest- 
ments in South ‘Africa by area indicates that 
British firms still- provide about ‘two-thirds 
of all direct long term private investment, 
and only slightly less of direct short term 
investment. U.S. TNCs are predominantly 
committed for the long term in South Africa. 
Their investments make up 20 per cent of all 
the total foreign long term direct investment. 
U.S. capital constitutes only about 10 per 


- cent of total foreign non-direct investment. 


Western European—based TNCs, in contrast 
provided only a tenth of the long term direct 
investment; and about a fourth of the short 
term direct investment, Western European ` 
capital is far more significant in non-direct 
investment, which does not provide them with 
outright control, than- in direct investment. 
It provided over 40 per cent of all foreign 
capital in (the non- direct category in 1972. 
This suggests that European TN firms and 
banking Consortiums are. more important in 
providing finance without as U.S. based TNs 
exert in South Africa. 


- British-based TN banking interests provide 
(about 80 per cent) ofthe direct foreign 
central government and banking sector capital’ 
available to South Africa. Western Europe 
provided an important amount of. short-term 
capital in this sector. It isperhaps most 
e Internationa! 
Monetary ‘Fund was still, in 1972, providing 
almost 60 percent ofall short-term non- 
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direct investment funds available to. South 
Africa from. the central government and 
banking sector. It reflects the supportive 
role played vis-a-vis South Africa by this 
governmental financial imstitution, controlled 
by the Western developed nations. Io 
particular, the IMF provided a critical source 
of funds to offset South Affica’s chronic 
balance of payments deficits. | 


It és also significant that, at the very time ` 


- that South Africa was seeking to attract 
foreign investors, South African firms were 
expanding their investments in other countries. 
South African investment outside of South 
Africa totalled over $4 billion (dollars y 
in 1972, equal to a third of all foreign capital 
invested in South Africa. While the South 
African Government sought to attract foreign 
firms to-contribute capital, technology, and, 
hopefully, political support for its domestic 
` economy, oligopolistic mining finance houses 
were secking new sources of profitable invest- 
ment elsewhere. | 


THE CASE OF SOUTHERN AFRICA AND 
৬312 


The General Assembly resolution 2145 - 


(xxi) of 27 October 1966 and 

‘ decisions of the United Nations, 
with tae Advisory Opinion of the Interna: 
tional Court of Justice (1971), have declared 
that South Africa’s presence in Namibia. 
constitutes 
tional Law. Legal authority over Namibia 
lies not with the illegal occupying Power, 
but with the United Nations Council for 
Namibia. Therefore, arrangements nego- 
tiated with South Africa are subject not only 
to challenge in courts of law, but to repudia- 
tion by the authentic representatives of the 
people of Namibia. Also, the Security 
Council resolution 269(1969), called‘ on Mem- 
ber Scates (a) not to. deal with South Africa 


subsequent 


পা 


‘and the Advisory Opinion of the 


together - 


a flagrant violation of interna- . 
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in so far as it purports to be acting oa behalf 
of South West Africa and (b)to increase 
their moral and material assistance to the. 
people of the Territory in their struggle 
against ' foreign (i.e. South African ) occupa- 
tion. 


Also, by its resolution’ 3295 (xxix), 
adopted on 13 December 1974, the “General 
Assembly, among other decisions, urged the 
Security Council to convene urgently in order 
to take without delay effective measures, in 
accordance with the relevant Chapters of 
the Charter of the United Nations and with 
resolutions of the Security Council ‘and of 
the General Assembiy regarding Namibia, 
to put an end to South Africa’s illegal 
occupation of Namibia, | 


Atits 191Ith' meeting. on 19 December. 
1974, the Security Council unanimously 


adopted. resolution’ 366 (1974 ), in which it 


demanded that South Africa make a solemn 


~- declaration ot compliance with the resolu- 


tions and decisions ofthe United Nations 
Interna- 
tional Court of Justice of 21 June 1971- 
in rezard to Namibia and of recognition of 
the territorial integrity and unity of Namibia 
as a nation, such declaration to be addressed 
to the Security Council of the United Natiens. 
The resolution also demanded that South 
Africa take necessary steps to effect a 
withdrawal, in accordance with Council resolu- 
tions 264 (1969) and 269 (1869), of its 
illegal administration maintained in Namibia 
and to transfer power to the people of — 


‘' Nagaibia with ‘the assistance of the . United - . 


Nations. The Security Council decided to keep 
the matter under review and to meet on or 
before 30 May 1975 for the purpose of review- 
ing South Afriea’s compliance with the terms 


of the resolution and in the event of non- 


compliance by South Africa for the ‘purpose 
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-af considering the appropriate’ measures to 
be taken under the Charter. of the United 
Nations. 


It will be recalled that the Security Coun- 
cil considered South Africa’s response to its 
resolution 366 ( 1974) at meetings between 
30 May and 6 June 1975. A draft resolution 
sponsored by Guyana, Iraq, Mauritania, 


the United Republic of Cameroon and the 
United Republic of Tanzania, calling for the 
termination of the illegal occupation asa 


threat to international peace and security and 
therefore a suitable case for action under 
- Chapter VII of the United Nations Charter, 
was not adopted owing te the negative votes 
of the three permanent members of the 
Security Council ( France, United Kingdom, 
United States ). . | 


South Africa has brushed’ aside United 
Nations claims to jurisdiotion over Namibia, 


and maintained and reinforced its illegal 
administration of Namibia. The Pretoria 


regime has perfected the process of “‘bantus- 


tanization’ as a means of economic, politi- 
cal and social control in Namibia. 
Asa result of the illegal occupation, 


Namibia was to follow South Africa’s appar- 
theid pattern’ over a giant white area, with 
- the African population relegated to the poor 
border areas grouped into ‘‘Bantustans” to 
be known in Namibia as “homelands.” 


ECONOMIC EXPLOITATION 


Namibia’s economie wealth consists 
primarily of- its rich. mineral deposits12 
mainly diamonds, copper and other «wased 
minerals, and more reoently uramium, Accor- 
ing to South African figures, mining contri- 
buted in 1974 to about one quarter of the 
gross domestie productl3 though 
sources putthe figure at 50 or 60 per cent. 


totally dominated by transnational 
7 tions, 


‘of al- 


Kingdom but is controlled 


other- 
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World wide, Namibia ranked seventeenth in. 
1972. among ‘all mining. countries.14 The 
value.of minerals sold increased, according 
to South African statisotics15S from R. 65.1 
million to R. 230.0 million in 1973." Gem 
diamonds, of which Namibia is the largest 
producer in the world, account fer approxi- 
mately 64 per cent of mineral sales, followed 
by lead and copper. 


The mining sectot in Namibiais almost | 
corpora- 
The two most important companies 
are Consolidated Diamond Mines of South 
West Africa Limited (CDM), a South African 
subsidiary of De Beers Consolidated Mines 
Limited, also a South African Company but 
with extensive British participation in it, aud 
Tsumeb Corporation Limited, owned by 
American Metal Climax Incorporated 
(AMAX) and other United States and Soutb 
African Corporations. While CDM enjoys 
a virtual monopoly on diamond mining, 
Tsumeb accounts for 80 per cent of the base 
metal output in Namibia. These two cor- 
porations control between them 90 per cent 
mining production in. Namibia. 
Other significant mining concerns in Namibia 
are: the South West Africa Company 
(SWACO) which is registered in the United 
equally by 
British and South African interests ; the 
Otjihase copper mine in which the major 
sharcholders are Johannesburty Consolidated 
Investment Company Ltd. (JCI) of South 


Africa, other South African interests as well 


as the Contizental Ore Corporation of the 
United States; and the Oamites . Copper 
Mine, 75 per cent of which is owned by the 
Canddian firm, Falconbridge Nickel Mines 
Ltd. In addition, it is estimated that some 
13 other. companies are. engaged in base 
mineral mining in Namibia and over a score 


858. 


of others are actively prospecting inthe 
Territory despite resolutions to the contrary 
ty the United Nations Security Council 
and the Advisory Opinion of the International 
Court of Justice, which call on -Member 


Siates to discourage private, companies from. 


‘investing or- obtaining concessions in 
“bamibia.16 | 

The major recent development in, the 
‘mining sector in Namibia, however, is the 
exploitation of uranium on a large scale. The 
effort is at présent concentrated in Rossing 


m ne on the Atlantic.coast. Although explo- 


1656100 of the mine only started at the end of . 


expected to become the largest 
world by the 
estimated at 


1976, it is 
sirgle Uranium producer in the 
1930s. Rossing’s reserves are 
100,000 tons 
own reserves, would bring the total uranium 
‘ore under the control of the South. African 
regime to 300,000 tons ‘enough to satisfy one 
third of the anticipated world demand in 1985. 
and to further facilitate South Afriea’s pro- 
gramme for developing nuclear ০০০ | 


Although the entire venture is shrouded in 
a veil of 
through the Atomic Energy Act, it 
that 46 pér cent of the shares in the ‘Rossing 
mins are held by the Tinto Zinc Corporation,. 
Ltd. (RTZ) of the United Kingdom in con- 
junction with French, Canadian and South 
Afrizan Companies. It also appears to be 
clearly established that the United Kingdom, 
France and Japan have already . 
sales contracts for substantial amounts of 
uran:um ore at prices well below the current 
market level, I7 E 


Commercial Fishing is the second largest 
industry 
` eight large South African companies or their 
. affliafes, most of their produce being canned 


for exports. In 1974, the last year for which 


পা 


which added to South Africa’s - 


secrecy imposed by South Africa - 
appears 


entered into: 


' void ; that any natural resource taken 


after mining, and is carried on by" 
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information is available, earnings from the 

fishing industry exceeded R. 100 million. Also,. 

commercial farming, which is almost entirely 
restricted tothe export of cattle and the 

production of karakul, is carried out by white 

farmers, normally accounting for 98°5 per cent. | 
of the total a gricultural output. 


Transnational corporation banks typically. 
operate in Namibia through their’ South 
African regional head offices. Barclays South. - 
Africa operates 22 full branches and 90 
agencies in Namibia. Standard Bank South 
Africa has a full branch at . Windhock and | 
agencies elsewhere in Namibia. The Banque 
d’indochine operates through the branch 
‘Bank of Southern Africa with a full branch at 
Windhock: United States banks have been 
reported to be a major source of funds for 
the Rossing uranium project. 18 


In 1971, the International Court of Justice 


' Stated in an Advisory Opininon19- that there — 


wasan obligation on the part ‘of States to 


abstain from entering into economic forms of ` 


relationships or dealings with South Africa on 
behalf of or concerning Namibia. ‘In pur- 
suance of the Court’s advisory opinion, the ` 
United Nations Council for Namibia, as the 
de jure authority over the Territory. following 
the termination of South Africa’s Mandate by 
the General Assembly, enacted in 1974, 


. Decree No. 1 for the Protection of the Natural 


Resources of Namibia providing inter alia that 
any licence or. concession granted by the 
Government of South Africa was null and. 
from 
Nambia without the Council’s consent was. 
liable to be seized and forfeited and that any.’ 
person or corporation contravening ~ the 
Decree might be held liable in damages by the 
future Government’ of an independent 
Namibia. 20 The threat of legal action by- 
the Council, coupled with the uncertainty 
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about the Territory’s future and the growing 
‘liberation struggle, seems to have had some 
‘effect in discouraging foreign investment in 
the Territory. This appears to have 
true onthe part of four United States 
companies prospecting for oil in the Namibian 
offshore which decided to cease operations in 
the course of 1975. 21 On the other hand, 
other companies have continued to invest in 
. Namibia and several countries have kept their 
` economic and trade links with South ‘Africa as 
regards Namibia. Thus, it has been reported 
that Japan would continue to import uranium 
and copper ore from Namibia despite the 
Councils decrees,22 while the United 
Kingdom has declared its intention to proceed 
with the purchase of uranium from the 
Rossing Mine, 23 on the basis that there had 
been no determination by the Security Council 
that a threat to the peace existed and that in 
the British view the. Decree had no legal 
validity. 24 In has also been reported that a 
. double taxation agreement between the United 
Kingdom and South Africa had been specifi- 
cally extended to include Namibia through a 
separate protocol implemented in 1968.25 _ 
For his part, Sir Val-Duncan, the late 
' Chairman of Rio Tinto Zinc Corporation, 
Ltd. (RTZ) was quoted as telling the annual 
general meeting of his 
he was not prepared to take any notice of 
‘what the United Nations said concerning 
Namibian uranium. 26 | 


: Available data show that in 1969, 60 per 
eent of investment in minerals in 
came ‘from non-South African sources wiek 
sent most .of their profits out of the 
‘Territory. 27 


`. costs amounted to only $91 


IMPLICATIONS OF THE TNC’s 
ASSISTANCE | 


The massive investments in South Africa 


been 
_ economic, 


company in 1975 that 


“Namibia | 
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and Namibia and the exploitation of mineral 
riches -have not benefited. the Namibians, 
The high profits earned by foreign monopolies 
are not invested forthe improvement of the 
cultural and social conditions of 
the indigenous peoples. They continue to be 
returned tothe colonialist countries or te 
remain in the hands of the exploiting minority 
of foreign settlers. Itis estimated that at 
least, one third of Namibia‘s gross national 
product (GNP) is exported as profits by 
foreign _ mining companies, while the taxes 
paid by them serve to pay ior the maintenance ` 
of the illegal: occupation of the Territory. 
Another indication of the financial benefits 
reaped by outside economic interests is provi- 
ded by the extraordi inary discrepancy between 
the gross domestic product (GDP) and the 
gross national product (GNP). The last 
official figures published in 1962 showed that 
the latter was 30 per cent less than the gross 
domestic product (GDP). Although no recent 
figures have been published owing to the new 
South African policy of merging - Namibian 
statistics with those of the Republic of South 
Africa, the Financial Mail of Johannesburg 
estimated in March 1973 that the discrepancy 
between the gross domestic product (GDP) 
and the gross national product (GNP) hag 
risen by then to as much as 50 per cent.28 


‘The huge profits reaped by foreign and 
South African companies in Namibia derived 
largely from,cheap labour. An illustration of 
this was provided by an advertisement ‘in the 


- Wall Street Journal of 3 May 1974 according 


to which Tsumeb Corporation. earned $367 
million on sales of minerals amounting to $] 
billion between 1947 and 1991, while labour 
million during 
that period. The figures for this company’s 
wages publishedin relationto the second 
half of 1973 gave the average monthly wages 
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_ for blacks as R. 36, while monthly wages for 
whites averaged R. 460. Itshould be noted 
that. even lower wages are. paid in other 
eectors ; in the fishing industry, wages average 
R. 24.70, while those paid to farm workers 
-were estimated in 1973 to range from R. 6 to 
R. 12 per month. The monopolies have con- 
“tinued to stifle trade union activities and 
‘Jatour movements. Brutal exploitation by the 
‘monopolies and the prolonged rule of the 
local racists and colonialists have plunged the 
broad masses of the people into the abyss of 
‘dire misery. . 
As stated in the Namibia Bulletin : 
In Namibia, the best agricultural areas, 
formerly occupied by Africans, have been 
assigned to whites; all major economic 
activities are controlled by whites; ail 
major urban centres are inhabited by 
whites, and Africans are not allowed to 
exist there except as migrant workers bound 
by fixed-term contracts and living in 
compounds. Ownership ‘of land and 
property in urban areas is denied to 
Africans, who are relegated to the obscure 
and ‘least productive areas of the country. 
To perpetuate’ this‘ system, restrictions on 
freedom of movement are rigidly enforced. 
29 


South. Africa has extended to the Territory 
most of its racially discriminatory legislation 
and practices which effectively. impinge on the 
life of every non-white person from cradle to 
erave, Thus, blacks may not own Jand in the 
whi:e area ; 30 those working in the urban 
areas are restricted to segregated townships 
and locations in the urban areas wheres most 
of them are , forced to live without their 
families. Africans do not enjoy freedom of 
movement outside their homeland, An 
African requires a permit or pass to leave his 
: homeland, to enter any other homeland, to 


. Who started primary . school 
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‘Seek work in the white area or to stay more 


than 72 hours in any urban area other than 
the one in _ which he was born or resides for 
reasons of unemployment. 3} Despite recent. 
relaxations in what is euphemistically called 
“petty apartheid”, recent Africans are effec- 
tively barred from entering white restuarants 
or places of entertainment and must travel in. . 


segregated buses-and railway carriages. 


A variety of job reservation measures 
effectively restrict the access of ' non-whites to 
skilled employment. In the rare instances 
where Africans perform the same work as 
whites, they do not receive the same pay. 32 


-In 1968, the mean annual wage of a white in 
. Windhoek was $4,565, while that of a Colour- ’ 


ed was $1,424 and that of am African was 
$592.33 Furthermore, the Wage and Indus- 
trial Conciliation Ordinance, No.35 of 1952. . 
which governs labour relations in the Terri- 
tory, virtually prevents Africans from forming ` 
and joining trade unions.and from striking. 


Education is strictly segregated along 
racial and tribal lines. ‘In the urban areas - 
non-white children must attend the primary 
school of the respective ethnic group. 
Although education is free for all races, it is 
compulsory only for whites. The Govern- 
ment spends 5 to 10 times as much per capita 
onthe education of white children as it does 


on the education of African, children. 34 The `` 


South African Government claims a marked 
increase inthe enrolment of Coloured and 
African pupils, but the figures show that most 
Afgican children leave primary sckool without 
completing it. In Windhoek, the figures pro- 
vided by the Education Department in 1968, 
showed that only 25 per cent of the pupils 
| reached the 
eighth school year and that only about 2 per 
cent of Africans reached secondary school. 

35. It was estimated that there were only 10. ` 
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African graduates in the whole of Namibia in 
1973.36 | LY | 


Hospitals and other health facilities are 
equally segregated. Although infant mortality 
statistics are kept for Whites and Coloureds, 
none is kept or at least published for Africans, 
presumably for fear of what the figures might 
convey. On the basis of the limited data 
available on Africans in the Republic itself, it 
may be assumed that the infant mortality rate 
for Africans is from 10 to 20 times that for 
whites, and that,asin some of the South 
African homelands, one out of every’ three 
African children dies by the age of 10 years. 


According to figures quoted in the Odendaal. 


report, per capita expenditure on health in 
1962 was R. 601 for whites and RO. 54 for 
blacks. 37 In 1973, there was one 


blacks. Inthe case of nurses, there was one 
white nurse for every 125 whites and only one 
black nurse for every 550 blacks. 38 These 
figures do not take into account the inferior 
nature of facilities in African clinics. 


Marriage between a white 4nd a none- 
white is prohibited under the ` Prohibition of 
Mixed Marriages Ordinance, No. 19 of 1953 
which also declares null and void any mixed 
marriage performed outside the Tertitory 
between two persons domiciled in Namibia. 
Sexual relations between whites and non- 
white are illicit and punishable as an 
offence, 39 


The pass laws and the homelands. system, 
coupled with the labour regulations have 
combined to cause a breakdown ireshe unity 
and stability of the African family in Namibia. 
Workers recruited in the homelands-who cons- 
titute a majority of the labour force are’ not 
entitled to bring their families with them. It 
was estimated that for the eight-year period 


1960—1968, approximately 37 per cent of the. 


6 


hospital - 
bed for every 72 whites and one for every 143. 


adult male population was away from Ovam 
boland and from their wives and families fo 
most of their married life.40 As the Christia 
Institute of Southern Africa: has pointed ov 


41 sucha situation has provoked seve. 
social disruption, a marked increase i 
alcoholism and _ prostitution and a larg 


number of broken homes where children ar 
brought up deprived of the presence of thei 
father. | 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS. 


The critical situation of human rights ir 
South Africa and Namibia reflects and cor. 
relates with the volume and intensity o 
assistance accorded tothe racist regime by 
certain powers in all spheres, politica 
economic and military’ Such support anc 
assistance lends more muscle and might te 
the white racist will and power. The constan 
flow of assistance enables the regime to kee] 
the oppressed in perpetual condition of infer. 
iority, .denying them .the whole range 
of basic human rights : political, social ‘and 
economic, Education, health services, culture 
and work opportunities are all tailored to 
fit the inferior status and to keep it so, Thus, 
the oppressed will always lack the power 
and stamina to resist inhumanity and glaringly 
unequal opportunities. Resistance is blocked 
either through organized political process or 
through violence. Violence, however, remains 
the safety valve if all political and peaceful 
ways are made impossible. 


Violence, regretfully, could be the only 
means left for a nation, a great majority, 
to claim its -right to self-determination and 
full citizenship. Therefore assistance to the 


` racist regime is counter-productive. Assistance 


should be redirected to the oppressed people 
of Southern Africa to put them on the road 
to development through a full recognition of 
their rights and to pave the way to their full 
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njoyment of their rights: mainly self deter- 
hlinaticn, freedom and full and equal oppor- 
anity. 

The United Nations has condemned 
partheič, has declared ita crime against 
umanty and has adopted numerous resoju- 
ons on the subject. [tis clear that if those 
89011000259 were implemented, great progress 
rould be achieved. Butin practice, some 
yovernmments have not assumed their share 
f the responsibility. Some countries- have 
emonsirated unparalleled hypocrisy, since 
11115 they have condemned the racist regime 
i international fora, they have given it assi- 
ance 0° every kind. 
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BUDDHISM, BIOLOGY AND EXOBIOLOGY 
Dr. BUDDHADASA P. KIRTHISINGHE 


‘The teachings of the Buddha are popularly 


known as Buddhism. which is considered to be 


me of the world religions, a philosophy and 
ilso observed as a way of life. 


Biology is the science of physical life on 
‘arth, dealing with the morphology, physio- 
ogy, Origin and distribution. of animals and 
lants. Exobiology means literally outside 
iology. 
yur earth. 
which 
monotheistic and 


Before the scientific revolution 
98821 inthe 17th century, 
olytheistic religions believed in a special 
divine creation of the earth, men and all 
ather phenomena of our world. This mysti- 
al assumption was shattered by the advance- 
ment of modern sciences like astronomy, 
anthropology, physical chemistry and by 
charles Darwin’s theory of evolution. 


LIFE ON PLANETS MAY APPEAR OR 
DISAPPEAR DEPENDING QN THAT 
ENVIRONMENT. 


In the science of biology, life processes are 
studied mainly by observation, experiment and 
induction. With the advancement of biologi- 
cal sciences like biochemistry, biophysics, 
genetics, etC., the earliest concepts of a theo- 
logical world were further upset and it was 
more definitely affirmed that the world func- 
tions in accordance with the law of cause and 
effect. This is, indeed, one of the principal 
tenets of Buddhism. 


It isthe study of life forms outside | 


. it is based on proteins and nucleic acid. 


Especially, the belief that man was 
specifically created in the image of God has no 
significance in Buddhism. The rapid advance- 
ment of the ‘sciences has dispelled this 
assumption and has given credence ‘to the fact 
that life on earth was evolved through milli- 
ons and millions of years from a single-celled 
organism to the more complex higher forms of 
life. This isan accepted fact of life today. 
Of course, the highest form of life on earth is 


man— Homosapiens. 


On our earth there exists only one basic 
form of life fromthe simple virus to the 
largest whale, the redwood tree or man, and 
All 
forms of life make use of vitamins, undergo 
the same kind of chemical changes and employ 
the same methods of liberating and utilizing 
energy. Aliseem to vary in detail. 


Itis believed that life on earth began in 
the sea and was made of precisely the same 
chemical elements that were or are common 
in the sea. Therefore, there are no mysterious 
ingredients or magical items. concocted by the 
the stroke of good fortune or an act of God. 


Dr. Herbert Wendt states: 
7s the mother of life. fn the sea’s primeval 
mud | _ lived the first animals. 90% of plants 
live there even today, and in water every form 


«৫1176 ocean 


-of lite known today originated”. 


With modern discoveries in biochemistry 
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scientists are amazed at the inevitable at the 
‘way things naturally are. They have found 
now that some natural materials like clay may 
actasa catalyst to speed the 
complex organic molecules from ‘simpler 
forms. - They have seen how these complicated 
molecules naturally take shapes they need for 
life processes. ; 


A protein molecule, for example, is a long 
chain of thousands of sub-units called amino 
acids. To be biologically active, this chain 
has to fold up in one particular way and in no 
other. 


Scientists have realized for some time that 
the primitive earth, rather a common type of 
new planet, could be rich in simple organic 
chemicals. These should include amino acids. 

- The miracle of organic life to them lay in the 
build-up, from these simple chemicals, of 
large moleculesthat have to have very 


specific compositions and shapes to do their 
job. - 


the 
has a 


Scientists say that, in nature or in 
laboratory, a chain of amino acids 
natural tendency to assume just those forms 
we see in nature. This comes from residual 
electrical forces which make the chains take 
particular shapes rather than random forms. 
It is claimed that among amino acids some 
tend more readily than others to form chains. 
These seem to be the ones most abundant in 
living systems. 


World scientists believe that, given a soup | 


of amino acids like the early oceans, the 


emergence of life is virtually inevitable. Dr. 
Barghoon of Harvard University believes 
that organic life was a going concern very 
early in earth’s history. He has found fossil 
evidence of bacteria and algae in the oldest 
rocks yet known—the fig tree rock charts of 


build-up of | 


. temperature, water, 


‘Spontaneous 
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South Africa which date from 3.1 billion 


. years ago. 


Bacteria and algae already represent - fairly 
advanced life forms. They are as far advanc- 
ed ahead of first living systems as modern 
plants are advanced beyond these one-celled 
forms. There must have beena fairly Jong 
evolutionary period during which the early 
bacteria arose. Since the solid earth dates 
only from 4.5 billion years, this leaves less 
thana billion years for the rise of its. life 
forms. ` 


Scientists now claim that, given the proper 
carbon and nitrogen in 
some form, which was the case in primitive 
earth, then life is almost inevitable. 


Ifthe right catalysts came together the 
rise of life must have happened in one year. 
There is no ‘justification for the scientists’ 


views that it be crowded within 100 million 
years. 


With the ` evolution of chordates, with a 
skeleton and efficient nervous system, the 


_ chordates progressed from fish, still resident 


in the sea, to amphibia and reptiles, birds and 
mammals evolved and mammals gave rise to 
primates. From the primates rose nature's 
dominant animal, homo sapiens, agile and 
largest brained animal—the man. 


It must be pointed out that this process of 
life appearance is not only 
confined to our earth, but is virtually inevitable 


on any favourable planet the 


whole 
universe, 


Dr. K. N. Jayatilleke of the University of 
Ceylon states: “The early Buddhists’ concep- 
tion of the cosmos is in essence similar to the 
modern conception of the universe. In ihe 
Pali texts that have come down to us we are 
literally told that hundreds of theusergs of 


anes: 
Be ater” 


356 


sons, moons, earths and higher worlds cons- 
. titnte the minor world system, that a hundred 
thousand times this is the middling world 
system anda hundred thousand times the 
middling world system isthe major world 
‘System. In modern terminology it would 
seem, if a minor world - system ( culanika foke 
-dhatu } ` is a galaxy of which we observe 
‘about a hundred million through our best 


‘telescopes, the Buddhist conception of ume 


is equally ‘immense.’ 


Modern 
stellar ` families in the vast expanses of 
universe called galaxies through big strong 
telescopes. The Russian astronomer Voronto- 
zoff and the British astronomer Fred Hoyle 
of Cambridge University hold the view of a 
steady state of the universe. They explain the 
steady state bythe introduction of a hypo- 
thesis of continuous creation ‘of matter in the 
" intergalactic space. 


astronomy recognizes the giant 


Three British mvthematical astronomers, 
H, Bondi, T. Gold, and Fred Hoyle, state £ 
“The universe looks the same however far we 
‘ go in any direction-in space”. This principle 
demands, that the universe must look the same 
no matter how far we go forward or backward 
in time. They further postulate continuous 
thinning of matter in the space of the universe, 
caused by continuous expansion and this is 
compensated by continuous “creation of new 
matter, taking place uniformly throughout the 
intergalactic নি 


This postulation - does not contradict ‘the 
universal law of conservation of matter. 
point of view provides for the origin and 
evolction of the individual galaxies. It consi- 
ders the universe itself as being eternal though 


with a constantly changing galactic pattern. 


It is claamed-by astronomers that existing 
. evidence seems to be’ strongly in favour of a 


the about 55% of cosmic material is 


‘and planetary systems. 


This 
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limitless infinite universe. This view is held: 
by the Buddhists, Professor Hoyle states z. 
“I find my mind forced to assume that the: 
nature of the universe requires continuous ‘’ 
creation—the perpetual bringing into being of. 
a new background material’. This view is in 
accord with Buddha’s teaching—*nothing is. 
permanent, allthings animate or inanimate, 
organic or inorganic, come into being and 
pass away”. | | 


The chemical constitution of the universe 
is surprisingly uniform. It is found that 
hydrogen, 
44% helium and the remaining 1% is consti- 
tuted by heavier elements. 


A galaxy is as much a system asa solar 
system. It has form, motion and definite 
constitution. It exists’ -alone in space, far 
isolated from others of its kind. Stars and 
elements continue to be born within it and 


„all the stars within it have sprung up within. 


it. - 

Our solar system lies within the Milky way 
galaxy, with millions and millions of stars. 
The nearest galaxy ` 
to the Milky way is the Andromeda. Galaxy. 
The Milky way is one ofa group of, about 20 
galaxies relatively ciose together. Our. sun 
dominates our planetary system and is a thous- 
and times heavier than Jupiter. All planets lie 
exactly inthe same place and spacing of the. 
planets outward from the sun follows a mathe- - 
matical law, which is applicable to all univer- ° 
sgl starsand their planetary systems. The. 
sun itself rotates, completing a turn in about 
26 days. The plancts all move about the sun. 
inan almost perfect cycle. This system is. 
orderly, harmonious and significant. Ia the. - 
universal galactic system some of its planets 
bear life and some intelligent hife, ike our 


* world in our solar system. They must possess. 


' alone have intelligent life. 
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BUDDHISM, BIOLOGY AND EXOBIOLOGY 


-the right temperature and atmosphere for such 
dife to exist. | 


A chronicle of ancient Indiatells ofa 
‘small group of beings who camé to earth many 
thousands of years ago in metal crafts, which 
wetitaround the earth several times before 
Janding. According to the book these beings 
‘lived by themselves and were ` revered by the 
‘people. Even today unidentified flying objects 
{ U. F. O. ) are observed in our skies through- 
out the world.. Some believe that some of 
them carry intelligent beings from other 
‘worlds, while others dispute this. 


Harvard Universityts Dr. Harlow Shapley 


and Dr. Edward Purcell believe that one 
hundred million planets in our Milky | way 
Prof. Gamow of 
the University of Colorado is of the same 
opinion. Prof. Hoyle of Cambridge and also 
Dr. Stephen H. Doyle of Rand Corporation, 
U.S. A...states in his book, Habitable 
Planets for Man, that in our galaxy alone there 
are likely tobe some 640,000,000 earthlike 
Jife-bearing planets and that, besides, there 
are many billions and billions of other 
galaxies. 4 


It was _Dr. John Taylor, Professor of 
Mathematics at King’s College, London, who 
maintained that there are very likely ‘millions 


of planets in our galaxy of the Milky way 


alone which have intelligent life on them, and 
` that a proportion of those beings possessing it 
will be far more intelligent than we are our- 
selves”. Buddhists would agree to that. 


Professor Carl Sagan of Harvard Univer-.« 


51155 Observatory, and Dr. I. S. Shklovskii of 


» the Russian Academy of Science, think that it 


is a reasonable 


many as 1,000,000 planets in our galaxy, 
which not only bear life but bear intelligent 
life and advanced civilizations. He even 


88 the Bodhisattvas. 


guess that there may be as- 
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wonders whether, perhaps, intelligent 11 
forms from other worlds have visited the 


earth in the distant past and cites the ancient 
Babylonian myth to the effect that, civilization 


was founded bya non-human creature of 
great learning. — 
Therefore we have references to the 


Brahma Devas from other worlds coming down 
to earth to-be of help to those in need, such 
The same Devas visiting 
the earth to hear the Buddha Dharma and 
paying homage tothe Buddha before and 
after his Parinabbana are stories accepted as 
true by Buddhists. The story of the Buddha’s 
visit to Tusita Heaven to preach the Dharma 
to his mother Mahamaya is equally believable 
and valid for buddhists. . | 
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far-from showing signs of recovery, in 


Current Affairs 


DIAGNOSING THE HEART OF WORLD’S 


ECONOMIC TROUBLE 


Protectionism is becoming the by-word of 
anxious . workers in the 
massive lay-offs and dying industries on com- 
petition from the Third World; the global 
economy is sick and international co-operation 
is weakening. In hard times suchas these, 
“more than ever success in economic perfor- 
mence requires social consensus and long- 
term commitment, concludes Geoffrey Rens- 
haw, special ILO consultant of the University 
of Warwick in the United Kingdom. In the 
following article he describes 
cesearch attempting to diagnose a multiple 
crisis which lies at the heart of the world’s 
economic trouble—employment, trade and 
North-South co-operation. Mr Renshaw 


writes * 


Since 1974 the world economy has been - 


sick, Thirty million people are now unem- 
ployed in the Western industrialised countries, 
and perhaps 20 times that number in develop- 
ing countries lack regular employment. 
the 
pasi year the patient has taken a distinct 
turn for the worse. | 

Different have | 


specialists prescribed 


different courses of treatment but economists. 


ace still at the level of understanding compar- 
2১19 with that of the medical profession when 
leeches were applied to the body as a supposed 
cure fora wide range of ailments—including 
anaemia ! 


a. 


One especially worrying aspect of the ailing 


North who blame . 


on-going ILO - 


Yet’ 


expanding sectors, 


economy is the impact on North-South 
relations and the general weakening of inter- 
national economic co-operation which has 


been both a cause and a a of the 
worsening crisis. 
PROBLEM OF ADJUSTMENT 

Workers in the industrialised countries 


fear that their jobs and their hard-won living 
‘standards are threatened by imports from 


‘developing countries where wages are ‘lower 


and labour plentiful. These fears—often. 
paralleled by employers’ anxiety that the 
viability oftheir operations is threatened 
by imports-have fuelled an increasing trend 
towards import tariffs and restrictions in 
recent years. 


However, an ILO study carried out in 
1979 to examine the problem in. detail, found 
that expanding experts from ‘the South 
Created new jobs in the North as rapidly—or 
even more rapidly—than it eliminated old. 
This was because of the needs of the South 
to buy capital equipment and other sophisti- 
cated products to build their industrial base— 


products which could only be obtained from 
the North. 


Moreover, the real problem for the 
industrialised countries was shown to be the 
difficulty of redeploying workers from low- 
wage declining industries ‘(textiles is! the 
best example) into the mere advanced 
A further ILO pilot study 
of government “‘adjustment policies’’—aimed 


at facilitating this process—found their overs- 
all usefulness very limited, 
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Recognising the importance of these issues, 
the ILO expanded its research in 1950, with 
the aid ofagrant from the Netherlands 
government, to include individual surveys of 
13 countries. Now nearing completion, these 
case studies examine the experience in adapt- 
ing to changing international trading condi- 
tions of five industrialised countries 
Federal Republic .of Germany, Japan, the 
Netherlands, the United Kingdom, the United 
States) and identifies the policies used 
successfully by four Newly Industrialising 
Countries (NICs )-— Brazil, Republic of 
Korea, Mexico, Singapore—as well as appro- 
aches undertaken by four other developing 
countries aspiring to NIC status (United 
Republic of Cameroon, the Philippines, Sri 
Lanka, Tunisia ). , | 

What has been Jearned so far? It is too 
early to draw’ detailed conclusions. But one 
factor in successful economic performancé 
which is emerging very clearly is the import» 
ance of social consensus about economic 
objectives, and commitment. and continuity 
in the pursuit of them. চা 


But how can such a consensus and come 


mitment be fostered ? Certainly the kinds of © ~~ ee 
_ lective security is being sought, not in food but 


short-term tinkering ‚which governments too 
` often resort tfo in the misguided hope of 
transforming economic performance overnight 
‘ have already proved a failure in many 
countries. Whatis required is a long-term 
commitment to a society in which enterprise 
is-encouraged and rewarded, yet the disadvan~ 
taged are not left to the mercy. of the market 


place. 
+ 


( ILO Information proposes to publish mojor 
findings of this research as i's various studies 
are completed. | 


—ALO Information 
Sth December 1582 


( the `- 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS 
Swords or Ploughshares ? 


. An ancient Hebrew sage of the Old Testa- 
ment foretold the coming ofa day when 
people ‘shall beat their swords into plough- 


shares’. (Isaiah 2:4) If ever the world 
reached 2 50256 forthe fulfilment of this 
prophecy, it should be now. For the vast 


advancements in scientific technology have 
taught nations how to attain prosperity with- 
out grabbing the territory or wealth of their 
neighbours through war. There has been 
a steady growth in international communi- 
cation, sharing of knowledge and cooperation. 
Furthermore, the nuclear revolution has alter- 
ed the whole meaning and scope of war. Any 
real war between the big powers would lead to 
their mutual annihilation or even the destruc- 
tion of the entire human race. 


And yet paradoxically, the most colossal 
preparations tor war in the history of mankind 
are going onin several parts of the world. 
Mr. Edouard Saouma, director-general. of the 
FAO, recently stated in Rome, ‘The plough- 
shares are being beaten back info swords, as 
witnessed by the spiralling arms race. Col- 


in guns.’ The current escalation of nuclear 
arms race and the revival of Cold War 
between the two Super Powers may not 
trigger off a nuclear holocaust, but they have 
serious repercussions on the rest of the world. 
Through political manoeuvring and economic 
allurements the Super Powers are drawing ’ 
underdeveloped and developing countries into- 


their orbits of power. The resultis that 
these countries are forced toraise their 
defense spending year after year. This 


diversion of wealth and resources to defense 
beyoad legitimate limits is a major obstacle to 
economic progress inthese countries. The 


v- mme Se 


“demonstrations by hundreds of thousands of 


l ৮৬৮৮ কপাল e ল সা পপ e 
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Prime Minister of India has repeatedly stress- 
ed this point in her recent speeches. 


Edouard Sacuma has warned the develop- ' 


_ing countries that unless they accelerated food 
production, they would be in peril. At the 
same time, he regrets that international com- 
mitments to increasing the flow of financial 
resources to developing countries are being 
steadily subordinated to national interests. 
The director-general rates food and agricul- 
ture prospects inthe current decade as 
‘alarming’ unless Third World nations mount- 
ed a major effort to increase food production 
and provided for better distribution to tke 
rural poor. He complimented India, with the 
world’s second largest population, for achiev- 
ing’ self-reliance in food production. But 
India is yet to achieve success in food distri- 
bution and in abolishing the poverty line. 


Meanwhile, a silver lining has appeared on 
the dark war clouds in the form of ‘peace 
movements in Europe and America. Massive 


people in Paris, London, Rome, Bonn and 
other countties: against converting Europe 
into an area of Super Power rivalry, and the 
growing consensus of public opinion in the 
U. S. in favour of a freeze on nuclear weapons 
are hopeful signs. Whatever be the effects of 
these peace efforts, the choice before develop- 
ing countries ‘like India is clear—to make 
more ploughshares than swords. 


' —Prabuddha Bharat, 
1982 


SOVIET POLICIES UNCHANGED 


Spartak Beglov, Writes 

The Soviet people are paying their - last 
tribute to Leonid Brezhnev, a' man who while 
holding the highest Party and State offices 
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made an outstanding 
menting the 
programmes. | 

Leonid Brezhnev himself evaluated his 
activities on the international scene in the 
following way : “I an happy that in the ranks 
ofthe Party that has brought me up and 
tempered me I can take part in the struggle 
for lofty goals—-durable peace and reliable 
security of the peoples, for the goals sought 
by all working people of the world.”... 


contribution to imple- 
Soviet foreign and home policy 


What will Soviet foreign pokcies be after 
Brezhnev? Perhaps, this question is asked in 
some foreign countries fearing ‘‘sharp turns” 
and “surprises.” We Soviet people hive 
never asked it. Our life experience has 
blended with the 65-year-long history of the. 
new social system. Our memory that | 
mirrors the experience of two-three genera- 
tions of the Soviet people has registered no 
“zigzags? or “unexpected turns” in our 
foreign policy, 


Now what makes the Soviet foreign 
policy so stable and invariable? The answer 
is to be sought in the nature of the system and 
inthe character of the political decision- — 
making. The nature of cur system is such 


that there cannot be any groups or classes 
seeking war. The political process is pro- 
gramming the life of the country and the 


activity of the State on the basis of the decisi- 
ons of Congresses of the ruling Communist 
Party. Like in a relay race, these decisions ` 
carry on from one Congress to another the 
fundamental foreign policy postulate of 
the 1917 Socialist Revolution most clearly 
expressed by the leader of that Revolution and 
founder of the Soviet State Vladimir Lenin: 
“an end to wars, peace among the nations, 
the cessation of pillaging and violence—such 
is our ideal.” 64 years later, at the latest, 


26th, Congress of the Soviet Communist 
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that postulate was ‘formulated in the 


Party, 
following way: ‘to safeguard peace—no 
task is more important now on the- inter- 


national plane for our Party, for our people, 
and, for that matter, for all the peoples of the 
world.”’. 


The continuity and consistency of the 
‘Soviet foreign policy is a big asset, a great 
benefit for the rest of the world. Ata time 
when the foreign policies of some leading 
powers, are subject to repeated ‘“‘crises’’, 
“revisions? and zigzagging, the invariable 
foreign policy pursued by the Soviet Union 
Stabilises international relations in an extre- 


না 


mely complicated and dangerous situation.... . 


In pursuing its foreign policy the Soviet 
Union always rejected and continues to 
reject any attempts to justify and substantiate 
the possibility ofanuclear war. There is 
only one - alternative the Soviet Union had, 
still has and will bave in the future—that of 
8 & nuclear war. 


Issued by the Information Dept. of the 
USSR Consulate General in Calcutta. 
12.11.82 


INSAT NOW OPERATIONAL 


India's first multipurpose telecommuni- 


cation satellite (INSAT-1A) is now in its oper- 


ational stage. lr has already supplied meteo- 
_rological data of national importance. Besides 


television network to cover several states.of 


the country are also being programnted by 
‘the satellite as per schedule. 


INSAT-1A was set off into space on April 
10, 1952 by a Delta-3910 rocket .from Cape 
Canaveral, Florida, Minutes later the rocket 
arched high over the Atlantic Ocean on its 
way to transfer orbit. Soon it separated from 


» ° 


the 
_INSAT-1A‘s operations, after its separation 
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the rocket for the final manouvres that a took 
it into a geostationery orbit high above the 
equa. tor. 


Forty minutes after launch, the signals from 
INSAT-1A were available at the master con- 


trol facility (MCF) at Hassan in Karnataka 


State. The MCF forms the major element of 


ground system employed to suport 


from the launch vehicle. The facility at Has- 
san has two satellite earth stations and a 
satellite control centre. ae 


INSAT-1A was designed and fabricated to 
Indian specification by the Ford Aerospace 
Communication Corporation at Palo Alto, 
Caitiornia, : 


According to Indian Space Research 
Organization (ISRO) the multipurpose 
telecommunication-cum-weather satellite will 
provide India with a greatly enhanced and 
much needed capability in internal commu- 
nications and work the beginning of space 
technology for practical use on a national 
scale. The space segment of the INSAT-1A 
system consists of two space-crafts in orbit 
and a master control facility (MCF) for their 
operation, The INSAT-1A system will have a 
primary satellite - INSAT-1A and an on-orbit 
spare INSAT-IB. [NSAT-1A has been park- 
ed at 74 degrees east while the second satellite 
will be parked at 94 degrees east some time 
in July, 1983. INSAT-1B will also be used for 
major telecommunications traffic. The advan- 
tage of having two satellites at the same time 
is to increase the reliability of the space seg- 
ment. Both thé satellites are designed to have 
a life of seven years in orbit. During this 
period they will be utilized for telecommuni- 
cations, television, radio and meteorological 
ground segments and so the 
called multipurpose. 


satellites are 
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INSAT will provide direct television 
broadcasting service to clusters of three 
selected districts each in Andhra Pradesh 
Maharashtra and Uttar Pradesh, using 8,000 
direct reception sets. 


Meteorological data, which will include 
full earth pictures, willbe transmitted to the 
Delhi earth station every 30 minutes. It will 
provide the ability to do sector scan of areas 
of severe weather and see how, for example, 


a cyclone is moving—something that was not 


possible with an orbiting satellite, This is the 
first : geostationary meteorological satellite 
over India. | 


Besides, each of the two space-crafts is 
designed to provide about 4,300 two-way 
telephone, circuits and two television broadcast 
channels for direct reception. 


Prof. S. Dhawan has said that one of the 
services, the telecommunication part, has 
revenue earning capacity and the satellites will 
be able to pay for itself within three years. 

It is uaderstood that INSAT will take 
India into 1950. By that time the test satellite, 
made in India, should have been, launched 
and tested. The cost of the space segment of 
INSAT-1A plus the insurance is Rs. 113 
crores. The utilization facilities, which 
include telecom munications, television, radio 
and meteorological ground segments, will cost 
Rs. 163 crores. 


_ Itmay be added that INSAT-1A is the 
first satellite of its kind. It is not a copy of 
a system conceived elsewhere. 


“Already, 300 circuits distributed over 24 
earth stations are commercially operated”, 
said Mr.ML Rawal, Deputy Director 
General, satellite, of the Post and Telegraph 
Department. 24 fixed telecommunications 


earth stations have been made operational ~ 


with INSAT-IA. These are in Delhi, Calcutta, 


‘Natural. 


Hyderabad, Bombay, . Madras, Shillong, 


‘Bhubaneswar, Ahmedabad, Ernakulam, Leh, 


Srinagar, Bhuj, Jodhpur, Panjim, Minicoy,. 
Kavaratti, Car Nicobar, Port Blair, Aizwal, 
Agartala, Kohima, Imphal, Gangtok and 
Itanagar. Also two earth stations are under 
construction, which will serve the Oil and 
Gas Commission: one on-shore at 
Uran and the other on an off-shore platform 


. Some 200 miles away from the west coast. 


— Science and Culture 
July 1982 


MOSCOW ISSUES A NEW CALL FOR 
COOPERATION 1N THE NAME OF 
PEACE 


Spartak Beglov, Writes : 


`` How can peace be preserved? This ques- 
tion featured prominently in authoritative 
statements made in Moscow on the occasson 
ofthe 65th anniversary of the 


. revolution in Russia. 


Speaking at a gala reception in the Kremlin, 
Leonid Brezhnev stressed again that in spite 
of the complex situation created by the broad 
offensive on the positions of socialism and the 
forces .of national liberation, unleashed by the 
most reactionary circles of the West, the 
Soviet Union is not going to retreat before the 
difficulties 
fighting for detente, for disarmament.”... 


The Soviet Onion considers it necessary 
to farther concentrate its efforts not on 
deploying forces fora ‘*‘success’’ in a nuclear 
‘war but on’ making it impossible. There are 
three parallel and interconnected directions in 
Soviet policy 1) Vigilance and might sufficient, 
to cool some 54196062057, as Brezhnev said ; 
2) Active foreign policy with further Soviet 


initiatives on the prevention of a nuclear war 


socialist 


and “will continue _ persistently _ 


o A 
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‘in the spirit of the historic unilateral renuncia-° 


tion by the USSR of the first uae of nuclear 
weapons; 3) Cooperation with all govern- 
ments and public forcés in ensuring progress 
in disarmament and a more enduring peace. 


Defence Minister Dmitry Ustinov found it 
necessary to empbasise specially that the 
Soviet Union exerts considerable efforts to 
ensure the success of the talks with the United 
' States (in Geneva) on the limitation and 
- reduction of strategic weapons. But the USSR 
does not recognise anyone’s right to military 
superiority,...if attempts are made to attain it 
by siting in Europe hundreds of new American 
nuclear 


missiles or by some other: means, 
then the Soviet Union will take the 
necessary. retaliatory measures and will be 


able to ensure its own and its allies’ security. 


At the same time the USSR is constantly 
taking ` peaceable steps unilaterally. It was 
again noted in Moscow that the Soviet pro- 
posal on the quantitative freezing of strategic 
weapons of the USSR andthe USA and 
limitation oftheir modernisation for the 
duration 
demands being made by sober-minded poli- 
ticians and broad masses inthe West. The 
results of mid-term elections in the USA and 
of the simultaneous referendum on freezing 
nuclear arsenals show. that the Americans are 
understanding more and more where the 
main threat comes from, which jeopardises 
mot only their purses or work but also their 
prime right—the right to live. 


Addressing foreign representatives at the 
gala reception in the Kremlin, Leonid 
Brezhnev again called upon them, their. 
governments and peoples to proceed from the 
belief thatthe essence of Soviet policy is 


- *peaceableness, the sincere striving for 


‘ equitable 


of the talks is consonant with the — 
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and fruitful cooperation wita all 
who want such cooperation.” 


Issued by Information Dept. of the USSR 
Consulate General in Calcutta. | 
December 1982 


LIFELINE FOR WORLD TRADE 
Indian Ocean. 


United States policy aims to encourage 
peaceful development, to maintain good com- 
mercial and political relations and to preserve 
stability in the Indian Ocean region, says 
Philip Wilcox, acting U.S. Deputy Ass:stant. 
Secretary of State inthe Bureau of  Irterna- 
tional Organizations, Wilcox discussed 
regional interests and superpower rivalry 
in the Indian Ocean as a member of a panel 
at the Asia Society Center in " Washington, 
D.C. Heisa. former negotiator with the 
United Nations Ad Hog Committee 01) the 
Indian Ocean. 


Characterizing the Indian Ocean asa 
“maritime lifeline for world trade,” Wilcex 
said that freedom of navigation there 3s 
“absolutely essential to the world economy.” 
He listed among U.S. interests in the area 
“large and growing commercial investments’ 
and “a great stake in tue economic develop- 
ment of the nations in the area,” asa result 
of substantial U.S. contributions of economic 
and humanitarian aid. | 


` The great powers are not the primary 
source of conflict in the region, which, defined 
broadly, includes such confrontations as 
those between Iran and Iraq, Ethiop:a and 
Somalia, Israel andthe Arab nations Wilcox 
said. Nevertheless, he emphasized that the 
1979 invasion of Afghanistan by the Soviet 
Union shattered the tracitional . balance of 
power among the states in the region: ` “This 
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new Soviet posture has stimulated a basic 
-retkinking of American security policies in 
-that part of the world, and as a result we 
have strengthened our naval presence in the 


region,” he said. \ 


Wilcox cited agreements 
the littoral states which have offered us air- 
field and naval facilities in times of need,” 
the strengthening of Diego Garcia—the small 
island facility. the United States leases from 
Grect Britain—and the establishment of the 
rapid deployment force geared to transport 
U.S. troops to the area on short’ notice should 
a crisis arise. He stressed thatthe United 
States has “no base agreements with any of 
the littoral states” and “there are virtually 
no[ U.S. ] troops stationed in that part of 
the orld.” 


The Soviet Union has “an immense 
military.force which could be made available 
at.a moment’s notice within the Indian Ocean 
region, vastly greater than what is at the 
dispcial of the West,” Wilcox said. He listed 
not only the 100,000 Soviet troops im Af- 
ghanistan, but also 350,000 troops “employed 
in the southern military districts of the 
U.S.S.R.” There within some 45000 kilo- 
meters of the Straito: Hormuz-— between 
Oman and Iran—are 40.tank, motorized rifle 
and airborne divisions ; some 8,000 tanks ; 
1,400 armored vehicles; 100 long-range. 
bombers; 700 air defense fighters; 200 
transport aircraft and mediumrange and 
intercontinental-range nuclear missiles. 


The United States, on the other hand, 
has 29 vessels plying the waters of the Indian 
-Ocear, and the troops at the disposal of the 
West are stationed in North America and 
Europe. Even Diego Garcia, 
phasizzd is not a base, is “several days’ sail 
away,” Wilcox noted. 


, ) 


with “ʻa few of 


which he em- | 
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He said that since a reduction of 
force in the area ‘‘would only increase 
preponderance of land forces’’ the 


naval 
the: 


they could well afford to champion the idea. 
of an Indian Ocean zone of peace. 


“O bviously the elimination of great-epower 


rivalry, great-power military forces in the 
area, Would have tremendous appeal to the 
peoples of that region, most of whom lived. 
for centuries under colonial domination,” 
Wilcox said by way of explaining how the 


zone of pace concept has gained favor with ` 


the nonaligned movement. 


But, he added, "on the other hand, while 
they. assert this publicly in international 


‘ forums, many of those nations in diplomatic 


discourse recognize that theirreal security 
interests are very different and that eliminas 
tion 
forces from the region would endanger their 
security....It’s quite natural that they should 
be ambivalent about it.” 


Wilcox characterized India as being “the 
most aggressive and skillful advocate” of 
the zone of peace . over the years, because 


such a zone would greatly enhance its owù 
influence. 


The United 51863 became a full-fledged 


member of the United Nations Ad Hoc 
Committee on tbe Indian Ocean in 1980, 
but disassociated itself shortly afterward as 
a protest against the Soviet invasion " of 


Afghanistan. Wilcox: summarized subsequent 


committee activity as a debate over whether 
there should be a conference to implement. 
the 1971 Indian Ocean Zone of Peace declara- 
tion. . 


He said the United States shares with other 
Western nations the goal of changing the 
focus from great-power military rivalry to 


Soviets: 
have in the Soviet Union and Afghanistan, - 


of U.S., French or British military ` 
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‘more realistic and: contemporary? terms of 
reference. “We do not think at the moment, 
given the intransigence of the Soviet Union 
and their unwillingness to withdraw from 
Afghanistan, that the time is ripe for...negotia- 


tions that would lead to arms reductions in . 


the region,” he stated.... 


“We do not believe that a conference on. 


an Indian Ocean zone of peace would bea 
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sterile confrontation [ the Western countries ] 
had with the Soviet Union in tke U.N. Ad 
Hoc Committee. 


“Moreover,” he continued, “we think a 
conference without a change in the terms of 
reference and a basic definition of the Indian. 
Ocean zone of peace would si mply give new 
stature and prestige to that doctrine, which... 
we have very grave reservations about.” 


fruitful enterprise,” Wilcox said. Instead, — Span 
it would probably be a repeat of the kind of June 19১2 
HURDLES 


I crossed forty hurdles 

and became breathless ! 

I stopped and looked behind 
. My familiar world 
smiling bright— 
still lying green 


as before ; 


the yellow. bird 

dancing between 

the leaves of spring- 
Pm breathless— 


but undaunted ; 


I’ve to crass 


more hurdles | 


laid before me. 


r 


NILIMA SEN- GANGOPADHYAY ` 


THROUGH THE END 


£ 


DJORDJE KOSTIC 
“Translated from Serbocroation” 
‘by 
 ALOKANANDA MITTER” 
| 8 SE . 8 
. Covek se prevario odelom, . Man cheats himself 


spavacom sobom, kupatilom 1 biblio- with clothing, 
. tekom. bedrooms, baths and bookshelves. 


Obmanuo je krov nad glavom i = He cheated the roof above his head 


izmislio je kucu. 2 and deceived the house. 
‘A za doruckom cuti. | Wordless at breakfast 
‘ Ruka mu je naslonjena na stolu. . his hand lies still on the table. 
11 a ` ji 


Ko je primetio da je kalendar pesma ? Has anyone noticed 
| | | a calendar is a song ? 


Bez 'niega ne bih mogao napisati: © | | 
p | j , i ‘ ‘ Tf there were no calendar I couldn’t 
dolazim dvadesetog maja. . | $ 
write ; 
| arriving on twentieth May. 
Da nema kalendara zar bih zastao u | | 


sezdeseto] `... 
J Without a calendar, could I pause.: 


da vidim petnaestu ? | 
aoe P ‘ sat the sixteenth to see the fifteenth ? 


Zar bih znao kada je’ Ziveo Cezar ? Would ‘I know when Caesar lived ? 


" Kalendar je pesma. .- . . A calendar is a song. 


ao a 


THROUGH THE END - 


13. 
noci দুটি oko, 
u daljini kraj 
a preko njega tiha trava 


zaborava. 


-Recite mi da li ce covek 


Y, ক 
nadziveti sebe ? 


16 
Med prstima vid bez zida. 


I oslonac izgubljen. 
= Moje davao vrente 
puno zemlje i bilja 


odreklo je kapije i støji- 


prazno, uokviremo, ovde, sada, _ 


ispred mene, 


kao cutanje bez mene. 


I3 


Wide-eyed at night, | 
and in the-distance the end. 


And beyond the end 


the silent grass 
of fergetfulness. 


Tell me, | | 


cam man survive himself ? 


16 


Glisapsed through wall-less fingers. 
And the support lost- 


My time long past 


filled with earth and weeds 


denied the gates 


and stays 
renouncing, dripping, 
empty 

and outlined now 
befere me, 

as silence 

without me. 
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GOUR MOHAN DAS DE 


Il 


After crossing the bridge our bus turned. 
left and started moving on Ragip Cumuspal 
Caddzsi, abroad metaled road. On both 
sides of the road there were many shops sell- 
ing different types of goods. There were a few 
gmith:es where blacksmiths were repairing old 
hackney carriages. The road though metaled: 
was broken in several places and covered with 
dust and not like the roads of the Beyoglu 


district. After a few miks our bus turned to 


the rightona narrow road which could be 
compared with a village road. On both sides 


of the road lived poor people who had also. 


different types of shops selling different types 
. of goods. That read was only meant for 
carts and hackney carriages! - We at last saw 
the Mosque of ` Suleymaniye, the biggest and 
most imposing of the imperial mosques. It 


was 52115 between 1550-1557 by Suleiman the 


Magnificent. Its architect was the great Sinan ; 
people cf Turkey used to call him the Turkish 
Michael-Angelo. It housed the theological 
‘college, students’ living quarters, the medical 
faculty, public baths, the Museum of Turkish 
and Islamic Arts, and a library containing 
40,000 manuscripts of the 16th century. 
Passing through the unclean and unhygenic 


marrow road for nearly an hour our driver 
suddealy stopped oer bus. ` Our guide request- 


Dr. Gour Mohon Das De lived in 


World War lJ and later as a member of the Malayan Medical Service. 


k 


ed us te follow ber. When we alighted from 
‘the bus we saw a large and beautiful mosque 
with six minarets standing a few yards 
infront of us. Our guide, while walking, 
informed us that was the Sultan Ahmet 
Mosque or Blue Mosque. It was constructed 
in the 17th century during the reign of Sultan 
Ahmet I. It was designed like the Hagia 
Sophia. Sultan Abmet I possibly being jeal- 
ous of that building had built another like it. 
It took eight years to complete. He started 
to build it in 1609 and completed it in 1616. 
It was situated not far from its rival Hagia 
Sephia. We could see the minarets standing 
from there. She said again that Sultan Ahmet 
pat inside the Blue Mosque exquisite blue 
tiles and it 
eelain,—hence it was called Blue Mosque. In 
the whole of Turkey no other Mosque was 
built with six minarets. | 


We went to that mosque to see its inner 
beauty. . But before our visit to that mosque 
our guide took us to Sultan Ahmet’s Square 
where there were three importent landmarks 
to see. The first one was the former Hippo- 
drome of Constantinople which wasa magni- 
ficient race course overlooking the Sea of 
Marmara. It was first built in 203 A.D. by 
Septimus Severus for the competing chariot 
races rof that time. On the spina of the 


Hippodrome the obelisk of Theodosius in the 


vee 


Malaya both as an army Captain during 
A World 


Traveller, he is the author of several novels, short stories, travelogees, children’s stories 


and magazine articles. 


was ornamented with blue por-. 


+ 
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middle of the garden looked like the shape of 
a pyramid which was brought from Egypt. 
Jt was only a column on which different types 
of pictures ef birds and beasts were sculptur- 
ed (hieroglyph), We bad seen four 
during our tours. The first one was seen in 
London ie. Cleopatras’s needle on the 
Thames embankment, another one was in New 
York, the third was in St. Peter’s square 
inthe City of Rome, and the fourth one was 
in Paris. They were all brought from Egypt. 
A little further on stood the Serpentine 
Column which was a monument of the time 
of the Emperor Constantine. That monument 
was brought from Greece. It was 115 ft. high 
and made of porphyry. The Emperor erected 
it there in A. D. 330 to -commemorate the 
choice of that city as the capital of the 
Roman Empire. | 


After visiting the grand square we went to 


the Blue Mosque. Our guide paid the admissi- 


on fees and took us inside. We left our 
‘Cameras with the watchman and our shoes 
outside. Some of us took in cameras on pay- 
ment. Entering the Blue Mosque we saw a 
very large hall, its threé naves combined in 
one single room ornamented with blue 
_ porcelain. We looked up and felt as if some- 
body had kepta large basin there up side 
down. It was sg large dome which hada 
rounded vault with a Jarge circular cupola. 
lt was a design built during the Byzantine era. 
Every corner of the floor was fully covered 
with blu¢ carpets. We walked on the carpet 
bare footed. The windows of the hall were 
fitted with blue glasses. On those glasses were 
written sayings from the Koran. The walls 
of the hall were fitted with blue porcelain, 
‘The blue colour was used throughout the hall. 


On the back portion of the hall stood a 
large and high pavilion facing the entrance. 
During thetimeof Sultan | Ahmet Ithe 


obelisks . 


' Yerebatan castle. 
_ cistern 


"i 


moulavis (priest) sitting over the pavilion 
used to chant from the Koran. By the 
Size of the pavilion stood another 
pavilion from where Sultan Ahmet 
used to listen to the chantings of the 
moulavis. Next to the Sultan’s seat there 


was another pavilion which was comparatively 
smaller, forthe queens to sit. On the 
opposite side of those pavilions the womenfolk 
of his kingdom used to siton an ordinary ` 
clevated place. And his subjects used to sit 
on the floor. The sitting places of all women 


visiters along with the queens’ were behind 
curtains. 


The moulavis came to us for money. They 
told us in their language that they still chant 
from the Koran and people still come and 
listen to them though there were no more . 
sultans existing in their country. We gave 
them a few liras and left. 


A few yards away from these stood the 
It was an underground 
resembling a castle with its 336 
columns. It was builtin the 16th century to 
provide water supply fer that part of the city. 


Next we walked to Saint Sophia or Aya 
Sofya. It was built by the Emperor Constan- 
tine in 325 A.D. and rebuilt in later centuries. 
When it was first consecrated it was dedicated 
to Holy Wisdom, Hagia Sophia, notto St. 
Sophia. It had been completed in 548 A.D. 
during the time of the Emperor Justinian. It 
was one of the largest Episcopal Churches of 
the capital. But in 1453 Fatih Sultan Mehmet 
converted itintoa mosque. In 1935 the 
Turkish Republic Govt, converted it into a 
museum. The four minarets which we saw 
on the four sides of St Sophia were built by 
Sultan Mehmet as St. Sophia had no minarets 
before. ‘ During the Byzantine times it was 
built and has exquisite Byzantine work. It was 
the largest Byzantine church at that time and 
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is the oldest christian basilica in the world. 
Befare we entered it we came across an old 
fountain built in the 18th century during the 
reign cf Sultan Ahmet III. It had four sides 
adorned with gilding, tiles and handiwork in 
stone. It was a most beautiful fountain. 


Nezt we went to see the interior of the St. 
Sophia museum. We kept our cameras with 
the watchman there and entered the museum. 
There was a large hall inside though smaller 
than the Blue Mosque. The hall was very 
. dark though some parts of it were illuminated 
by the sun rays entering through a small hole 
of the dome of the mosque in its roof. In the 
middle of the hall there were eight pillars. 
‘Each of tbem was a single large stone 
by chiselled, -It was done by experi- 
enced craftsmen from Egypt and Greece, who 
had.been brought frem those two countries. 
‘By the side of those pillars there was a statue 
ofa saint sitting. The devotees would ge 
there end touch its feet every time they would 
enter to show respect and receive blessings 
from the sajnt. Asa result of that its stone 
feet gradually became worn away and a small 
hele was formed there. The same thing had 


happened to the feet of St. Peter at St. Peter’s — 


cathecral. We also had touched its feet to recei- 


ve its blessings.. At the remote corner of the ` 


hall there stood an old stone pitcher fixed with 
atap 20ntaining cold weter. After. prayers 
the maslim devotees used to drink water from 
that reservoir. Jt was made a few centuries 
ago by clever craftsmen of a certain place 
of Greece, by chiseling it from a single large 
white stone. The Sultan of Turkey, it was 
said, looted that beautiful pitcher from Greece 
during the war between the Greeks and the 
Turks and kept it inside the mosque, which was 
at presenta museum. The tap was fixed in 
Istantul. Our guide also informed us that at 

one time a relic of Alexander the Great was 


_ Visitors 
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kept inthe beautiful sarcophagus and was 


buried inside St. Sophias’. That stone. 
sarcophagus was still. The interior 
of St. Sophia was ornamented with golden 


mosaics and polychrome columns topped by 
delicate marble carvings, The library was very 
famous asit contained many old Arab, 
Persian and Turkish manuscripts- 


After that our guide wanted to show us 
Topkapi Sarayi or the old Seraglio (old 
palace) which was situated a couple of fur- 
longs away from St. Sophia. It was the former 
residential Palace of the Ottoman Emperors- 


which stood in the middle of a vast park over- 
looking the Golden Horn, the. Bosphorous, 


Beyoglu and Uskudar of the Asian part of 


Turkey. Our bus kad stopped in front of the 


beautiful-park. We got dowa fromthe bus 
and went inside. Our guide paid the admissi- 
on fees and joined us. Inside we saw a rew of 


- ene-storied buildings standing by the side of 


the Sea of Marmara a short distance away 
from the main entrance. Our Guide informed 
us that that vast park housed various rooms 


‘belonging to ‘the palace which was built 


between the 15th to 19th centuries. The Palace 
had been — converted into a museum by the 
Turkish Republic Govt. It consisted of the 
Treasure Pavilion, the Throne Room, the 
Kiosk of Bagdad, the Library and others. 
There were paintings inside the museum. We 
walked a few paces where we saw three guns 
ofthe Ottoman Empire amidst a flower 
garden. The guns were facing the Sea of 
Marmara. The armed guards.were keeping 
wateh everywhere, There were many local 
who had come with their wives and 
children to see that Palace. 
us to the Suitans’ kitchen where we saw a-large 
oven With its chimney constructed above it. 
There were also many kitchen utensils lying 


there. They were all made of iron. They were 


Our guide teok 
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blackened by the soot from the burning of the 
firewood in the past. The walls and oven with 
its chimney were all blackened with the seot. 
Our guide informed us that a number of 
cooks used to cook there to feed seven hundred 
persens including the Sultan and his family 
daily. Fifty to sixty items ef food were cooked 
daily to feed them. The -Sultan would not 
touch food until one of his men ‘had tasted all 
the items. 
law of that time. | :) 

Everything in that house was kept there 
as before. Nobody had cleaned them for the 
benifit of visitors. 


We left that place and went to the next 
room where was housed different types 
of dinaer sets which had been brought from 
different countries of the world. They were all 
labelled separately. The label of each of the 
dinner set clearly stated {rom which countries 
those gifts were sent to the Sultans and from 
whom. There were also many types of glasses 
and basins kept there.. They were all made ef 
either glass, or porcelain or china clay. Those 
dinner sets were sent to the Sultans from the 
kings of England, France, Greece, Spain, 
India, China, Russia and also by some other 
rich people of different countries all over the 
world, Sultan Suleiman I was a very pewerful 
man at that time. Mest probably mest of the 
gifts were sent to him. Two rooms had been 
packed with all these dinner sets and other 
costly utensils. The next’ two rooms 
were kept to exhibit anumber of dresses, 
shoes, and walking sticks used by the Sultans 
and his family members. There were a numBer 


of showcases there in which dresses, shoes and. 


walking sticks were kept. Each of them had 
been labelled properly with the names of the 
persons who used to put on those dresses and 
shoes as different times of the day and 
Right and also on different occasions. The 


That was the custom as well as the | 
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different dresses of different ages of Sultan 
Ahmet were also kept there in order. The 
dresses were all made of either pure silk, or 
velvet, or satin or very fine cotton. They were 
of different colours also. On the dresses and 
shoes, clever and efficient tailors and shoe 
makers did embroidery and set precious 
stones. Their skill on dresses and shoes was 
exquisite and fit to be remembered. 


A Number of walking sticks were kept 
hanging and some of the very costly ones 
were locked inside the showcases. Every one 
of them was of a differen type and made of 
different’ varieties of wood and cane, On 
them there was work of very good craftman- 
ship. The handles of the walking sticks were 
studded with costly diamonds and other 
precious stones. Everyday the Sultans used 
to dress up in their costly garments and shoes. 
They were guarded allthe time by their - 
ferocious body guards, when they used to 
stroll about with their costly walking sticks 
in their hands, both in the morning and even- 
ing. 


The Next room housed the famed valuable 
Treasures of the Ottoman Emperors and 
Empresses such as diamonds, rubies, pearls 
and other different precious stones. There 
were the most costly ornaments made of pure 
gold studded with costly stones made by the 
best craftsmen of that time. They were all 
belongings of the Sultans. Most of the 
jewels were cither looted by their army or . 
gifted to them by them by the defeated kings 
and rulers of different countries of the 
world. These precious stones and jewellaries 
were all locked up in glass showcases to show 
visitors, under heavy armed guard. 


Other rooms had housed different 
tions of antique weapons and armours 
of that time. The old miniaturesand the 
variety of embroideries were also kept ina 


collec- 
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diferent room. Moreover there wasa fine 
portrait gallery of the Ottoman dynasty with 
remarkable paintings. Some of them had 
rbecn brought from other countries and some 
of “hem were master-pieces of their own 
artisis. ' টি 


Next ve wert to the 
which had housed the famous Peacock 
Th-one of Deihi. Our guide had informed 
us hat the . Peacock Throne was taken out 
from Delhi by the Emperor Nadir Shah of 
iraa . who gifted it to the powertul Sultan 
Menmet of Turkey. The same story was 
writen on a label attached to the side of that 
Th-one. | bad thoroughly inspected it. It 
wa: shaped not ‘at all like a peacock. It was 
a lerge and round sitting chair where . the 
Sultans used to sitin their court room and 
thece was another chair comparatively smaller 
‘in front of it where the Sultans used to rest 
the:r feet. Both of them were fitted with 
cos ly silkvelvet of deep red colour studded 
wita many costly rubies on all sides. During 
my schoo! days I had read Indian history 
abcut that Throne where I had seen also its 
` pictare The famous Peacock Throne 


looked like a peacock and it was taken by the © 


emperor Nadir Shah of Iran to Tehran. It is 
prozably still kept inthe Tehran museum. 
Seeing that Peacock Throne there 1 could not 
judge which was the real one though the notes 
labeled on that Throne declared that that was 
the zeal Peacock Throne of Delhi. 


We then visited two other rooms which 
housed several antiques and relics of the 
grea. prophet Hazarat Mohammed. They 
were kept in several showcases made of gold. 
His vow and arrows, a tuft of hair from his 


heač, a iew finger nails, and a few used things - 


pelonging to him were kept there. Several 
Korzns composed of large and small 


were also displayed there. The words of the 


Throne Room . 


‘ graves. The Emperors 


types - 
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miniature Koran which was also displayed. 
were very difficult to read without magnifying. 


glasses. The muslim people seeing the relics 


and the antiques of the great Prophet bowed. 
down their heads and showed him respect. 
We also showed him respect by bowing down 
our heads and so did the American tourists. 


On the other side of the museum stood 
a building of the Sultan’s harem where the 
wives of the Sultans and the captive ladies. 
from different countries were kept. It was. 
said that the happiness, sorrows, and: the 
deep sighs of these ladies mingled 
together used to produce a heart breaking. 
wizzing sound which could be heard at times 
daily at dead of night there if anybody would 


try to listen for it. Their happiness, sorrows. 


and deep sighs one day had ended in their 
and the Empresses 
of the Ottoman dynasty were no more. 
They had left everything behind, their 
palace and the valuable treasures. They could 
not take a single lira with them. They had 
all left this world empty handed. This is the 
Law of Nature. Their atrocities, arrogance, 
pride, luxury as well as their kindness and 
mercy all had ended in their graves. Only 
their memoirs could be read in the history 
of Turkey. . Nobody is living now who can 
give in detail eyewitnessed facts about them 
besides the old palace, the old park and the 
Straits of Bosphorous. 


We left the Palace and boarded the bus. 
Our guide requested the driver to proceed. 
towards the Kapali Carsi. The driver left 
thgt place. On our way our guide informed 
us that the Straits of Bosphorous was thirty 
kilometers long and one thousand five hundred 
meters broad. lt had united the Black 
Sea with the Sea of Marmara, and as a result. 
of that union a thousand ships every month. 
used to pass through that route to the 
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different countries of the world. On the 
other side of the Straits of Bosphorous was 
the Asian 0816 01 Turkey. or Anadelu, In 
‘that part there was place called Selimiye where 
there was a military Barrack. During the 
Crimean war fought between England, France, 
and Turkey on one side and Russia on the 
other side inthe year 1854the wounded 
soldiers were kept in that barrack of Selimiye 
for nursing and treatment but the wounded 
soldiers were. neither properly nursed nor 
received any proper treatment. 
of that the rate of mortality was. very high. 
At that time, Florence Nightingale had 
offered voluntarily to murse the wounded 
soldiers in the war area. She was first 
refused permission at that time as no 
women were allowed to work in the war areas. 
But at last she with thirty eight nurses had 
been sent there ( Russian Cremea ) from Eng- 
land. She was the first woman te ‘nurse 
the wounded during a war 
the world, — 


There were two railway stations ia Turkey, 
one in Stanbul by the side of the Bosphorous 
a few miles from the Topkapi Palace and. the 

other Haydarpasa on the Asian part of Tur- 
key by the side of Sea of Marmara. About 
= the education of the country, the guide told 
us that after world war [ religious schools 
were changed into modern state schools after 
the European system from primary to college 
education. Their children were not charged 


a Lira (Turkish money). Primary 
education for children. aged 7—12 was 
compulsory. High schools had been 


established in all the cities. Other insti- 
tutions like technical! schools, teachers training 
schools and celleges were also in large 
numbers providing higher education. Turkey 
has a number of universities. The largest one 
is the University of Istanbul founded in 1453. 


As a résult - 


in the history of . 


the Bosphorous in Beyoglu. 


. 1858 A.D. ina 
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We had already reached Kapali Carsi or 
the Grand Bazaar which was one of most 
Picturesque parts of old Stanbul. Over 
an area of nearly two million square feet, 
the Carsi was situated and divided into 


several sections each dealing with a particular 
branch of trade. 


About the Carci or Bazaar the guide said 
that as the castles of the Byzantine - Emperors 
became a Palace for the Ottoman Sultans and 
their queens so the former - imperial stables 
of the Byzantine Emperors became a Carst 
or Bazaar. 


She told us about the economic conditions 
of her country. The Turks produce wheat, 
corn, sugar beet, cotton, tobacco, nuts, fruits 
and olive. They have factories for textiles, 
cement, paper, food processing, rugs and 
carpets. They export cotton, tobacco, nuts, 
fruits, chromite, copper, manganese, textiles, 
rugs and carpets and earn plenty of foreign 
currency from the developed countries. 
They import machines, transport equipments, 
wheat, petroleum and its products, iron, steel 
products and chemicals. They have also 
sheep and goat raising farms. 


The Turkish Govt. wanted to build a 
bridge over the Bosphorous connecting the 
Asian with the European part of Turkey. 
It would cost the country a few million dol- 
lars. But it would help thousands of cue 
to use the bridge daily. 


After visiting the Bazaar our bus crossed 
to the other side passing through the crowded 
Galata bridge. Next. we went to visit the 
Dolmabahce Palace situated on the shore of 


_ That palace had been built ia its present 
form by Sultan Abdulmecit between 1840- 
Baroque style. Tts inferior 
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ecorations were in alabaster, marble, 
porphyry and crystal. Its large, rich hall, 
‘and marble baths were renowned. It contatned 
‘some admirable furniture, carpets and pain- 
tings. It had a large picture gallery esta- 
bitshed by Sultan Abdulaziz and had a 
“Throne Room which was of special interest. 
. E: was the Palace in which the last Sultans of 
' Turkey had lived. The first President of the 
Turkish Republic, Mustafa Kemal Ataturk 
cied there onthe tenth Nov. 1938, That 
room had been dedicated to his memory. At 
present the palace is meant for official recep- 
tions and the President puts up there on his 
visits to Istanbul. . 


Their national Anthem is ‘Istikial Marsi’ 
which means ‘March-of Independence’, 


We were 
Our bus took us to our hotel 
left. Before we alighted-from the bus we 
bade each other goodbye. Some of the 
tourists would be visiting Hiserlik next day, 
which was situated by the side of the 
Azgean Sea. The distance from Istanbul to 
that place was 160 miles and from Canakkle 
{ Dardanelles ) was only two and a haif miles. 


too tired to move anymore. 
and 
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Hiserlik, the ancient city Troy of Homer was 
fully excavated by the millionaire German ` 
Henrick Schlieman of the United States and’ 
his ceworker Wilhelm. Dovfeld. -They dis~. 
covered the city of Troy by exavating that ° : 
place. Mr. Schlieman had spent a $ million © 
for that. Formally it was a mere village, but 
after excavation it was changed into a small 
city. We also wished to visit. that place but 
due to the shortage of dollars we were 
compelled to leave Istanbul for Cairo- next. 
day. E 


After visiting Istanbul we must say that 
it was the largest city in modern Turkey where 


-old mosques. stood with their domes and 


beautiful minarets as also narrow picturesque: 

streets and wide avenues. It also had million- 

aires and beggars living side by side like 

most of the developing countries. Suffice it 

to say that it is avery beautiful historical . 
country. If anyene wishes to see the Balkan 

countries one -should not miss the specta- 

cular beauty of Istanbul, the former capital 
of. Turkey, while the common people of 
Turkey were polite, charming, educated and 

understanding in the main, 





শ্রদ্ধাঞ্জলি 


আমরা যাঁরা তাঁর স্ৰেহচ্ছায়ায় শিশুকাল কাঁটয়োছ, 
বাবা, কাৰ্য অথবা MA নামে ছেকে Gi উদ্ধার GERAAI 
লাভ করেছি, অসংখ্য আব্দার আদায়ে কৃতাৰ্থ হয়োছ, আজ 


একটা teig প্রক্তার ভারা aa, PRSI Sate বছর, 


পোররে তান আঙ্গদের ছেড়ে চলে .৫পলেন, প্যার্থৰ আয়ু 
[হিসেবে অঁকে UNS বলা ACS পরে feu কাঁর ব্যাক্তিত্ব 
সজীব, সরস, প্রাণবন্ত, fain জাঁবনের শেষ দিনগুলি 
পর্যন্ত প্রিয়জনদের প্রত্যেককে কনে রেখেছেন, কাছে জেক 
এনে নানা হাসমলাপ করেছন, আশীবঘি জানিয়েছেন 
তেমন মান.ষের চলে বাওর়াকে মনে নিতে বই কষ্ট হয় 
তাঁর স্নেহধন্যদের পক্ষে । STI শেষ বছরাটিতে 
(তানও বড় ৰুণ্ট পেয়ে গেলেন, feu স্বর aa ও 
Gant ছিল অসাধারণ সাপের, শারীরিক এবং মানাসৰু 
উভর দিক দেই i তেমনি ছিল তাঁর, প্রাপগ্রাহ্ব- ভাই 
. সকল WS শরীব্রে-মন্ৰ absorb করে RATES 
তান দোখয়ে চলে গেছেন । তর ব্োগারুজ্ট দেহে ভাই 
কেমন একধা PAS আভা ধরা পড়েছিল শেষে নে 
হয়েছিল ৰীর ঝোদ্ধার IOa তশর এই চন বাওয়া | 
আমাদের মনে অশোক জটোপাধসর়ের হয ছাৰা সর্বদা 
অম্লান থেকে ALG সেটি Tee তর ARAA Abas, 
ANACAN, MAANI চেহারার TAT ধরা আছে। 
তকে কখনও খেন ক্লান্ত, TTS BA হয়নি । 
অশোক নামাট . রেখোছিলেন তাঁর. স্নেহস্গর Teel রামানন্দ, 
পিতার আশীবণদেই হয়তো তাঁকে কখন্যে CATER হতে 
দেখা বায়ান । তর দুই দিiদ, শাস্ত্দেবী ও TEST, 
তখদের স্মএতিকথার নানাভাবে তখদের পরম স্নেহের এই 
ছোট ভাই[টির হাসরকৌভুক ও আনোদাঁপ্রয় চারত্রাট ফুটিয়ে 
তুলেছেন। অশোকের জণ্মকালের সুন্দর একটি ছবি 
শান্তাদেবীর স্ম'তকথায় আমরা পাই £-- | 
“তারপ.ব এল একটি আনন্দের দিন। মাথা পুিশার 


কানার ভরপুর ছিল ।' অশোকের শিশুকাল 


রাত্রে আকাশভর্য জ্যোংস্নার WH বাড়তে একটা ব্যস্ততা 
দেখা দল । কঘন বে বিয়ে পড়োছিলাম জানিনা | 
ভোরবেলা জেগে উঠে শুনলাম আসাদের একাঁটি RSA 
ভাই এসেছে। ছুটে গেলাম তার ঘরে। দেখ সুন্দরী 
মায়ের বিছানা আলো করে MAA AATA জ্যোৎস্নার মত, 
সুন্দর ests শিশু শুয়ে আছে। APA মুখে হাস 
আর ধরে না। বাৰা ৰলেন আমরা নাকি দুই বোনে দুটো 
ই“ট হাতে করে শিশুর দরজার দুপাশে দখাঁড়য়ে গেলাম । 
কার কাছে শুনোছলাম গত ক্র কে যেন আমাদের ভাইকে 
নহয় চলে Tralee, সে আর আসেনি......তৰন আসার 
বয়স ARG SI আর সীতার বয়স আড়াই... আমার 
ঠাকুরমা নৃভন শিশুটিকে একমুঠো ক্ষুদের বদলে বেচে 
দিহ্লন, তাহলে আর Tema উপর কোনো অমজলের দৃঁ্ট 
পে না। শিশির ভাক নাম হল ক্ষুদু। বাবা তর 
শোকের AP SAT রগে গর নাম রাখলেন “অশোক? ।” 
রাঙাঘন্দ S'A শিশু পৃত্রকন্যাদের নিয়ে দেশ ছেড়ে 
১৮৯৫ AUCH এলাহাৰাদে চাকরী করতে যান। সেই 
এলাহাবাদেই কেদারনাথ ও শান্তা-সঞভার শিক্ষা | আরম্ভ 
হয়, এবং আশাকের জ্রন্ম EII ১৮১৫ থেকে ১১০৮ 


FAS রামানন্দ সপারবারে একটানা এলাহাবাদে প্রবাস? 
. জীবন কা'টয়েছেন, পরে ইংরাজ সরকারের হুকুমে কভু 


ছাড়তে ৰাধ্য হন ও কলকাতায় İRA আঙসন। রামানন্দ 
পাঁরবারের সকলেরই তাই, এলাহাবাদ সম্পকে নানা দুঃখ- 
সুখের ও নিবিড় ভালবাসা, মমতার sates মন কানায় 
| ফে Sia 
স্মৃতির মণিকোঠায় ?ক Saw, সজীব রূপে AACS সাজানো 
ছল তা তর শেষ জীবনের বাক্যালাপেও ধরা পড়ত 
আমাদের কাছে।, সীতাদেবীর শ্রাদ্ধবাসরে তর আদরের 
ছোড়াদকে শ্রদ্ধা জানাতে অশোক যা লিখোছলেন, তার 


কিছু অংশ এখানে তুলে দিলে বোঝা যাবে তর শৈশব 
স্মৃতি কতটা প্রখর ছিল। 


AS 


“আনার শিশুকালের কথা বেশ কিছু FOG মনে আছে। 
SHEA আম যে গৃহে জণ্মপ্রহণ কার সোট ছল 
সাউথ রোড নামৰ রাজপথে অবাঁস্থত। সেই একই বিরাট 
উদ্যান শোঁভত জাঁমতে আরও'দুই তিনাট বাসগৃহ 
feat একটিতে তেজবাহাদুর সাপ্রুর পাঁরবারবর্গ বাস 
কাঁরতেন ; আর একাটিতে নেহেরু পাঁরবার। সাউথ 
রোডের গ্‌হটি রাস্তা হইতে Tey ভিতরে ছিল এবং দুপাশে 
মেহে দ্র বেড়া দেওয়া পথ.) 
ছিল ও বারান্দা হইতে বাভিন্ন কক্ষে প্রবেশ করা যাইত 





গৃহের ভিতরে একাঁট বশধান উঠান ছিল ও সৌট ছিল, 


দেওয়াল দিয়ে ঘেরা । উঠান হইতে বাসগ হে প্রবেশ 
siars হইলে প্রথমে কয়েক ধাপ TATE দিয়া একটি 
বারান্দায় উত্িয়া পরে বারান্দা হইতে ভিতরে বাওয়া হইত | 
আমাত বয়স যখন দুই ক তিন-বৎসর তখনও. আমরা à 
সাউথ রোডের বাড়ীতেই বাস কার ae 
ছেলেবেলায় সতাদেরী e feta কেমন সমানতালে 
শাক্ত ও সাহাসকতার তৎপরতা প্রকাশ করতেন তাও আত 
সরসভ্রবে আশোক বর্ণনা করে গেছেন। “তয় না পাইয়া, 
উপর হইতে নিচে লাফ দেওয়া, জানলার শক বাহয়। উপরে 
ওঠা, TAA, AG সঞ্চালন প্রভাত aera 
আম:কে শিক্ষা দিয়াঁছলেন।” ক 
জার দিদির satu কথায় শিশু অশোকের পারগকার 
ছাঁব পাওয়া যায় । PLAT বেশ ফর্সা গণট্রাগোট্া দেখতে 
হয়েছিল, চশাদের মত গোল মুখ, পাতলা লাল ঠেশট, আর 
'নরম TSE সোজা সোজা, একমাথা চুল। নরম সৃডোল 
হাত পা. কিন্ত কথাগুলো একেবারেই নরম ছল না। খুব 
ছোট বয়সে কথা বলতে শিখোঁছল, অর বেশীর ভাগই 
ধহন্দ | .. উচ্চারণ করত শক্ত শক্ত করে। 
gurie কে সে বলত কিশ্ডেলগঞ্জ, দরজা বন্ধ কর" বলতে 
বলতে ASMAL MCG কর 1” তাদের মা একবার একটা 
মাঁলশ্রে শাশ Sg তাকে তুলে রেখে, শিশুদের সাবধান 
করেছিলেন, “ওটা যেন Val না, ও বিষ, খেলে মানুষ 
মরে শ্রায় 1” খানিক পরে অশোক মায়ের কাছে এসে AUT 
বলছে লাগলেন, “আম কিছুতেই মার না, বিষ খেলেও মারি 
না”! ভয়ে ছুটে এসে মা দেখেন মালশের .শিশটা 


Coilonel- 


প্রবাসী 


সেইখানে একি বারান্দা | 


গাধা, অবনীন্দ্র, গগনেন্দ্ লজপৎ রায়, 


আ'ম্ৰন, ১৩৮৯ 


বথাস্থানেই রয়েছে, FTA গায়ে GAGA করছে গোলাপ 
জলের গন্ধ! পাশের গোলাপ জলের শাশটা খালি পড়ে 


' আছে ।” 


স্মতকথার পাতায় পাভায় অশোকের ছেলেবেলার 
নানা প্রজার গল্প এমন ছাঁড়য়ে আছে। 'শিশুকালচা উত্তর 
ভারতের খোলামেলা, BANCA, স্ব।স্থযকর পাঁরবেশে লালিত 
হয়ে এই বালকাঁট কলকাতায় বাসকালেও তেমাঁন স্বাস্থ্যবান, 
সাহসী ও কর্মঠ রয়ে গেলেন। তখর কৈশোর কেটেছে 
প্রবাসী ও TIT বিভিউ-এর ar aa 1 Tela লিখেছেন, - 
“এই AIA আমাদের বাসগৃহ এবং প্রবাসী ও aoa’ fates 
পাঁত্রকাদ্বয়ের দফতর ছল সাধারণ ব্রাহ্ধসমাজ সান্দরের আত 
নিকটে ।-.. এই গৃহে আসাদের বাসকালীন সময়ে বহু 
স্বনামধন্য ব্যাক্তি আসয়াছলেন।” রবধন্দ্রনাথ মহাত্মা 
র্যাসসে স্যাক- ' 
ডোনাল্ড, «aes, শ্রীনিবাস শাস্ত্রী, MBD, 
শিবনাখ, এযান্ডরজ ও Poca রাজার কথা ভান - 
[লিখেছেন | “জামার বয়স ভখন অল্পই ছিল... তরুণ 
বয়সে পুরুষ জাতীয় : মানুষের সমাজে কোনও বিশেষ 
প্রাতণ্ঠা ধা ATI সকলে ভাহাদের সহ্য করে কিন্ত তেমন 
গ্রাহ্য করে না*_-বলেছেন অশোৰ | 

এরপরে ভার কলেজের পড়া শেষ কৰে ভিন A 
কৌম্বিজ ৰন্যািদযালরে উচ্চাশক্ষার তাগিদে চলে যান এবং . 


_ ৯৯১৯ সাল CF ১৯২১ সাল অবাধ বিদেশে কাল কাটান । 


তাঁর অধ্যাপকদের মধ্যে তান স্মরণ করতেন বিশ্বাবখ্যাত. 
অথ নী ীতবিদ জন্‌ মেনার্ড কেইনসকে ela সহপাঠীদের 
সধ্যে ছিলেন weet ares, দিলীপকুমার রায় 
Sapte চৌধুরী । tere ও কালপদাস নাগের 
স্সভিকথায় অশোক চট্রোপাধয়য়ের 'বদেশে থাকাকালীন 
নানা কর্মকাণ্ডের কথা উল্লিখিত আছে | | 
এরপরে ১৯২১ সাল থেকে ১৯২৯ সাল অবাধ অলশাক ' 
চট্টোপাধ্যায়ের জীবনের সরচেয়ে ঘচাৰহুল ও সৃজনশীল . 
অধ্যায়ের কথা, নানা সাহিত্যিক ও aise ইভিহাসগ্রণ্থে 
ৰা পত্র-পাত্রকার বাঁণ‘ত হয়ে রয়েছে, বাঙালী পাঠকদের 
কৌতুহল জাগাতে । বিলাত ফেরৎ অশোক দেশে ফিরেই 
কিছুদিন Tale কলেজ অধ্যাপনা করোছলেন। তাঁর 


আশ্বিন, ১৩৮১ 


ছাত্রদের মধ্যে ছিলেন শ্রদ্ধেরা আকা ৪ toq- 

বিখ্যাত alee rata a Sia মুখেই শুনছি 
অশোক 'চট্রে।পাঁধ্যাক্রের বিদগ্ধ ভাষণ আর পাঁরপাঁট afo- 
পাঞ্জাবী SPa? চাদর জড়ানো সুদর্শন TARI 
ছাত্রমহলে CAA আলোড়ন সৃষ্ট করোছল ।- এই সময়েই 
তান শাদতানতকতনের 1ব*ৰাবিদ্যালয়েও HORS কয়েকদিন 
পড়াতে ষেতেন, ট্রেনে যাওয়া-আসা করেছেন কালিদাস 
নাগের সঙ্গে। setters দাসের 'ঘটবাসমূদ্ আত্ম- 
স্মৃতিতে সেকালের কলকাতার এক আশ্চর্য ঝলমলে ছাঁৰ 
পাওয়া যায় 1, তাতে প্রথনন থণ্ডটি উৎসর্থ করা ZEUE 
শ্রঅশোক চট্রোপাধ্ায়কে- iya আশ্রয় ও প্রশ্রয় দয়া 
আম্বার ASIA সংগ্রশ্ন করিক্াাছলেন...স সমজন'ৰুণ্তের 
ভাষায়ই জঅনেরা শুন, “SAH SINGERA সুযোগ্য 
SAS AS অশোক চট্টোপাধ্যায়ের CIT হইয়াছে, তিনি 
একটি সা’ত্যাহৰু Alas প্রকাশ কাঁরবেন ! উইট: ছিচনার 
ও স্যাটায়ার রচনার তাঁহার অসাধারণ স্বাভাবিক PESI 


হিল পরে Bias সাঁহত পাঁরচয় হইলে ভাহা IAT- 


হলাম ৷ এই বিষয়ে তাঁহার সমকক্ষ GE ৰাংলা দেশে 
আমন cata নাই ।” | 
হেদুয়ার পুকুরের ধারে ৰসে চিনাবাহ্ছাম চিৰোতে 


fচব্যেতে বে 'শীনবাতরর উর” নাম ও aiie পাঁরকাঁতপত 
হয় আর genes প্রধান কর্ণধার ছিলেন অওশাক 
চট্টোপাধ্যায়, সঙ্গে ছিলেন CAAT দাস, হেমন্ত STUHR 
সংধারকুমার চৌধুরী ও প্রভাকর দাস। পরে নীরদচন্দ্ 
চৌধুরী, সুনশীিকুঙ্গার চট্টোপাধ্যায়, কালিদাস, নাগ, 
জ’ৰনময় রায় প্রসব কলকাতার তরুণ ARNESA AY- 
বৃন্দ নানাজ্বে জাঁড়ভ হরেছিলেন। প্রথম সংখ্যাটি প্রকাশ 
পায় ২৬শে জুলাই, ১৯২৪ সালে | 

‘ARTIC ভাবায় বলা যাক ‘Cambridge aa- 
. fanaa sara সমাপ্ত কারয়া তাঁন তখন সদ্য দেশে 
ফারয়াছেন। নূভন কচু, অন্তত কিছু করিৰার জন্য 
তখর A ব্যাকুল। বঙ্গদেশের সাহিত্য, সমাজ ও রাষ্ট্রকে 


বক্ষ slam শানবারে একখানি চাঁট সাপ্ভাহিক বাঁহর 


' করিৰার প্রদ্ভাব নই করেন। শাঁনবারের [চির 


শ্রদ্ধাঞ্জলি 


s © 


ইতিহাঠে ইহার স্থান সর্বপ্রথম; ইহার নাম শ্রীযুক্ত 
আশেক চট্টোপাধ্যায়”. ৷ 

Sİ সঙ্গে প্রথম পাঁরচয়ের কথা, রাত্রবাস পারাহিত 
একজন সুশ্রী সবল যুবকের বর্ণনা, তার রয়াল দেল 
টাইগারের 36 থাবার সঙ্গে পাঞ্জা ISLS হাওয়া, সবই 
চাঁত্রত করছেন সজননকাম্ত। ভার আস্মূতির পাতায় 
ওঁন্দর গোত্ভীর একটি বন্দচিত্র সাজানো, আছে, যাতে 
অশোক মধামাঁণ সাৰে বসে আছেন, কি দৃপ্ত, সৌম্য 
তার চেহারা ! বাংলা সাহিত্যের ইতিহাস ‘শানবারের 
চিঠির স্থান কোথায় তা 'সাহিনত্য-অধ্যাপক ও 
সামলোচকেরাই «| aera করবেন । আঙ্রা যাঁরা অশোক 
চট্টোপাধ্যারেন্র প্রিয়জন রা কাছের লোক, তারা শুধু 
স্মৃতিকথা পড়ে জাম্চর্য হই, তাঁর অসাধারণ FAFASI, 

গভার জ্ঞান ও MANTIS ও বাংলা ভাবার উপর AG 
দখলের নিদর্শন দেখে । জার পত্রিকার aia দলাটর 
TE সহদয় আদান-প্রদান ও সহমমাভা আমাদের মঞ্চ 
করে। অশোক এই সময়ে “Welfare” নামে একটি 
Rael পাত্রকাও পরিচালনা করতেন, ষার নানা কাজে 
IFS থাকতেন বিৰ্যাত লেখক শ্ৰীগোপাল হালদার মহাশয় 
ভারন্ভের sine সমাজের ন্যনা সমস্যা নিয়ে আলোচন! 
করতে প্রথম যে সব পাত্রকা প্রকাশিত হয়োছল, তার মধ্যে 
এইটি জন্যতন এতকাজের দায়তের মধ্যে অশোক ছিলেন 
তখন প্রবানী-মভার্ণ ভিউ কাষলিয় ও প্রেসের sags 
এবং সেই দায়িত্ব ০০৮ নানাভাবে সারাজীবন বহন করে 
গ্রেছেন। | 
শ্রীপারমল গোস্বামীর মনে Modern jReview-g 
নোট্‌স অশোক চট্টোপাধ্যায় যেমন দক্ষতার সঙ্গে লিখে 
গেছেন, তার তুলনা মেলা সহজ নয় । ' 

শাদ্তাদেবীর বিবাহের ৭৮ মাস পরে ১৯২৫-এর ২৮শে 
নভেম্বর অশোক [বিবাহ করেন ডাঃ নীলরতন সরকারের 
কনিষ্ঠা কন্যা কমলাদেবীকে । কমলা ছিলেন Oxtora-aq 
ছাত্রীদের হধ্যে বোধহয় এশিয়ার প্রথম মহিলা একটি 
Bibliography তে এমানভাবেই তাঁর নাম মৃদ্রিত আছে। 
তাঁদের সুদীর্ঘ” দাম্পত্য জীবনে বা সকলের শ্রদ্ধা জাগায়, ভা 
হল তাঁদের নিবিড় aay ও পরস্পরের প্রাত অসাধারণ - 


৪ : প্রবাস 


সহান:ভাীত । বন্ধুৰান্ধব, প্রিয়জন সমাবৃত তাঁদের 
সংসারে miog ছিল উদার MDZ ভরা--প্রাতীদনই 
যেন কোন উৎসব সনে হত, আর বিশেষ দিনগুলি তো 
আলোহ, হাঁসতে, গানে, হাস্মকৌতুকে VAIA করে উঠত | 
তরি চুল. .ষাবার আগের দিনে কমলাদেবীর সেই নীয়ব 


বসে থ্যকা, স্বামীর হাতাঁট ধরে এখনও চোখেয় সামনে ' 


ভাসছে । ৷ | OO 
অশোক ১৯২৯ থেকে ১৯৩১ সাল অবাঁধ ইয়োরোপে 
-ছিলেন lithography ও color Printing শিক্ষাকালে, 


জোনভা শহরে। CAS সময় [তিনি League of Nations 


এ SESI সদস্যদের মধ্যে ছিলেন। 
উনশ'শ পঞ্চাশের গোড়ারাদকে ভিনি জাবার বিদেশে 


যান, ভারতীয় 1শি্পপাঁতদের afetaia awala সভ্য 


হিসাবে! I L 0 র সভায় তাঁর আঙ্গন্থ্রন ছিল waa | 
তার পাঁরণত বয়সে isin ৰাংলার ASSN সাহন্ত্য 
জগৎ RP অনেক সরে Tralee, sire প্রবাসী ও 


মর্ডান রভিউএর কাজে [তান ব্যস্ত থাকত্তেন সারাদিন | 


১০৩৮ থেকে ১৯৭২ সাল অবাঁধ তান [শলপজগতের' বহু 
দায়ত্বশীল 'কাজের সঙ্গে জাঁড়ত ছিলেন । সেই সমরে 
vpiti নামে একাট BAST কাগজও সম্পাদনা করতেন ॥ 
saot eaga সম্পরে তাঁর জ্ঞান ছিল বহাহাদনের 
সাধনায় গভির | 


Chatterjee’s picture Album 


গুলি হখন ভারতীয় ?শল্পের প্রচারে প্রবাসী প্রেস থেকে ' 


প্রকাশ হতে AAA, তার মাননশাল সম্পাদনার অশোকের 
অবদান অনস্বীকার্য i বিষ্ণুপুর ঘরানার, সংগীত সাধনায় ও 
gaa সংগীতে তর দক্ষত [ছিল অনেক দিনের । তান 
গোপেম্বর রান্দ্যাপাধ্যায়ের ছাত্র ছিলেন, আত সহীসজ্টগলাক 
গান গাইতেন | 


পাই ! খ্যাত ent paga দেবীপ্রসাদ বার়চোধুক্রী 
তাঁর qias বধ: {ছিলেন এবং শেষ জীবন পর্যন্ত তদের 
সহৃদয় আদান-প্রদান অটুট- {ছল । ১৩৮৯ সালের বৈশাখের 


প্রবাসীতে একটি বিশেষ সংখ্যায় দেবাপ্রসাদ Stal সরস ভাষায় 


. সাইকেল জারোহন অশোকের সঙ্গে তর প্রথম আলাপের 


ATTN ঠাকুরের গাও হে SRA 
নাম, রাঁচত ষশর িশ্বধাম, তর গলায় এখনও যেন শুনতে 


আদ্বন, ১৩৮৯ 


কথা faceted! তার. ATAA অশোক মাদ্রাজ FA 
বিদ্যালয়ে ভাষণ দিতে শুরু করেন ১৯৩৬ থেকে ১৯৩৮ 
সাল প্যণ্ত-- ভারতীয় শিল্পকলা Ap [. Sir 
George Stanley Lectures বলে tagia পারাচিত 
ছল । . : j 

“চমন শিপাই” নামে তণর রঙ্গ রচনা ্রবাসণতে 
ধারাবাহিক বেরোত, আর ‘আনন্দ বাজার’ ও 'অন্টাবক্র' 
নামে তর Wie বই বাংলার, পাঠক মহলে AAPG সমাদর 
পেরেছে, একসনয়ে । জীবন বাঁমার কর্মীদের সাহায্যে 
তাঁর পাঁথকৃৎ GARI এখন MACS ভূলে গেছেন | 

Gia সাহত্যিক অবদানেৰ GET, 'নাঁখলবঙ্গ সাযাঁহত্য 
সন্সেলন তকে সম্বর্ধনা জানয়েছেন 1 'কিছহীদন পূর্বে 
fant enit Fee SF প্রশংসা পত্র প্রদান 


করেনঃ 


যে অশোক চট্টোসাধ্যার INGINI FATA 
ARKA নৈরানিত লিখে যেভেন, S'S স্থাপিত শানবারের 
Toisto বধ সমালোচনা, Te কৌতুক অথবা রঙ্গ রচনা 
[তাঁনই প্রবাসী ও মটার্দ বিজিউতে আলোচনা করতেন 
রাজনীতি ও অর্থনীতির গুরু গম্ভীর সমস্যা । আবার 
Gis [শিল্প কলার নানা দক কিংবা ভারতটয় নৃত্যকলা 
প্রচারে উদয়শংকর সম্পর্কে তখনই প্রকাশ পেয়েছে স্তর ' 
কত মোৌঁনক রচনা । তর OF যুগের লেখা থেকে কছুচা 
তুলে ধরা ভাল । “জগতে আরা কোনাকডুকে সাধারণত 
Bods চিরসত্য অথবা শেষ বলেঃস্বীকার করব না। 
ভোঁগালক ক্ষেত্রে Cte দুর দেশকে সানব. না-__সসয়ের 
ক্ষেত্রে তেসান অতীতকে মানব না। দুর বা aste 
আমাদের সঙ্গে সম্ভাব রেখে আমাদের মধ্যে স্থান পেতে 
পারে, কম্তসে আমাদের মন জহাগয়ে- জোর করে নয়।” 
এ সমূয়ে তান জনুবাদক হিসাবেও নাম FRACTAL | 


১৯৩১ থেকে ১৯৩৮ সালের ভিতরে তাঁর সংবেদনশীল 
মন কেমন.ভাবে CA MISH জগতে একটা হাওয়া বদলের 
আভাস পেয়োছল। আবহাওয়া অপ্রান্তিকর, [তিনি 
যেন আর AS পাচ্ছলেন না। অন্যত্র ভাগ্যাবেষণের 
জন্যে তান নানা চেষ্টা করত লাগলেন। সেই সময়ে 


ARAR, ১৩৮৯ 


ভারত ইনশওরান্স ও নিউ হীণ্ডয়া ইন্শওরান্সে fola 
diese কমা হিসাবে নাম করলেন।' জীবন Tar 
ata সুবিধার জন্য তান গ্রামে-গঞ্জ যাবার কাজে 
গাড়ার ব্যবস্থা করলেন । 
অন্যান্য কোম্পান'রা অনুকরণ করলেন | 


অবশেষে ১৯৩৮ থেকে ১৯৭২ সালের FIN’ সময়কাল 
[তান বাংলা বিহারের কয়লা খাঁন ও. ইস্পাত শিল্প অঞ্চলে 
নানা Tawra কাজের দায়ত্বভার গ্রহণ করে, দেশজ 
{শিল্পের উন্নয়ন- পারিকজ্পনায় 
দয়োছলেন 1 তাঁর bema বাঁকুড়ার কাছেই, এই 
লালসাটঁ ও খোলা আকাশের amet সঙ্গে তাঁর কেমন 
জাতীয়তা গড়ে উঠল, তিনি cay আবার শিকড় ফিরে 
_পেলেন। বিচক্ষণত্া ও সাহাসকতার সঙ্গে তান তাঁর 
দায়িত্ব পালন করেন চুয্নাত্তর বছর wale! সাহসিকতার 


প্রসঙ্গে বলা যায়, aie ও সাহসের পাঁরচয় বিনি দিয়েছেন 


সারা জীবন; তিনি Bengal Light Horse Regiment 
eq সভ্য ছিলেন ইংরাজ আমলে, ক্রীড়া জগতে বহু 


শ্রণাঞ্জাল 


এই ব্যবস্থাই পরেন ভারতের ' 


দূরদার্শতার পাঁরচয় ' 


৫ 


প্রতচ্ঠানের প্ঠান্টবদ্ধনে fela 'পিণ্টপোষকতার 
ক্ষেত্রে পুরোধারপে চর নমস্য। তান স্কুল অর্থ 
কিজিক্যাল কালচারের RE Se বছর সভাপাঁতর আসন 
অলঙ্কৃত করেন। এতদ: ব্যাতীত তান বেঙ্গল আঁলান্পক 
এযাসোসয়েশন, sur aso antag ফিডারেশন, 
বেঙ্গল খ্রামেচার বকাঁসং ফেডায়েশনের প্রান্তন সভাপতি | 


Tot পাঁণমার সুন্দর সেই ie কোজাগরা 
aiaa গভশর রাত্রে নিঃশব্দে চলে গেলেন,; আমাদের 
ঘর অন্ধকার করে। 


অশোক চট্টোপাধ্যাকের সদাবাস্ত, Brea জীবন 
আজ শেষ হয়ে গেল। fes সাহত্য জগংই যে তর 


| আন্তারকতম ছল ভা গর Tawa সকলে বুবতেন। 


তর TAS সহকমী” ও বন্ধু, একজন বলেছেন, যেমন 
লিখেছেন নারদচন্দর চে্ধুরস, তাঁর জাত্ুজীবনীতে--অশোক 
যেন এক যোগন্রষ্ট Orval, তখর স্ৰধৰ্মে সিদ্ধিলাভ করার 
ইচ্ছা হয়তো শেষজীবনের মাঝে মাকে মনে উদিত হত ।। 
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রবীন্দ্র প্রতিভ! 


অশোক চট্টোপাধ্যায় 


আমরা ষখন বলি যে, প.খবীর ইতিহাসে রবীন্দ্রনাথের 
সঙ্গ তুল্য বছমুখী প্রাতিভাশালী হহাপুরুষ অন্য. কাহাকেও 
আমরা, দেখতে পাই না; সে কৃথা 
ais CTS ও ভালবাসার আঁতিশয্যপ্রসূত আতশয়োন্ত 


নহে । [নিরপেক্ষভাবে পাঁথবীর সকল দেশের কাব্য, 


সঙ্গত, সাহিত্য, শিল্প, নাট্য, নৃত্য, আঁভনয় ও অপরাপর ' 


কান্ট ও সংস্কৃতির অঁভিব্যাজ্জর oof কাঁরলে দেখা যায় যে. 
একাধারে LATS FAS ওগান রচনা, গানে নিজ 


পাঁরকল্পনার সুর সংযোগ, শত শত প্রবন্ধ, গলপ, উপন্যাস, . 


নাটক,গণীতনাট্য রচনা ও নৃত্যগীতে অপন্থপ সমন্বয় সজন 
CPS একজন রূপরসের উপাসকের দ্বার কখনও কোথাও 
সম্পন্ন হয় নাই । ইহার উপরে আছে তাহার আধ্যাআ্মকতা, 
দর্শন ও ব্ৰক্মাজজ্ঞাস্য ; তাঁহার দেশাআবোধ ও স্বাধীনতা 
অজ্রন-প্রচেষ্টা । শিক্ষা ও সমাজ-সংস্কার ক্ষেত্রে তাঁহার 
আঁভনব goai প্রবর্তন ও গঞ্ন-কাষ্য এবং SRA 
ম্ানবতাবাদ ও 1ক্ব-মৈত্রী। তাঁহৃর শান্তানকেতন, 
বিশ্বভারতী ও পূুরুল ; এবং আধুনিক শিক্ষার সকল 
প্রয়োজন সংরাঁকত রাখিরা প্রাচীন শিক্ষার আশ্রীমক 
আন্হাওয়া ফিরাইয়া আনা শিক্ষা ও সংগ্কাতর ইতিহাসে 
একটি বিশেষ উল্লেখক্ষাগ্য ঘটনা । সকল দেশ হইতে 
ভারতীয় ও নিজ দেশীয় বিদ্যার প্রাসদ্ধ অধ্যপকাঁদগকে 
নিমন্ত্রণ কাঁররা বিবভারতাীতিত আনয়ন এবং AT MA- 
সংস্হার কাষ্যের নূতন পদ্ধান্তর প্রবর্তন রবীন্দ্রনাথকে 


শিক্ষা, AV gio ও বি“বমানবসংগঠন-ক্ষেত্রে এক বহু উচ্চ 
ভ্রমণ 


আসনে প্রাতাণ্ঠত কাঁরয়াছে। নিজে বহ: দেশে 
algal ও বহু মনীষীকে নিজ দেশে আমন্ত্রণ কাঁরয়া আনিয়া 


তিনি রে পরস্পরের সভাতা, জ্ঞান ও আচার-ব্যবহার সম্বন্ধে 


একা শ্রদ্ধার ভাব [ব*বমানবের মনে সঞ্জারত কারতে সক্ষম 
হইয়াছিলেন, সেই জন্যই আজ তাঁহার শতবাঁষক জন্মাদন 


আমাদের মহাকীবর. 


উপলক্ষে দেশে দেশে দূর-দুরান্তরে তাঁহার FATO ও 
জয়গান শুনা যাইতেছে! প্রকৃত STS, শ্রদ্ধা ও ভালবাস 
তাহাই, যাহার অন:প্রাণনায় মানুষ'বহ? বর্ষ বিগত হইলেও 
কোন . মহামানবের আদর্শ ও নীতিতে নিজের কাষে! ও 
বিশ্বাসে জীবন্ত ও সতেজভাবে জাগ্রত রাখিয়া চলিতে 
পারে। রবান্দুনাথের প্রীত সেইরূপ ভান্ত, শ্রদ্ধা ও 
ভালবাসা আজও লক্ষ লক্ষ শিক্ষিত ও চিম্তশখল মানৃষের 
মধ্যে প্রাণবান হইয়া আছে ও তাহা এই 'ঁহংসাবিক্ষুব্ধ 


eed একটি আঁত বড় আশার ও fasta কথা ৷ 


Tela কথায়, কাব্যে, গানে ও নিজের শান্ত, সৌম্য, ঝাঁষতুলচ 
TISA সম্মোহে বিশ্বজয় করিয়া 'গয়াছেন | 


১ এই কথা, কাব্য ও সুরের AND বিশ্বজগংকে ইান্দয়ের 
পথে কেমন করিয়া উপলাব্ধি কারতেন এবং কল্পনা রূপ ও. 


রসের রঙে রাঙাইয়া অথৰা সকল ভাব ও বস্তুকে আকারে 
প্রকারে নুতন ছাচে ঢালিয়া কেমন করিয়া নব নব রূপে 


সাজাইয়া লইতেন তাহার কাঁহন তাঁহার : 'রচনাবলাীর i 


পাতার পাতায় ARS আছে । যেখানে ইন্দ্রের 
অনুভ্বাত, কল্পনা, রূপ ও রসের পূণ" সৃ্টর 
বখেম্ট হইত না ও অন্তারান্দ্রয় কোন অত্দীন্দুয় পথে 
ভাবসংগ্রহে বাঁহর হইত সেখানেও এই খাঁষকাঁব উপমা, 
তুলনা, AF] িচার-বিষ্লেষণ ও সানব্বযীচিত সংন্লেষণে 
জগতের সকল কাঁবকে বহু দূরে ফেলিরা রূপ ও রস- 
কল্পনার সীমাহীন অনন্তে অবাধে বিচরণ করিভেন ॥ 
তাহার কল্পনা ও বাস্ভব-অবাস্তবের ভাঙাগড়ার খেলা 
আমাদের মনে সেই মায়া ও ইন্দ্রজালের ATS করে, যাহাতে 
আমাদের মনে হয়, শিশু শ্রকৃফের নিজ মুখাববরে মা 


বশোদাকে SAG দেখানর কথ । সরল; সহজ, শিশসুলভ 


গাঁত ও কম্মভিঙ্গী; কিন্ত assay আধ্যাত্বকতা ও 


- ধম্মভাবে Fi | 


পক্ষে 


~ 


WTA, ১৩৮১ 


রবীন্দ্রনাথের সত্তর বংসর পূণ" হইলে তাঁহার ভক্ত 
PHT MA তাঁহাকে একি সুবৃহৎ গ্রন্থে জগং গুণী 
জনের আঁভনন্দন জ্ঞাপন করেন এই গ্রন্থের নাম দেওয়া 
হইয়াছিল The Golden Book of Tagore এবং 
রামানন্দ চট্টোপাধ্যায় এই গ্রন্থ সম্পাদন কাঁরয়াছিলেন। 
বাঁহারা এই গ্রন্থে লীখয়াছিলেন তাঁহাদের মধ্যে ছিলেন 
মোহনদাস করমচাঁদ গান্ধী, রম্যাঁ রলাঁ, এলবাট আইনস্টাইন, 
জগদীশচন্দ্র Ap MAA ঁবানয়ন, ইয়োহান বোইয়ের, 
বেনেদেত্তো ক্রোচে, জন গলসওয়াদি, অরাবন্দ ঘোষ, রুট 
হামলুন, ASA হেডেন_, জুলিয়ান ZIPATA, CT 
. লাগেরলফ, হ্যারল্ড ast, িলন্যাঁ cate, টমাস মান, 


সরীস মেটেরালঙ্ক স্যর ' ‘গিলবাট* মারে, কামিনী রায়, 


বাট্রণ্ডি রাসেল, আপটন .সনরেয়ার, নীলরতন সরকার, 

জাবেজ ট. সা'ডারল্যাণ্ড, fata খর্ণডাইক, এম উইন্টার- 

নিট:স, Gas. fa. ইযেটস । এই গ্রন্থের ভূমিকায় 

O সম্পাদক রামানন্দ চট্টোপাধ্যায় যাহা লাখরাছলেন তাহার 
Tag কিছু সারাংশ এই স্থলে দেওয়া হইতেছে ঃ 

‘eerie ও কল্পনার . ইন্দ্রজাল তাঁহাকে বিশ্বের 

HOT ৰাঁহরে বথেচ্ছ ভুমণ কাঁরতে সক্ষম করে এবং 


তান তাঁহার পাঠকাঁদগকেও নিজের সহযাত্রী করিয়া লইতে. 


পারেন। বাংলা সাঁহত্যকে তান বধ্বসাহত্যের আসরে 
সপ্রাতান্ঠত করিয়াছেন এবং তাঁহার রচনার fuoa দিয়া 
জগতের WAI ও আধানক চিন্তার ধারা বাংলা 
সাঁহত্যে প্রবেশ কাঁররাছে ।...... 


প্রশ্নের ক্ষেত্রে তিন কোন aras 'চন্তাপদ্ধীতর 


AIG করেন নাই । ধর্ম ও দর্শন তাঁহার রচনার মধ্যে 
একাধারে পাওয়া A! কাব্যে ও প্রবন্ধে তান তাহার 
ধৰ্ম্ম ও দার্শীনক চিন্তা ব্যক্ত করিয়াছেন ।.... 


“মনের ভিতরে তান দুইটি জগতে বাস PRA I 
একটি তাহার বর্ণ ও আকারে গাঁঠত ও অপরটি সুরের । 
সে AG জগতেও আবার সুরের আকার ও সংরের বর্ণ 
দেখা যায় । সুরের মধ্যে তান পুরাতনকে নৃতন রুপ 
দান কারিয়াছেন এবং এমন আঁভনব সংর-সামঞ্জস্যে গান 
বাঁধিয়ান্ছন, যাহা ধ্বানজগতে নুতন MID 1... 


গাঁড়য়া উঠে ও 


gta প্রাতভা . q 


“ag বৎসর পূৰ্বে তান যখন জাম্মানপ ও চেকো- 
স্লোভাঁকয়াতে গিয়াছলেন, আমার তাঁহার সঙ্গে থাকবার 
সৌভাগ্য হয়। তাহার উচ্চারত বাংলা কাঁবতা শবানয়া 
তদ্দেশীয় লোকেরা E হইয়া তাঁহাকে বারম্বার FASTA 
আবান্ত কাঁরতে বলেন। : তাঁহার সুললিত কণ্ঠোচ্চারত 
বাণীর শব্দতরঙ্গ দ্রুত ও সুসষ্ট এবং বাংলা দেশের সংবাদ- 
পত্রের লেখকরাও তাহার কথা Alaa Tatar লইতে 
পারেন না।... | 


“তান নাট্যাভিনয়ে অপরূপ শা্তিশালী এবং আঁভনয়কে 
তান পুনব্বণর উচ্চ আসনে বসাইয়াছেন |... 

“Ane ভারতবর্ষে ভদ্রমাহলাদগের স্থান ছিল না 
বহুকাল | ঠাকুর পাঁরবার ও রাঙ্মসমাজ সেই আঁধকার 
ভারতের নারীদগকে পুনরার আনিয়া দিয়াছেন ।... 


“তাঁহার দেশভজিজ্ঞাপক MARIA অপরূপ ॥ তাহাতে 
কান্ট আছে, সংযস আছে । নাই আস্ফালন, বীরত্বের 
অঁভনয়, মিথ্যার wea ও অহঙ্কারের তজ্জন। তাহার 


স্বদেশ যুগের গান ও ‘কথা ও কাহনগ'র slonie 


তাঁহাকে বাঙালীর প্রাণে পূর্ণ গ্রীভচ্ঠা দান: কাঁরয়াছে। 
এই সকল গান ও কাঁবতা বাঙালীর চাঁরত্র গঠনে ৰশেষ 
সাহায্য কাঁরয়াছে ও pia চাঁলয়াছে। গতি বাংলার 
গ্রামে যাহাতে পূর্বের ন্যায় বয়নাশিজ্প “ier হইয়া 
অন্যান্য AVE সতেজ হয় তাহার 
জন্য বছ চেষ্টা কারতেছেন।... 

"oa মুলক , অসহযোগ বিষয়ে fea অনেক 
[লাখয়াছেন। “পরিত্রাপে” ধনঞ্জয় বৈরাগী দেহে শত্খল 
ধারণ করিয়া ট্যাক্স না দেওয়াকে দেশভজ্ঞ ও নৈতামহলে 
ধৰ্ম্ম বাঁলয়া চালাইতে চেষ্টা করিয়াছেন 1.. 


“তাঁহার দেশভন্তির মধ্যে সন্কীণত 
ও অপরের আনশ্ট চেষ্টা নাই । 
বিশ্বাস করেন।। 


1, a TREAT 
তান ভারতের বিশেষে 
পাশ্চান্তের বিজ্ঞানের উপর তাহার শ্রদ্ধা 


আছে। প্রাচ্য অনেক Teg পাশ্চেন্ত্যের নিকট Tatars 


পারে ৷... 


“given ভারতের প্রতি আবচার তিনি সহজ বার 


অধন্ড Soma ৰাঁলরা প্রচার কাঁররাছেন, fee বাটন, 
জনয ধারণের প্রাত তাঁহার কোন APRI নাই 1... 
STARIA ১৯১১ সনে আমার অনুরোধে আমাকে 


তাঁহার দুইটি কাঁবতার ইংরেজ was দিয়াছিলেন, B- 


aia শ্রীলোকেপ্দ্রনাথ পাঁলতর ' অনুবাদ ' মে' ও 
সেপ্টেম্বর ১৯১১ সনে এই দুইটি কাঁকভা মডার্ণ aiea 
মুর হয়! ইহার পরে SRF বারম্বার অনুরোধ 
করায় তান নিজেই এই ভাষাম্তরণ কা করিতে আরম্ভ 
করেন। আমার Ka ইংরেজিতে তাহার লেখা 
এইগুলিই প্রথম প্রকাশিত BAT 1... 

“আমি তাঁহার আঁত সংন্দর স্রুতাক্ষরের কথা বলিয়াছ! 
রবান্দ্নাথ যখন প্রায় সত্তর বংসর বয়সে TEMEA সুরু 
কারলেন তখন মনে হইল যে, AT অক্ষর লেখন ও 
sam একই প্রেরণার দ্বাবধ আতব্যান্ত ।...তাঁহার 
চত্রগ্ুলকে বাহাকে ভারতঙর চিত্রকলা বলে তাহা বলা 
যায় all. অপর কোন প্রাচীন বা আধুনিক চিত্রাকলার 
ANTANS তাহা নহে। তাঁহার Teea মধ্যে সেই রূপ 
রস ও VM US হর যাহা RR নহাকাব রবান্দ্রনাথও 
নিজের অতুলনীয় ভাষা ও ছন্দে ব্যন্ড কাঁরতে চাহেন নাই-- 
হয়ত নে আভব্যন্ডির উপযুক্ত ভাষা ও ছন্দ, নাই বালিয়া 1. 
তাঁহার THROAT সম্পূর্ন“ নিজস্ব 1.. 

“তান as উচ্চদ্তরের সাধক । “Tou তান ত্যাগে 
জীবনেন আদর্শ বালিয়া ধনিয়া লয়েন নাই । ‘ean ' 
সাধনে Te সে আমার নয়’ তান নিজেই বাঁলয়াছেন।৮ 

ই বব. হয়ভেল ভারতীয় সভ্যতা ও sida চচ্চণয় 
বখ্যাতনামা পণ্ডিত । তান রবীন্দ্রনাথ সম্বন্ধে- Golden 
Book of Tagore-4 লেখেন যে “বয়স তাঁহার মনের 


-নবীনতাকে দমন SACS পারে নাই । গত বংপর তান যে 


সকল চিজ ates রেখাচিত্র প্রদর্শন কারয়াছেন তাহাতে 
তাহার SAPAA ও অঞ্কন-পদ্ধীতর অন্তত মৌিকত্ব দেখা 
যায় । কাব্য, নাট্য ও সঙ্গীতের সেবা এবং তাঁহার বিরাট 
শিক্ষা-প্রাতণ্ঠানের সকল ব্যবস্থা কাররাও ষে তান নূতন 
পথে রুপ্রসের অনংসন্ধান কারবার সময় পান ইহা আশা- 
কার তাহার দীর্ঘ জীবনের প্রাতশ্রযাতি।৮ 


প্রবাসী * 


 লেখানপ্রসূত কথাতেই বিশেষ কাঁরয়া পাওয়া যায়। 


| SK, ১৩৮৯ 


মহাকীব WA কাব্যে ছন্দ, ভাব, ভাবা ও 
অনঙ্কারের lake ওৎকর্ষ অতুনীয়। তাঁহার রাঁচত ara 
ও তাঁহার সুর সংযোজনে যে নিপুনভা ও কলা কৌশল ' 
দেখা যায তাহা অপরাপর সংজনতকারাদগের মধ্যে কদাপি 
লাক্ষত হর নাই । প্রবন্ধ, গল্প, উপন্যাস, নাটক-গণীত- 
নাট্য, FS, ব্যক্ষ ও প্রহসন, EFE, প্রভাত সকল 
রচনাতেই তান ae ভাবকুশলতা ও FARE 
দেখাইয়াছেন। তাঁহার প্রাতভার পাঁরচয় তাঁহার 
কাব্য, 
ITSE রপকল্পনাতে অথবা বাস্তবের GNA [তান যে 
কথার নির্বাচন, ভাষার গঠন ও তাঁহার সাহত ভাবের 


সামঞ্জস্য রক্ষার ক্ষমতা দেখাইয়াছেন, তাহার তুলনা অন্য 


কোন লেখকের মধ্যে পাওয়া সম্ভব, নহে। সেই রূপ- 
FEAT, ছন্দ, তাল, ভাব, সামজসঃরক্ষা তিনি শব্দ .ও স্ৰৱের 
ক্ষেতে সুর রচনাতে দেখাইয়াছেন এবং তংপরে রেখায়, 
বর্ণে ও আকাততে নিজ 1ত্রকলায় ব্যক্ত করিয়াছেন | 


১২৯৯ সালে যখন কাঁবর বয়স কাঞ্চৰাধক ত্রশ বংসর 
তখন তাহার কাব্যপ্রাতভা ভাষা ও ছন্দের আশ্রয়ে MAMI . 
অন্তরের ও বাঁহরের সকল বাধা আতক্রম কারয়া, অনায়াসে 
প্রবেশ ও ভুমণ কাঁরয়া, হৃদয়ের অন্তপ্থল হইতে রক্গান্ডে 
দুরতম নীহারিকা অবাধ পাঠকের অননভযাতর ক্ষেত্রে 
আঁনয়া দেখাইতে পারত । “মানস বা ক্রাবতায় 
[তান বালয়াছেন, 


“শুধু ভূলে গিয়ে বাণী 
কাঁপিব সঙ্গীত ভরে; নক্ষত্রের প্রায় 
শিহরি জাঁলব শুধু কম্পিত শিখায় ; 
শুধু তরঙ্গের মত ভাঁঙয়া পাড়ব 

৬ তোমার তরঙ্গ পানে; বাঁচব মারব ' 
শুধু, আর কিছু কাঁরব AT | 


ses eo 


কোন রসানুভহীত কিংবা কল্পনার আনন্দে বিভোর 

হইয়া মনে প্রাণে তাহার মধ্যে ডাবয়া যাওয়ার ইহা অপেক্ষা" 

পূ্ণতর আঁভব্যাক্ত আর ক হইতে পারে? কবর কল্পনা 

তগহকে ক্ষাণকের মধ্যে দ:র-দরান্তরে' ARN আনিতে 
৯ 


iq, ১৩৮৯ 


পারে। ষাছা অপরে দেখে না তাহা দেখইতে ARA | 
যাহা কেহ MALS পায় না তাহা শুনাইতে পারে। যাহা 
কাহারও অন্তরে BE কাঁরতে পারে না তাহা SAANA 
AY উপলাব্ধর ক্ষেত্রে SHAR ৰসইয়া দেয় । SA 
কাব্যের ছে ছে তাঁহার miata, শুনিৰার ও বুকিবার 
কথা জীবতভাৰে লিখিত রাহয়াছে | দোখৰার ষাহ আছে 
তাহার মধ্য হইতে রূপরসের MAS হাহা TIS তাহাই 
চয়ন কবরয়া লইতেছে । পাঁথবীর দিকে চাহযা আকাশ 
ও নদীর রূপে কাৰ CHT ATEN, 


“MZ খরব্গে 
শরতের ভরা গঙ্জা। শর খণ্ড মেঘ 
RERS সৃখানদ্রারন 
সদ্যোলাত AENA গোরৎসের ATST 
TAA শৃয়ে 1... 
জথবা বাঁডন দেশের বিচিত্র acra বর্ণনায় তিন 
বানতেছেন, 


“স্থশুন্য SHCA প্রান্তর অশেষ 
সহ! পপাসার aS, |” 


“BAS MANAI 
মধ্যে নীল সংরাবর fag Taser 
সফাঁটক নমল স্বচ্ছ ;......” 


“যেখানে লয়েছে ধরা 
BA wpa as, হমবস্ব্র-পরা, 
[নিঃসঙ্গ নিস্পৃহ, সর্বআভরণহাীন, 
যেথা wie র্যাত্বশেষে ফিরে আসে দিন 
'শন্দশ্বুন্য সংগাঁতাবহাীন :....” 


“একখ্যান গ্রাম, তীরে “HALE জাল ও 
জলে SUAS তরণী, উাঁড়তেছে পাল...” 


qida অনুভ:তর সাঁহত শ্রবণের অনুভুঁতও কাঁবর 
অন্তরের রসরহসা চিরজাগ্রত কাঁরয়া AKAI যেখানে 
আমরা শুধু শুন গোলযোগ ও AAA শন্দঝঞ্চা, সেই- 
খানে SiS “GALS পান “শতেক-সহঅরুপে গুজীরছে গান 


রবীন্দ্র প্রত) | ১ 


শত লক্ষ সুরে - -১৮ এবং ISIN সেই সকল AUI 
উ্গাসনায় মন্রোম্মরঘের ভাষায় বলিতেছেন, . 


“বে রাগিনী সদা গগন ছারা 
হোম-শৈবাসম Cis কাঁপিয়া 
অন্যাদ অসীমে গাঁড়িছে বাপয়া 

eq) হতে ৷” 


তিনি যখন এই ধরার থাঁকৰেন না, তখন ও তাঁহার 
গান নদীর আোতে ব্বানিত হইতে থাকবে, এই ছিল তাহার 
বিশ্বাস এবং Tota প্রন্ন করিয়া DALER, 'নদীজলে 
মোর AT, পাবে না কি শ্রনিবারে কোন মুগ্ধ কান AD 
হতে ..” | 


কথা, ভাষা ও GHA, ছল ভাব ও ভাষার AFAA ও 
সামঞ্জস্য সহ্দন-_-এই সকল উপকরণ দিয় কার্য রচনা 
হয়! শব্দ, স্বর, AGT, তান, তাল ও ভা্-আভব্যান্ত 
হইল গানের BARA ও প্ৰাণ । ভাষা যেমন তাহার রপ-রস- 
কল্পনাকে ব্যস্ত করিয়া কাৰোর সৃষ্ট কাঁররাছে ; ছন্দ 
ত্যল সুর ও ভান oliy তাঁহার অন্তরে" alas স্বর 
arag কল্পনার প্রকাশ । দৌখবার সময় চাঁন বেবন 
ৰলিয়াছেন, “নগল আকাশের আলোর ধারা পান করেছে 
নতুন যারা সেই ছেলেদের চোতুখর চাওয়া নিয়োছি আজ 
দুচোখ পুরে ।” সুরের ক্ষেত্রেও তান বাঁলেয়াছেন, 
“আমার বাণার সুর বেধোছি গুদের কাঁচ গলার সুরে ৷" 
এবং নিজে যখন Tapada ঙ্গুলৈতে woo বাঁণার ale 
হইয়া ARCS থাকেন তখন তাঁহার গনজের সুর সেই AB 
“যে সুর ভাঁরলে ভাষা-ভোলা Ts, hey নবীন জাৰন- 
বাঁশতে, জননীর মুখ তাকান হাসিতে...” শিশুর সরল 
সহজ দস্টভাঙ্গ, শিশুর সরল সতেজ ale আবেগ, 
যাহা LAAT আগ্রহে সকল কল্পনাকে বাস্তব PAA 
তোলে ও সকল বাস্তবকে কল্পনার রঙে রাঙাইয়া ন্‌ভেন 
কাররা লয়, সেই শিশুর দোথবার ও শহানবার শান্ত oles 
ভাবে মহাকাবর প্রাণে সঞ্জীবিত হইয্লাছল। তান mae 
দূরের বস্তুকে কল্পনার NAPA AGA রূপে দান PIAM 
faved প্রাণের অন্তরঙ্গ কাঁরয়া গাঁড়য়া লইতে পারিতেন। - 


5° AAT 


gi sews বন্যা রলাঁ নিজের SAA কথায় 

বাঁলয়াছেন, কেমন করিয়া BAS তাঁহার শিশু PEATA 

ARS MCN নৌকা হইয়া ঘরের নেৰের তিরঙ্গমালা 

aisa কাঁপা দুরে চলিয়া বাইত , কবি রবীপ্দ্নাথের 

সকল ৰয়সের কল্পনাই সেইরূপ শাক্তশালী ছিল । তান 

দোঁখহার, শৃনবার ও অনুভব কারবার ক্ষেত্রে অবাধ 

শাঁন্ততে সক্কল বাধ্য অতক্রুস BAA নজ রূপ-রস-কম্পনার 

ছাঁচে ঢা্লক্লা সারা বিশ্বের শব্দ, AA, রেখাও IITE 

laces উপভোগ্য কাঁরয়া গাঁড়য়া লইতেন:। তাঁহার সেই 

কতপনার TRS সুর, BM, গন্ধ, বর্ণ শব্দ ও ভাব 

পরস্পরের রুপ ধারণ কাঁরয়া তাঁহার প্রাণে এমনই ইন্দ্রজালের 
খেলা খেলাইত যে তাঁন ARA “সংরের আগুন” ছড়ানো 
দোঁখতেন , “আদ্নৰীণার, ঝঙ্কারে আকাশ? “তারার আলোর 

গানের দ্বোরে”” কম্পমান হইত এবং Tela সত্য অনৃভীতর 
ভাষায় দীলীখতেন — 


“ধৃপ আপনারে মিলাইতে চাহে NT, 
গন্ধ সে চাহে STACA রাহতে জুড়ে | 
সর আপনারে ধরা দিতে চাহে ছন্দে, 

ছন্দ ক্কারয়া ছুটে যেতে চায় সুরে | 
ভাব পেতে চার রূপের মাঝারে অঙ্গ. 
+ রূপ পেতে চায় ভাবের মাঝারে ছাড়া | 
era ষে চাহে tag নিবিড় সঙ্গ । 
PAT চায় হতে অসমের মাঝে হারা ৷” ' 


কাঁবর দ্রষ্ট, কাঁবর শনিবার রাত, কাঁবর আঁভব্যান্তর 
পদ্ধাত, কবর রূপ-রস-কক্পনার আঁভনব ধারা, ভাব- 
সমন্বয়ের বৌচত্র্য, বিশ্লেষণের গভীরতা ও গঠনের ভক্তি 
- সবই অতুলনসব্ন, চিন্তার অতীত € অপূব্ব। আমাদের 
ভাষায় তাঁহার প্রাতিভা ব্যক্ত করা অসম্ভব | তাঁহার 
নিজের ভাষায়, তাঁহার রূপ-রস-কল্পনার আঁভব্যাক্তর 
four দয়াই শুধু তাঁহার পাঁরচয় লাভ সম্ভব । এবং 
সে পাঁরচন্র বহু ধারায়, বহু রূপে, বহ  পাঁরবেশে ও 
(afea সংগে লাভ কাঁরতে হইবে । শৈশব, যৌবন, কিম্বা 
বার্ধক্য ; Teo, আনন্দ, ভালোবাসা, ক্রোধ [কিংবা বৈরাগ্য ; 


হয়েছে বাস] ।* 


জাখ্বন ১৩৮৯ 


যাহা কিছু সুন্দর ও যাহা ধূণ্য ও পারত্যজ্য, কাঁবর সৃজন: 
ATEI প্রবেশ ও গাঁত সবের মধোই ॥ ছোট সেয়ে অন্ধকারে 
প্রদীপ হাতে চাঁলয়াছে। শাঁসশড়র মধ্যে CALS যেতে, 
প্রদীপটা তার নৰে গেছে বাতাসেতে ৷ শুধুই তারে “কী 
সে কেদে SAIS থেকে ‘হারয়ে গোছ 


আমি)” বৃদ্ধ তাঁহার পৌত্রকে বলিতেছেন, 


“আসার ছুটি সেজে বেড়ার তোমার grès সাজে, 
তোমার কণ্ঠে আসার ছুটির মধুর বাঁশ বাজে | 
আসার ছুটি তোমারই ওই চপল চোখের নাচে, 
তোমার gléa মাঝখানেতেই আসার ছুট আছে P 


বালক বাঁলতেছে, 
“মাকে আমার AS নামনে। 


একটা {ক সুর TTA কানে আমার ৰাজে, 
মা গিয়েছে, TACS যেতে গানা গেছে ফেলে ॥ 


জানলা থেকে তাকাই দুরে নীল আকাশের 
| es — 
মনে হয় মা আমার পানে চাইছে আনাস, 
কোলের পরে ধরে কৰে দেখত আমার, চেয়ে__ 
সেই চাউনি রেখে গেছে সারা আকাশ হছরে ॥” 


অপরের অন্তরে প্রবেশ করিয়া তাহাদিগকে মনের 
গোপন কথা ও গভাঁরতস অনুভুতিপ্নুলৈ চর্ন কাঁরয়া 
JAAT নিজের অপরূপ ভাষার জলঙ্কারে সাজাইয়া জগতের 
রাসকসসাজে উপাস্থত কাররা দেওয়া. সহজ FAÍ 
নহে । চেতনার যাহা Aaa তাহা fols সকলের 
হইয়া সকলকে বুঝাইয়া, শুনাইয়া দিয়াছেন। aG- 
চেতনার কেন্দ্রে যাহা falas তাহাও [তানি aian বাহর 
piga জাগ্রত অনুভুতির ভাষায় ব্যক্ত করিয়া 'গয়াহ্ছন | 
তাঁহার মনের গাঁত ছিল অন্তরে বাঁহরে বাধাহইীন 
অনন্ত এবং তান অনুভূতির ক্ষেত্রে শব্দ, বণ গণ্ধ, 
স্পর্শ, মায়া, মমতা, প্রেম, MAS, A cas TAAA,” 
অথবা “অন্তরতর” ও চির কল্যাণের আকার সেই পরম 
পুরুষের ধ্যানে মগ্ন থাকা_ সকল ?কছুই একাধারে পাইয়া 


WP, ১৩৮৯ 


fac: কোন মহাখাঁষ বাদ মানৰ জারনের প্রত্যেক 
ভাব, রুপ, রস ও করগনাকে সভা ও সুন্দর ভাবে WS 
কারা বাইতেন, ale তিন AeA কথাই, Talon সুরে 
aifaar স্বরপুজ্সে পাঁধা হালা সত পায়া জীবন-দেবতার 
কণ্ঠে দূলাইয়া দিতে পারতেন, gig তান, আরও ছন্দ, 
তাল ও SWS র.পরসের অনুসন্ধানে বিশ্বের সকল 
awisi VOSS জ্তাষায় প্রকাশ কাঁরতে পারতেন, 
aia tela omofa দেশভাঁক্ত বিশ্বমানৰ feie, শিশুর 
দক্ষ, বয়দ্কের SRT ও কসপ্রিচেঘ্টার পথ-প্রদর্শৰু 
হইতেন এবং পারিশেষে রেখা ও KAĆ নিজ রস-উপলাব্ধকে 
fora siiea aha বাইন্ডেন ; তাহা হইলে সেই 
সহাখাৰকে Gaal রবখন্দ্রনাথের সাঁহত GAT কাঁরতে 
পাঁরতাত্ব। নহাকাৰ garean সকল ware tere îs- 
রূগে অন্তরে গ্রহণ করতেন ভাহা tela কাতর বাঁলরা 
(Cea । 


“-সহঞ্জোলযা অর্গাররা 

sioa স্ৰলিরা বাকারা (বছুাররা 
গশহাররা-_সচাকিয়া, জালেকে ভুলোকে 
NE হতে প্রান্ভতাগে উত্তরে দক্ষিলে 
AACA TIGER ১.১: 


MIS AAIE SUNS ও গভীর ভারে দোখরা Tela 
সকলের নিকট নিজের দেখাশোনা ও অনুভাীতির কাহন? 
ভাষার সরে ও বর্ণে চিরকালের জন্য ৰাল্য়া TAYA | 
সেই BM, সর ও. বর্ণের কাহিনী wero, ইতিহাসে 
চিরকাল স্বর্ণ“ক্ষমরে লিখিত গাঁকবে। সেই gizate 
সাধারণ মানুষের সুখ-দুঃখ ও শ্রমভার-জঙ্্পীরত জীবন- 


যাত্রার কথা বিশেষ সহানুভূতির সাঁহত waa কাঁথত 


হইয়াছে | যাঁহারা রবীপ্রনাথের দর্শন, THATS ম্মনবতাবাদে 
কথা SIAN তাঁহার জাতীয়তা ও জনগনের কল্যান__ 
আকাঙ্কার রুপ “OTs” fear কি না এই কথার অবতারণা 
করেন, তাঁহাদের রবান্দু সাহতোর সাহত পারচয় অসম্পূর্ণ 
বালয়া মনে হয় । তাঁহার কাব্যের দুই-চারাটি পুনরাবৃত্তি 


qatg প্রাতিজ্ঞা SS 


হইভেই বুঝা যায় যে ভান কোন ie GKS জগতের 
সাধ'রণ মানবকে দোখতেন। তাঁহার JAER Id 
অবাস্তব কথ্টকচ্পনা ALD CHAT নহে । সে মামৰ 
সংখ্যায় অনেক কিন্ত তাহার সুখ-দুঃখ পূর্ণ জীবনধার। 
প্রাণবান্‌ ও রূপ-রসের আধার! 


“ভাঙ্গা আন্বথশালা | 
ফাটা FSCS অশহৰচ মেলেছে GRNT | 


বহাদনের শিখার কালে আঁকা ভিতের। পরে 
WSBT THR te পাড়ে জোলাক ফেরে ৰোপেৰ ডে 
__ ভাঙ্ধা পথে বাঁশের শাখা ফেলে ভয়ের ছায়া ।” 
Tala গর kaa সাহত এক পথে চলিয়া তাহার, গ্রামের 
সাঁহত পঠ্রীচত হইয়াছেন তাঁনই শুধু এই বর্ণনা,করিতে 
গারেন। 


“লোহার গরাদে দেওয়া একভলা ঘর 

পথের “EIR 
নোনাধ্রা দেখরেছে মাকে মাকে A গেছে, বাল 
মানে ATE AY TST PBT দাগ 

MEA GLAS যাকণ একখানা ছাৰ 

TATARO HEH 

WARTS, পরে Sl | 


ঘরেতে এলো না সে CS, নে ভার নিভ্য- আমা 
যাওয়া 

গরণে ঢাকাই শাড়ি, কপালে সদর |... 

ATACA CORT কোণ 

জম CS পচে ওঠে 

ARAI খোসা ও ATG, কাঠালের ভুতি, 

মাছের কানকো, | 

মরা বিড়ালের ছানা,-- 

ছাই-পণশ আরো কত কী ez | 

ছাতার অবস্থাখানা জারমানা দেওয়া 

মাইনের 'মত ; 

বহ্‌ ছিদ্র তার 


৯২ 


মাঝে AU সুর জেগে ওঠে 
এ গাঁলর বীভৎস ৰাভাসে 


তর্থান WES ধরা পড়ে 


আকৰর বাদশার সঙ্গে 
হাঁরপদ CHATS কোন CER নেই 1৮ 


ইহা অপেক্ষা আধুনীৰু আর ৰু হইতে পারে? 
গরীবের অবস্থা সহানুভূতির চক্ষে দৌথরা তাহার 
অন্তরের রূগ-রসকে VAT ART করা সহজ কাজ ACT | 
'সান্দয্য-ও শীলভা বজার রাখিয়া সে কাৰ্য সাধণ আরো ও 
SISTI PUTIN GA Baws গাঁততে 
SUNS Sisal গিরাছেন। . কার দেশভ[ভ-ও স্থ্যধীনতা 
প্রীত ছল তেহাদস্ত ও SAM, i. 
করিয়া tein যে কাবন্ধা স্বদেশধর যুগে লিখিয়া . 
তাহা হইতে ৰা 
(জারাল ছল ।।. AaB বন বেত-আারিয়া ও জেলে Sisal 
আমাদগকে sree 'শর্খইতোৌছলেন, তখন কাব 
ঝালয়াছেল- - ০০০ ০৮৭ এ 


c. MATES 2 oaths তারি wa 
য়ে পারে না শ্াস্ভি-ভয়ে হইতে ঝাঁহর 
afea নজের গড়া tema প্রাচীর 
কপট বেণ্টন, ৰে RAZA কোন দন 
চা্যহরা ধম্মের পানে TASTE স্বাধঠীন 

আন্যায়েরে বলে নি BAN, আপনার 
aaas বাঁধদত্ত নিত্য জাধকার. . 
বে ame ভরে লোভে করে অস্বীকার 
AS ACY, দুর্গত করে অহঙ্কার, 
দেশের দুদ্দশা লয়ে বার ব্যৰসায়, 
অন সবার অকল্যান মাতৃরজ্ প্রায়, 
সেই ভাঁরু নতাশরে চর শাস্তি ভারে 
রাজকারা বাহরেতে নিত্য কারাগারে H” 


আজ স্বাধীনতার বুগে উপরের PANTA বহুভাবে 
তেমনই Wel রুহিয়াছে যেমন সত্য তাহা ১৩১৪ সালে ছিল। 


প্রবাসশ 


,আ্রীঅরাবন্দকে উদ্দেশ। 
[ছিলেন 
বায়, SIT স্ৰাধীনতা- প্রশ্নাস কত . 


alla, ১৩৮৯ 


করপনার কোন গথে, চালয়া, রুশ ও রসের কোন্‌ ALR, 
অব্যক্ত ও' অগারস্ফুট প্রেরণার কাঁব প্রাণ ভাষা রোখা ও 
বর্ণে নিজের পূর্ণ আ্ভৰ্যাক্ত সাধিত কারবার চেষ্টা করে, 
ভাহা বজ্দিতে কাঁবই পারবেন ॥। আমরা যাহা উপল্যন্ধ 
কার নাই তাহা কথায় ব্যস্ত কাঁরব কেমন কারয়া? কাঁধ 
নিজের জাঁবনে কখনও কখনও রেখা; আকার ও বণের 
কল্পনায় বিভোর হইয়া সে পুলক ও ares কবিতায় 
ব্যস্ত কাররাছেন দে সকল Us, চিত্র, SI রেখা ও 
বরণের চিত্রের আরম্ত কেন করিয়া হইল তাহা আমাদের 


কিছুটা ৰুকিতে সমৰ্থ করে) মানুষের চেহারার বর্ণনা 


SR বহু স্থলেই ছাঁবর তই স্গম্ট হইয়াছে “পরশ 
HINA ক্ষেপার “দুটো নেত্র সদা যেন নিশার খদ্যোত 
হেন; - উড়ে উড়ে CAR কারে নিজের আলোকে ॥” 
(১২৯৯), “কালো চোখে কালো নাচে” 'ঁৰুংবা “চোরা 


ক্ষ চক্ষে ঠিকরে” ছাবর তই" পাঠকের ' মনে: CSTE 


ধারা জাগয়া উঠে। 
talara —- 


a. বর্ষ গরে বখন তান 


l “ৰু জাল হতেছে বোনা স্ৰগ্নে স্ৰণ্নে নান রিড 


E ভোরে Ge: 


জোর HS প্রাণে । ' : 
তোমার দুতীরা RWE CO ic আলা. | 
AALS সে PUMA অপরুপ রূপের কল্পনা, 


সুছে বায় সরে I 


তখন তাহার প্রাণে রেখা ও বণেরি খেলা প্রবল আবেগে 
আরম্ভ হইরাছে। ভিন Saxe কাঁবতার কাটাকাটির: 
অসুন্দর ভাব SİA বৃলাইয়া রূপ ATS কাঁররা ঢাকা দিতে. 
আর্ত কাঁরব্রাছেন! রেখা ও আকাতির 'ৰচিত্ৰ খেলা, 
আলোছায়ার অপরূপ নারাচত্র এবং কোথাও কোথাও 
কিম্ভঞ্তাকমাকারের আবভণৰ। শেষের এ অন্তত 
কল্পনাও তান ভাবার OS কাঁরয়াছেন দেখা বায় | 


SAG CIF বাড়ীগুলো সোজা 
চাঁলরাছে HTS জানালা দরোজা” 
“হাওড়ার Tas চলে মস্ত সে Fave” 


জাঁন্বন, ১৪৮১১ 


মনুশেন্টের দোল, যেন ক্ষেগ। হাতি 
শৃংণ্যে দলকে শৃড় উাঠিযাছে মাত ।” 


এই সব উদ্ভট ৰুলপনা তাঁহার .শিশুলুলভ তাঙ্গাগন়ার 
; খেলার আবেগের ফল । ATDA প্রেরপাতে শুধু যে TARAS- 
 গপপাসাই আছে তাহা নয় i খেলনার HSS TS অনেক 
ক্ষেত্রে তাহার জসম্ভব আকৃতির Gra নির্ভ'র করো রবীন্দ্র- 
নাথের কল্পনা অসদ্ভবের সনা ছাড়াইয়া আরও দূরে 


খাইতে পারত। ত্রাণ রস-ৰুলপনার উপলাব্ধর 
উপযুক্ত পন্ধা। তান ?ল:খলেন ( ১৯৩৮ ) 
“চত্রকরের বিশ্বভৃবনখান 
এই কথাটাই নিলেন মান MÍA ।। 
কম"কারের নয় এ গড়া-পেটা- 
আঁকড়ে ধরার জানস এ নয়, দেখার জা নন 
এটা 1” 
ভাই fein বিশবজগংকে রেখা গ বর্ণে রূপান্তগ্িত 


কাঁরয়া mS আরম্ভ করিলেন । MIE, ঝাপসা, 
SN, Sinise, উজ্জল, ela, Teal “দঘর ৰূলো 
জলে” আলোর খেলা ও RETA নাচন পতার পাতার, 
আমরা আবার ন্‌তন. রূপে কাঁৰর tera Ga মধ্যে 
দেখতে AAI ১৯৩৭ wk অন্দের শেষে তিনি 
1লাখজলন, 


“আকাশের আঙিনার শান্ত বেখা পাখির কাকলি 
সুর-সভা SW সেথা নৃতাপরা HATHA 
ৰাস্পেবোনা চেলাঞ্চল উড়ে পড়ে দেয় ছড়াইয়া 
sara eel ৰ্ণয়াম্জচ্ছটা | চরম এশবষ নিযে 
অম্লগনের শুন্য পূর্ণ কার এল চত্রভাণু 
দিল মোরে করস্পর্শ ; yafaa whe Per- 

| কন্ধা 
অন্তরের দেহালতে ; ASA অদশ্যলোক হতে 
ইশারা wal পড়ে তুলির রেখায় ৷...” 


সানৰত্ববাদ কক রবীন্দ্রনাথের ea? তাঁহার নিজের 
“সানুবের ধর্ম” আলোচনায় দেখা যার তান TAEA, 


' দৈৰভাকে প্রিয় বললে দেবতার প্রত মানাৰৰুতা 


aqta গ্রাতভা ১৩ 


“বৈজ্ঞানক এই কথা শুনে ধিককার দেন, বলেন, 
| Bees 
9151 আন ala, মানবন্থ আরোপ করা নয়, মামৰ"; 
উপলান্ধ করা । মানুষ আপন মানীবকতারই মাহাত্ববোধ 
অবলম্খন করে আপন দেবতার এসে পে'ঁছেচে। 


মানুষের 
মন আপন CIC আপন মানবত্বের প্রতিবাদ করছে 


পারে না)... HET মানাবক সত্তা পোরয়ে গিয়েও 
পরম  জাগারক সত্তা আছে। সয্য-লোককে 
wigs যেমন আছে নক্ষব্রলোক । fee, হাত 


অংশ এই Taal, যার উত্তাপে পৃখ্বিবার প্রাণ, যার. ফোনে 
logis চলাফেরা, পাঁথবীর দিনরাত্র, সে একান্তভাবে 
এই HAAS । জ্ঞানে জাসরা নক্ষত্রলোককে জানি ?ক-. 


. জ্ঞানে কম্মে আনন্দে দেহমনে ACA TOSI জান <: 


TASH ৷ COA জাগাতিক Sra আমাদের জ্ঞানে 
ৰষর, মানাবক OM আমাদের সমগ্র CAZAR ও BOLE 
aes ও পারপূর্ণতার বিষয়। আমাদের was, 
FRE ৮, আমাদের খতং সত্যং, আমাদের ভূত ভাঁবষ্যৎ 
সেই সম্ভারই অগয্ঠাস্তিতে | 


“মানাবক ASF Eller বে নৈৰাত্তিৰ জাগাতৰ 
সত্তা, তাঁকে fay বলা ৰা কোনো-কিছুই ৰলার কোনে" 
অর্থ নেই। তান ভাল-মন্দ সুন্দর অসংন্দরের ভেদ- 
ৰজ্গিত। ভর সঙ্গে সম্বন্ধ নিয়ে পাপ-পুণ্যের কথ; 
উঠতে পারে Al আস্তাতবুবতোহন্যত্র কথ 
তদুঙ্গলভ্যতে | ভিনি জাছেন, এ ছাড়া তাঁকে দুই ai 
চলে না৷” 


তাহা হইলে দেখা যার যে, মহাকাঁৰ রৰান্দ্রনাথের ধন্ছ, 
দন মানবত্বে, fa তাঁহার সাধনা ও ধ্যান ছল সেই ‘পন 
পুরুষের” যান মানবতার স্ত্রৎ্টা, দ্ধ বাহার “মন” হইতে 
উদ্ভূত সকল বশ্বব্রঙ্গাণ্ড ; বাস্তবে, চিন্তায়, SAAR, 


রূপে, বসে, ও Wei উপলাব্ধতে ও মনের Toe 
GAG TSS । 
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' কাঁৰ gloom tagfe অসম্পূর্ণ খাঁকিরা বায়, বাদ 
Sx সকল চিন্তার অফুরন্ত ভাণ্ডার হইতে কচু 
কিছু চয়ন কাঁরয়া পাঠকের সম্মুখে ধরা হয় । তাঁহার 
ASTA বিষধর অনন্ভাবস্সত এবং সংখ্যার অসংখ্য । পুই- 
চার্ট উদাহরণ উদ্ধৃত কাঁরয়্য দেখাইলে শুধু অল্পের 
ada হইবে কাঁবর ব্রনের [বস্তীন্তর alae: রাশক়ার 
fyras Mote বর্ণনা প্রসঙ্গে feta tsara বিচার 
WS করেন | “ates সংস্থান (Composition), তার 
qq কলপলা (Colour Scheme), ভার অন্কন, তার অবকাশ 
{ Space ), তার Gest ( Nlummation ), বাতে 
করে SA TAO সম্প্রদার ধরা পন্ডে সেই তার faca 


প্রবাস) 


Dee, ১৩৮৯ 


আঙ্গিক ( Technique ) এ সকল বিষয়ে আজও গালপ- 
লোকেরই জানা আছে 1” হানৰ সনের GANTA মধ্যে 
ধর্মের বন্ধন সব্বণপেক্ষা মনুয্যহত্বর Blase হইতে পানে ট 
“কেননা, ষে ধৰ্ম্ম TG তাকে বাহন করে মানুষের চিত্তে 
স্বাধীনতা নষ্ট করে, কোলো রাজাও তার চেক আমাদের 
বড় শত্রু হতে পারে AI—TH রাজা কইরে থেকে প্রজাদের 
শ্বাধীনতকে FSS TANGA করুক না।... সেন 
ৰষকনমার TS ; HCW করে সে মুগ্ধ করে, মধ করে 
CAME শিশেজের চেরে ভাঁজশেল গভীরতন্ক RÍ 
FAC প্রবেশ করে কেন না তার সার আরামের মার 1” 





*প্রবাসী যাণ্ট-বাৰৰ‘ক | সারক ey হইতে 71 AAS, ৩৯শে চৈত্র, ১৩৬৭। 





& 


পাঁতান্বর ATOA 


a + 


অশোক CGMS 


সকাল বেলা বিছানার উপর উঠিয়া বাঁসয়াই পতাম্বর 
ওরফে TATSIA; একটা দেড় বিঘত আন্দাজ হাই তুলিয়া 
ও সেই সঙ্গে চিনে পটকা ছোঁড়ার মত তনচা OG ATAN 
স্বগত বললেন, “হন্যে হয়ে উঠোঁছ। fe কুক্ষণেই যে 
পূনাম নরক ‘এভয়েড’ করবার জন্যে এ কাজ করতে TANTA- 
fছলাস--উঃ, কেদে, কোঁকয়ে, গাঁলয়ে, চেশচয়ে fata 
যেন মেনিনজাইটিসের AS মাথার ভিতরট! ছারখারে দিতে 
বসেছে; আর ছেলেটা 'আওয়ারে” 'হাফ-আওয়ারে,” 
'কোরাটারে' গিজ্দের ৰাঁড়র সত হাঙগামা ক'রে ঘুমের পাট 


একেবারেই তুলে দিয়েছে । এরপর একদিন কিছু একটা 


ক'রে বসব বলে রাখাছ--পিতোম সাণ্ভেল রাগ করে না, 
করে না; Toe করে বখন...তখন TM...” 

পাশের ঘর থেকে নারীকণ্ঠে কে বাঁলল, “ওগো, এখানে 
সন্দুকটার ভেতর অবাধ "ঠক দেখতে পাচ্ছি না, এটা একটু 
বারান্দায় বার ক'রে দাও তো। রিং থেকে স্ফ্টি-?পন 
যে কোথায় খুলে পড়ল--কিছুতে ATH হাততে পাচ্ছি !” 

পতোমবাবু মনে মনে গাঁজ্জ'য়া উাঁঠলেন, « অত্যাচার’ 
অনাচার, অরাজকতা | সেফাট-পিন পাচ্ছ না ব'লে আম 
এখন ঘুমের চোখে তোমার পিতামহের আমলের জাহাজ? 
সন্দকটা কখধে করে দৌড়াদৌড়ি কার! জাহান্নমে যাক 
TSINA হসফট-পন 1” 

বাহরে মাহ গলার বাঁললেন, “মেধোকে ডেকে বল 
না সৈন্দকটা বার ক'রে দিতে ; আমার শরীরটা ভাল নেই 
তেমন |” © 

sates কিছু Gow ডাল, “বেলা ছ-টা হয়ে গেল 
এখনও বিছানায় শুয়ে গা মোড়ামৃড়ি দেওয়া হচ্ছে । আমার 
খেটে খেটে প্রাণ গেল জার ডাঁন শুধু আরাম PALAN | 
এস বলাঁছ শীগগর বাইরে, নইলে কুরুক্ষেত্র হবে!” 

পিতোমবাব একবার নেপথ্যে পরোলোকগতা 


মাত্‌দেবাকে স্মরণ কাঁরয়া AAG করিয়া পাশের ছয়ে 
প্রবেশ কারলেন। ভখড়ারের সন্দুকাঁট নিরামিষ চাত। 
ভাল ও আমিষ ই'দুর আরশুলায় বেশ পুরা দুই < 

আড়াই মণ হইবে । Paaa, তাহ। তুলিতে চেষ্ট 
করিয়া, না পারিয়া SIRS কাঁধ দয়া FAS 
দরজার আলোর দিকে ঠেলিয়া লইয়া যাইতে MÜRA 

এই আকস্মিক আন্দোলনে Sie হইয়া একাঁট wale Btu: 
এক ছত্রুপথে সিন্দুক হইতে তড়াক কারয়া ates হই 
পতোমবাব: গলার উপর অবতাণ* হইয়া তাঁহার শর 
বাঁহয়া নামিয়া গেল । পিতোমবাবু, “আরে, আরে” বং 
ই‘দুরাটকে তাড়াইতে গয়া একটু বেসামাল হইয়া মে 
উপর নর রাক্ষত এক বাট সারার তেলের উপর বসু 
পাঁড়লেন। 

Tala তারস্বরে Siaa glaa উঠলেন, এক csi 
কাজ করতে এসে SATA পোয়াখানেক তেল উল্টে বদ ' 
বাবারে বাবা, জাম আর পারিনে-সেই কোন রাজি; থেকে 
AA, খুড়োকে সৈধে সেধে AAT তেল আনাই +. ভার হছে 
গেল। বালি, রোজ হব এক গঙ্গা গিলে CHG কর ₹' 
যায় কোথায় ? একটা কানের বাক্স নেড়ে সরাতে Tay হৈ 
হাঁপয়ে FANA ভেলের বাট উল্টে গোল্লায় 
একেবারে !” 

পিতোমবাবু, “antes BAe টু Bae” iai 
ক-একটা বাঁলতে গেলেন ; তাহাতে উল্টা উৎপাঁত্ত ase | 
গাল আবার IPA উঠলেন, “সারে রেখে দাও তের 
ইনাজরী-_ ইনাজরশ আদালতে Va গয়ে es গয়সর 
যার দেহে নামর্থ নেই সে আবার Salaat 
আগুন অমন ইনাঁজরীর !” 

[পতোমবাবু অনুষোগের সুরে বালতে KFE 
করিলেন, “আরে বাবা ।” TSS cH সে কথা 


কলে 


4 = u 
KAR l 


3 


বলে, মুখ 


Bb 


STA Gide খা”্পা হইয়া উঠলেন, “ভোমার বাবাকে বা 
AACS চাও, তাঁকে গিরে বল । জামি কিসে তোমার থাবা 
লাম শান? এক বাঁট ভেল. উল্টে আবার রস FAATA 
চেস্টা হচ্ছে! দূর হঙ এখান Waly ভখড়ার থেকে, 
নইলে এ ঝাঁক তেলটুকুনও মাথার জেল দেব বলছি ৮ 
,ইপতোমবাবু দৌথলেন, তাঁহার প্রয়তমা পত্মী সত্য 
সাই কিছু উত্তোজতা হইয়াছেন। তিনি তাই clea 
CY তেলের ছোপটুকুকে পরাজয়ের টীকারূপে বহন করিয়া 
সক্ষত দেহে জাবলম্ৰে ভান্ডার-গৃহ পাঁরত্যাগ কারলেন। 
Fala করতে করিতে পিতোস্ববাবৃ ভাবতে লাগিলেন, 


এ দক, ? maada প্রাত স্তর এই বে ববহার, ইহাই fe 


রতন £ সীতা, সাবিত্রী, Waal, AC, শকুন্তলা, 
can ক তবে পত্র সম্মাজ্জনী-পটীড়ত sia 
SAZA মাত্র? পাত গরম ona? এ oa. fe 
»দলোকের মর্মে স্হান না পাইয়া অবশেষে তাহার 
THATS আশ্রয় লইয়াছে? দেকুগোদের উপর এ কি 
Tac বিষফেখড়া! পিতোনবাবু নিজ forsa শ্রোতে 
SI GAZA দিয়া মাথায় ঘাঁটির পর ঘাট জল ঢালিরা 
চঁলজ্লাছেন-_চৌবাচ্চা নিঃশেষ, তাহাতে ভ্রক্ষেপ RË । 
Sele দ্নানাগারের বাঁহর হইতে তঈন্ম কণ্ঠে কে ধালল, 
“34 ষে নবাবী করে সব HAS খরচ করে রাখছ কলে 
লো জ্বল নেই--আমুরা ৰু সব শালপাতায় গা হাত পা 
গছে স্লানের কাজ সারব নাক? রাস্তার কল থেকে 
Sei বাল্ট জল তুলে তবে তুম আঁফস ধাবে, 
TRC g 
1পতোমবাবু আতঙ্কে স্নানের জল ছাপাইয়া ITAA 
উ-তলেন। তান বহরে siiagi জন্যমনস্কতার দোহাই 
(নয়া পার পাইবার চেম্টা কারলেন; কিন্ত নিন্দয় নার, 
হর তখহার সে বেদনাপৃণ আবেদন “ন্যাকামো” ধ্যলয়া 
জাভাহত হইল । অগতা তান বান্টি হস্তে রাস্তায় 
SF আনতে বাহর হইলেন । ভাঁবয়াছলেন মেধোকে 
ও!কোড-দানে বশ কারয়। উদ্নুক্ত রাজপথে ake হস্তে 
বহুরণ করার অপযশ হইতে HFAA রক্ষা কারবেন। 
Th মেধো তাহাকে পাশ কাঢাইরা tieg পথে 


প্রবাসী 


|! 
। পথঘাট xine হইয়া উাঁঠল। 


১৩৮২, আৰ 


"সা খাকক্ষণ ডাকছেন” ৰালরা ওপর তলায় Cars 


হইরা CHA) প্রথম দুই বাত জল PIONIR 
লোক-ঠক্ষুর অন্তরালে বাড়ীর মধ্যে লইয়া 
আসলেন । Tee pota বাল্ট লইয়া তিন সবে 


দরজার গোড়ার পা দিয়াছেন এমন সময় পিছনে কে হাত, 
হাঃ, gs, হাঃ," START wga কন্রিয়া উঠল | 
গগতোবাব্‌ ঘাড় TENSA দোঁখলেন নেপেন GIES । 
নেপেন SHOT Sala সাহত এক আঁফসে কাজ করে-_ 
এবং সমর পাইলেই Barer কথা বলৈয়া সকলের 
?চত্তাবনোদন করে। এই ভাবে ধরা পড়িয়া Toman; 
লজ্জার আতঙ্কে শিহরিয়া ডাতলেন । নেপেনৰাৰ্‌ বাঁললেন, 
“আরে সান্ডেল মশায়, দিন দুপুরে জলছার করে 
কোথায় পালাচ্ছেন 2” | 

(VSIA কোন উপায় SAAR বজায় TRA 
জন্য বাঁললেন,' “আর ভাই, চাকর বেটা পাঁলয়েছে, দুদশার 
পার নেই--বল কেন?” 

উপরের বারান্দা হইতে ঘন কৃষ্ণ দেহখাঁন অদ্ধেকের 
আঁধক বাহ কারয়া ঝ'ঃাকয়া পাঁড়য়া মেধ চাঁৎকার 
giaa উঠিল, “বাৰু, ANTA করুন, শা সি 
চানের বেলা হয়ে যাচ্ছে ।” 

“হে ধরণ" দ্বিধা হও ! এ কৈ িদারণ অপমানের 
আগুনে আমার গড়তে হইল 1” পতোমবাব: এক 
{মানটে তন টার বার রং বদলাইয়া করণ GR 
নেপেনবাবৃর গদকে চাহিয়া কোনো কথা না বালয়া বাটা 
Staal লইয়া উপরে চালয়া গেলেন। নেপেনের SERIA 
সে ধ্বান যেখানে 
দপতোমবাবু স্ত্রীর নিকট এক ales জল কম আনান 
গন্য জবাঝ।দাহ কাঁরতোছিলেন সেখানেও পেশছিল।। 
TNS ক্ষণেকের জন্য কি যেন একটা আতঙ্কে 
[শহারয়া alaa! sala বললেন, “ও আবার- কি 
রকম ঢং করছ ?” 

[গতোমবাব বাললেন, "কু না, আঁফসের বেলা হরে 
গেছে।” 

স্ত্রী বাললেন, "এখানে ভাত বাড়া আছে নিয়ে বেজ 


wre 


} 


Bile ১৩৮৯, 


আসে বেরোও। ফেরবার পথে দুটো ডাব কিনে 
এন- মেধো বললে, তোমাদের আফসের কাছে পাওয়া 
e | 

দুই হস্তে দুইটি ডাব লইয়া নিজে আঁফস হইতে 
TSI যাইতেছেন ও নেপেন ভাদুড়ী তশহার 
সহকম্+দগের নিকট GS ঘটনার সরস ব্যাখ্যা করিতেছে, 
এই চিত্র অন্তরে ales sigs দপিভোমধাবং কম্পিত 
চরণে অফসের দিকে রওয়ানা হইলেন। 

আকসে ঢঁকয়াই তিনি দৌথলেন, নেপেন ভাদডুড় 
জন দশেক ছোকরা-গোছের SA Gat পারিব্যস্ত হইয়া ক 
যেন একটা আঁভনয় কাঁরতেছে । "পতেোমবাবু বাঁঝলেন 
যে, তাহার WAS জইবনের সাঁহত এ. আভনয়ের খুব 
নিকট কোন যোগ আছে। ডান মুখ ফিরাইয়া কোন 
কাঁল্পত সরল রেখা অসহলরণ Sigal সটান নিজের টৌবলে 
Paar বাসলেন । নেপেন ভাদুড়ীষে সকল PA- 


চারিদিকে লইয়! জটলা কাঁরতোছল, তাহারা একে একে 
নিজের টোৌবলে Paar বাঁসতে লাগল । 


কেহ কেহ 
পতোন্বাববর টেবিলের পাশ দিয়া যাইতে ৰাইতে তাঁহার 
[পিঠে OPI “বাক, আপ্‌ Tema” ৰালয়া 
SACS সম্ভাগণ ' ৰূরয়া গেল,-ষেন AANT 
wand কট ASA জন্য কখনও আবেদন 


PIECA একজন বাঁনয়া গেল, “রাদার, তোমার - 
শুনাছ বড় দুঃসময় চলেছে। আমাদের পাড়ার ভুটান! . 


বাবার একটা মাদল জোগাড় করে ধারণ কর না; দেখো 
অব্যর্থ গ্রহশান্তি হবেই, হয়ে-বলব ব বাকে তোমার 
কথা ?” | রি 
পিতেঙ্গবাব নাক মূখ স’টকাইয়া বললেন, “না, না, 
CHATS পরোপকার করতে হবে AT” 
ব্যদ্ততা দেখ্াইবার জন্য একটা আধমুণে লেজার টান” Tacs: 
যাইয়া টেবিলে ও নিজের ache খানার উপর একটা লাল 


কালির দোয়াত ' উল্টাইয়া ফৌললেন। AN ক্ষোভে 


পিতোমবাবু পাগলের মত Bal উাঠলেন। কাপড়ে 
কাল লাগা দোখলে সুভাষণী, অর্থাৎ পতোমবাৰুর 


গৃহিণী, তাহাকে ‘ক ca না বাঁলয়া লাঞ্ছিত করবেন তাহা ' 


wt 


বালয়া 


পতাম্বর AGH রা © 


পিতোমবাবু Sixe পারলেন না। তাঁহার alae 
অবস্থা যখন পক্াভয়াবত্রস্ত কোনও এক আগ্েয়াথারর 
ন্যায় CaaS, কাম্পত ও বিচলিত ঠিক সেই সময় নেপেন 
ভাদুড়ী আসিয়া িতোমবাবৃর থুথনিতে হাত দিয়া 
গাহয়া উঠল | 
| “দাদারে আমার, 
দরগার লাগাও সান, 
পীরের কৃপায় হবেন গা 
“4 তোমা পরে স্দয়া.. ভাইরে সদয়া BT আ...1” 

পিতোমবাবু ' বহু বষেরি অনভ্যাস Sle হঠাৎ 
পাঁচপরাই-বিধ্বংসখ্ধ ভিস্ভয়সের মত marie’ ধারুরা 
জাঁলয়া উঠিলেন।.. একবার “Te are শ্্” বলৈয়া [সিংহনাদ 
কাঁরয়াই পিতোমবাবু ব:াকয়া পাঁড়য়া Giana ae হইতে , 
SCHED পেপার বাস্কেটটা SAAR লইয়া নেপেন ভাদুড়ঁকে 
lated অক্রেমণ করলেন । নেপেন আত্মরক্ষার জন্য 
বথেষ্ট চেষ্টা কাঁরয়াও Tee, কাঁরতে "পারল না । 
[পিতোমবাব্‌ তাহার পশ্চাতে “রাসকেল, রাসকেল” বলিয়া 
চীৎকার কাঁরতে ige sitar সশাড়র নিকট তাহাকে 
চাপিয়া ফোললেন। ধার্ধত নেপেনের উপর উদ্যত-ওয়েম্ট 
গেপার-বাস্কেটটা PHS, Sawa Baa ন্যায়ই 
শোভা পাইতে aia) এমন সময় Teas Tate’ 
alga আফসের ছোট সাহেব নানিয়া আসলেন । তাঁহার ' 
নেম সাহেব সৌদন তাঁহাকে গ্লদা fe ya সাঁহত তুলনা 
Sisal কি বলাতে তাঁহার চিত্ত ৰুথাঞ্চং Kiwo ছিল । 
সম্মুখে এইরূপ দৃশ্য দৌখয়া ভান ভীষণ DI গেলেন 
হ্ড়কে জাকিয়া GO emia পাঁচ টাকা ও 
PROMILA দশ টাকা জারমানার ব্যবস্থা কারণে দিলেন। 
PROMI, অনেক কাঁরয়্য সাধ্য সাংন্য করা সত্বেও 
সাহেবের কাঁঠন প্রাণে দাগমাত্র পাঁড়ল AT | 


| ২ 

জরিমানার কথাটা পিতোমবাবংু fata কাছে অনেক 
দিন ঢাঁকয়। রাখিয়াঁছলেন ; কিন্ত মাসান্তে সুভাষণ? 
যখন তাহার নিকট হইতে বেতনের টাকা গুনিয়া লইতে- 


৯৮ o এ ‘প্রবাসী 


ছলেন তখন টাকা কম দোৌঁখয়া পিতোমবাবুকে 
করিলেন, “এক ? দশ টাকা কম কেন।” 


fagnar; “আম এই কি না...” বালয়াকি একটা . 


বালিতে গয়া ' ভল পথে ঢোক 'ঁগালয়া বিষম খাইয়া 
বাসলেন। তান পুনব্ধ্ণার স্বাভাবক ভাবে IARA 
ফোঁলতে আরম্ভ কারলে পর fata আবার তাড়া দয়া 
তশহাকে বাঁললেন, “সত্য কথা ব'ল বলছ! নইলে অনৰ্থ 
হবে : রেস খেলেছ ? বাঁজ হেরেছ? ক করেছ ?” 

PONAR, বাঁললেন, “না জাঁরমানা দিয়েছ । 
সদন ক রকম মাথাটা গরম হয়ে উঠল...” 


“ভাই ঠক রাস্তার মারাপট করোছলে ? ওমা ক 


RACH ! বুড়ো বয়সে শেষ কালে মারামার- ক'রে থানা - 


প্নলশ করলে! ওগো মাগো, আমায় কনা এও শুনতে, 
হ'ল! 

[পতোমবাৰু যতই বলেন, “আরে নানা, থানা নয়, 
ole নয়, আফসে.:.” গান্নর ততই শোক বাঁড়য়া চলে, 


“erat তম আসামীর কাঠগড়ার TIBIA শেষ FIC 


ম.খে at কালি মাখলে, আমার এ ক লজ্জা হ'ল” 


এনন সময় AA, AG SHAR পড়ায় গান পতোমকে 


. ছা'ড়য় GIZA পায়ের কাছে ধূপ কাঁরয়া বাঁসয়া পাঁড়লেন 
ও GaSe Saal উঠলেন, “ও TAL ACT, TOU 
বয়সে স্রারাপ্ট . ” 

নগু খুড়ো গাঁচ্জয়া উঠলেন, *ইস্টুঁপড, 
কোথাকার, তান স্ত্রীলোকের গায়ে হাত তোল ! ' 
E Paraman; দেখলেন তান ভ্রসে গভীর হইতে 
অতল জলে ma পাঁড়তেছেন। Tela এবার প্রাণপণ 
şiar fafaa কানা খুড়ার wa সব ডুবাইয়া চীৎকার 
afaa. বাঁললেন, "পহীলসেও ষাইীন স-ভাষণীকেও 
মারনি। ন্যাপা ভাদহড়ীকে faiga মোড়ে চেপে ধরে- 
{হলাম ব'লে সাহেব জারঙ্ানা FATE I” 

ক্স বাঁললেন, “ও, আঁফসে tel acta এ সবই 
করা হয় ?” 

নস খুড়া বললেন, “তা আগে বলান কেন ?” 

aal এতক্ষণ পু্ঁলশ-সংক্রাণ্ত কল্-ভণাত 


প্রশ্ন .হ 


তাকাইলেন; 'কছু বাঁললেন না । 
মহাশয়ের রায়ে বিশেষ প্রত হইয়াছিলেন। 


পাষণ্ড 


বেদনা বুঝে না বরং তাহার যন্ত্রণা আর বাড়াইয়া 


BATA ১৩৮৯, 


ইতে সামলাইয়া উাঁঠতোঁছলেন। fofa এখন aera দয়া 
বলয়া উঠিলেন, “ছেলেছোকরাদের মত VRS করতে 
তোমাদের একটু CHATS ক হয় না? দশ দশটা টাকা । 


এখন ক তোমার বাঁদুরেপনার জন্যে খোকার: দুখ বন্ধ 


করব, না, সকলে 'নারামিষ খেয়ে দিন কাটাব ?” 

নস: খুড়া 'বিচারকাযর্যীনরত“সলোমনের 
কাঁরয়া বলিলেন, “না না, শিশুর দুগ্ধপান বন্ধ করা কদাপি 
Bins হইবে না। তদ্ব্যতীত, পীতাম্বর অনবধানতাবশত 


‘যে আঁবময্যকাঁরতার কার! কাঁরয়া ফেলিয়ছে তাহার 
"উপযুক্ত প্রান শ্চত্ত্বরুপ তাহার উঁচভ হইবে আগামী এক 


মাস কাল ট্রামে MFA যাতায়াত না 
AJANA করা ৷” 


কারয়া পদত্রজে 


সৃভাষণী অন্ধকারে যেন আলোক দৌখতে পাইয়া : 


আনন্দে মুখ উদ্ভাসিত কাঁরয়া বাঁললেন, “ঠিক বলেছ, নস 
ATUTI হেটে হে'টে আসে ৰেতে হ'লে, ওনার রসের 
কেড়ে একটুখানি হালকা .হয়ে আসবে- ছেবলাম? করাও 
একটু বন্ধ হবে।” 

পিতোমবাবং নস খুড়ার দিকে একবার, িষনেত্রে 
সভাঁষণী খুড়া 
Tota খুশী 
মনে স্বামীকে বলিলেন, “তম যাও তো গো ছ-পয়সার 
কচুরী নিয়ে এসগে । মেধো খোকাকে খেলা দিচ্ছে। 
নস: খুড়ো একটু ACA DEBT খেয়ে যাও 1” 

নস: খুড়া একটা নকলের ডবা বাঁহর কাঁরয়া তাহা 


ন্যায় মুখ 


হইতে এক টিপ SAH TAT গ্রহণ কাঁরয়া একটি মাসাধিক- .' " 


কাল রজকদশ“ন-বাঁঞ্চত রুমালে নাক মুখ মিয়া বলিলেন, 
“Tareq, তা তোমরা যদ. বল, তাহা হইলে ক আম 


‘ তোমাদের ইচ্ছার বিরুদ্ধে কিছু কাঁরতে পারি 2” 
দপতোমবাব, BATS পয়সা হস্তে লইয়া খাবারের দোকানে . 


কচুরী আনতে চলিলেন। মনে হইল কচুরী না হইয়া 
ষাঁদ নস: খুড়ার জন্য বিষ আঁনবার জন্য এ যাত্রা. হইত 
তাহা হইলে তাঁহার অন্তরে অন্তত কচু সুখের সঞ্চার 
হইত। যে ব্যক্ত পুরুষ হইয়া Gertie পুরুষের 
দিবার 


tn "= 


আশ্বন ১৩৮৯, ' 


WW করে, তাহার উপষুভ পুরস্কার বিষই, SHAT ACE | 
চুঠাং সণ হইল কঢুরী খাইয়াও তো কেহ কেহ কলেরা 
ater মারা হায়- নস; খংড়াকেও বাসা দেখিয়া : কচুর 
AARTS পারলে তাহারও হয়তো একটা ভালমন্দ 
ঘাটতে পারে। দোকানে পোঁছাইয়া Trona 
sara, “বেশ ভাল রকম বাদী কচুর আছে ?” 

Himes one হইয়া তাঁহার মুখের দিকে চাহিয়া 
aiaa ; বলিল, “সে te মশাই--বাসী কচুর কি আবার 
কেউ বিক্রী করে নাক?” wa কাঁলকাতার ময়রার 
অভিধানে বাসী বলিয়া কোন শব্দই নাই । 

fama, বলিলেন, “জারে বাপ, কুকুরকে 
খাওয়াতে হবে - HS টস্তা ক'রে দাওনা থাকে CST” 
AAA অগত্যা, ষেন খুবই আনচ্ছার সহিত, ত'াহেকে এক 
ঠোঙা কচুর বাহির কারা দিল। পিতোমবাব: সানন্দে 
কচুর লইয়া গহে চলিলেন। মনে মনে বললেন, “কলেরা 
না হোক অন্তত দ:-চার দিনের জন্য ঘর ছেড়ে বেরন 
বন্ধ হবে তো 1” | | 
_ একথানা কচুন্ব মুখে দৈয়াই নস খুড়া বাললেন, “ae, 
থুঃ, ছয়, ছা, এই ।ক অদ্যকার কচুর নাকি? বাবাজি, 
জেনাৰে TIAL ITAA | 4 কচুর দি পক্ষে ভিন 
বসের বাসা হবে মাল |” 


Tata বললেন, “বাল, gin কি চোখের মাথা খেয়ে 


দোকানে গিয়োছিলে নাক? . যাও শীগ্গির খাবারটা 


বদলে নিয়ে এস ৷ জার্ীকে চায়ের জল ফুট 
কোনও কাজ fe comma দিয়ে হবে না?” 
পিতোমবাবূ নিজের সমন্ধ কল্পিত প্রাতিহিংসার পথ 
এমন করিয়া ZIR বন্ধ BVA বাইতে দেখিয়া নাঁরয়া হইয়া 
বাঁললেন, “না, না, ও কিছু তেমন বাস? নয় ;. হাতে-গরম 


উঠল ; 


না হ’লেই কি খাবার বাসী হর £ খান না, খুড়ো মশায় ; 
কচু হবে না।” ৬ 
খুড়া শিরঃসঞ্জালন কাঁরয়া বলিলেন, “না, বাবাজি, 


আমার আর বাসী খাইরার বয়স নাই 1” 
গান হখাঁকলেন, 'শশ.. গগ...র যাও বলাছ। 
নইলে তোমায় রাত্রে ভাতের বদলে এ SEAT খেয়েই থাকতে 


হবে ।” 


পঈতাম্বর সা *ডল 


১৯ 


TOMA, হতাশ হইয়া পুনন্বণর ঠোগা হস্তে পথে 
বাহর হইলেন। মুখখানা ত'হার হস্তাস্থত বাস” 
কচুরী অপেক্ষাও শুস্ক, TENN | 


o 


ট্রামের পরসা না পাওয়াতে MAFA িতোমবাবু 
অফিসে প্রায়ই ‘লেট’ হইতে আরম্ভ করিলেন । বন্ডবাবু 
তাঁহাকে আড়ালে ভাঁকয়া বললেন, একথা সাহেবের কানে 
গেলে ম্বাঁদ্কল হইবে PRONI তাহাকে বাঁললেন 
যে, কোন ঘোর face ATGAL ভখহার বর্তমামে রানে 
যাতায়াত কারবার সংজ্হান নাই_ ক করিবেন ? বড়বার, 
বলিলেন, যেমন করিয়া হউক SFA সময় না ছেরে 
বিপদ afaa I — 

পত্োমবাৰু 4, হে ফাঁররা স্ত্রীকে বাঁললেন, BNA 


+ Tate পেখছানতে বড়বাবু শাসয়েছেন ‘ রিপোর্ট, করবেন, 
RAPO | 

গিন্নী বাল,লন, “কেন, পথে টি খেলা কর নাকি? 
দেরী হয় কেন?” | 


“সঞ্চালে ৰাজার ক'রে, তোমার EPPA খেচে, ভাত 


, পেতে দেরী হয়, তারপর ষাঁদ চাষের পয়সা না পাই তা 


হলে. HERAT হতে হ'লে আঁফসে দৌঁড়ে যেতে হয় ।” 
সুভাবিণী ৰিবকন্ঠে উপদেশ দিলেন, “ভবে এ কস্ট! 
দন দৌড়েই যে- ৷” 
__ হতাশা ও গতান্তর বিহধনতয পিভোমবাকূকে পাগলের 
মত কৰিয়া তুলিল। [তান চাকার করিয়ঃ উঠলেন, “না, 
BAS বাব, আল. যাব ৷” 
TANT আরও জোর বলিলেন, "অমন ক'রে জানোয়া- 


' রের মত চেচাচ্ছে কেন? মারবে নাক 2” 


THOR, ৰাঁললেন, “হ্যা মারব, যাঁদ ফের আমার 
কথার উপর কথা বল তো মারই খাবে।” | 

গিন্নী বেশে করিরা ঘুরিয়া ঘরের বাহিরে siaz 
ToT দড়াম করিয়া দরজাটা বন্ধ করিয়া বাহির হইসে 


| তুলিয়া দয়া চাৎকার করিয়া বলিলেন, “তুমি আজ নিশি 


মদ খেয়ে এসেছ। ' তা নইলে আমায় মারতে ওঠা QE 


২ i y 


আজ à ঘতে বন্ধ হয়ে, আজ তোমার খাওয়া-দাওয়া বাদ; 
নেশা ভুলে পর আমার কাছে মাপ চাইবে, GA তোমায়, 
. আমি ছাড়ব} ঝাঁটা সার অমন পরবস্মনুষের মুখে | 


চামারের মত কথা শোন একবার ; বলে কনা মারবে ! 


' Bente Senta ইত্যাদি i”. 


পতোসবাৰৃ চাঁৎকায় কাঁরয়া বাঁললেন, "খোল “ite | 


দরজা, তা নইলে atii মেরে ভেঙ্গে ফেলব I” 
ক্ষেমতা থাকে তো। 
Age 1৮ 
THOMA, দড়াম কাঁরয়া দরজায় একটা লাঁথ মারলেন 
পায়ে enter বটে, 
ডাকলেন, “মেধো মেখো” ! শহীনলেন fora বাঁলতেছেন 
“মেৰো, ওঁদকে যাস যদি তো ঝাঁটা মেরে Tam করব ৷” 
ACANNA হতাশ হইয়া একটা বেতের চেয়ারের উপর 
উপর বাসর পাঁড়লেন। 'আফস. হইতে ipfam কিছু 
খাওয়া হয় নাই ; ক করিবেন? . একখানা “প্রবাস? 
পাঁড়য়াছিল তুলিরা লইলেন। প্রথমে চোখে পাঁড়িল একাঁট 
প্রবন্ধ 'নরনারশীর সমান আঁধকার ৷” Trivers; ভাবিলেন, 
“হায়রে, সে রকম সন কৈ আমাদের কখনও হবে ?” 
[তিন চার ঘন্টা জাঁতবা।হত হইয়া গেল। করেৰুৰার 


“SIS না 


Users কাঁরয়াও সুভাষণীর কোনও সাড়া পাওয়া 


গেল না। একবার তোপসে ME ভাজার একটা MA 
গন্ধ দক হাওয়ার সাঁহত ঘরের ভিতর plear faron- 
বাবর MUS বাণ ডাকাইরা দিরা আবার সিলাইয়া গেল! 


feta rata staat বাঁললেন, “ওগো, লক্ষণীট, দরজা 


খোল, দের প্রাণ গেল, আম দৌড়েই আফস যাব, দরজা 
খোল ।৮ শ্যাঁনলেন cis. ‘wae জঁড়ত BAR নস 
ager সুজাবনসকে বালতেছেন, “না, না, খ্যালয়া কাজ 
নাই! মাতাল মানুষ পুনরার যাঁদ প্রহার আরম্ভ করে, 
আম এ INA রোধ করিতে পারব না।” 

' দরজা বন্ধই রইল । পতোমবাবু প্রবাসী" গল্প ও 
প্রবন্ধ শেষ কাঁরয়া বিজ্ঞাপন ofa পাঠে মনোনিবেশ 
কাঁরলেন।. হঠাৎ দোঁখলেন' একখানা ছাঁব। একজন 
লোক আদেশ কাঁরবার aa SiG ইস্ত প্রসারিত করিয়া 
দণ্ডায়সান। be, দিয়া তাহার GAA জ্যোতি নঃসারত 


প্রবাসী 


তার পর aiteas : ` aert E 


তৰে দরজার কিছুই হইল না। 


আশ্বিন ১৩৮১ 
হইতেছে । তাহার E এুখে দলে 'দলে লোক CHE 
করজোড়ে, কেহ হাঁটু গাড়িয়া, কেহ বা সাস্টাঙ্গে প্রত, 
এক রি চি: কয়েক wel ও Bag! robe an 


অক্ষরে লেখা sae | 


অদ্ভ,ত ইচ্ছা শক্তি 
পথহারা . চলৎশান্তরাহতপ্রায় পাঁথক মরুভ্যাময় 
মধ্যে হঠাৎ ওয়োসিস দোঁখতে পাইলে যেমন নিশ্বাস 


প্রবাসে পৃনজ'ন্মের আশ্বাস ' পাইয়া পুনব্বণরে চাঙ্গা . 
হইয়া ওঠে; AGORI, বিজ্ঞপনটা দখা তেমন . ক্ষুধা 


SM, বন্ধীদশা, AA, খুড়া, তোপসে মাছ সব Gla আধ 


ভাঙাবেতের চেয়ারখানার উপর যতটা পারেন সোজা হইয়া 
ৰাঁসলেন। তাঁহার অন্তরে. যেন কোট fazas কোনো 
এক নতুন Bag আশা-সূ্ষের পানে চাহিয়া গাঁহয়ু উঠল, 
“জার ভয় নাই; দুখ হ'ল অবসান |” - 4 


TACOMA পাঠ কারলেন-_ 
অদ্ভুত, ইচ্ছা শান্ত 


ইচ্ছা শাতর প্রভাবে মানুষ কিনা কারতে পারে? 


| পযাথবীতে এই ষে এত বিফলতাৰ ক্রন্দন, এত উৎপশীডিতের 


ব্যাকুল AGAR, ইহার হলে রাহিয়াছে ইচ্ছাশাক্তর অভাব | 
ধা আঁশাক্ষত sa” শাক্ষত ইচ্ছা-্া মানুষকে 
(eam করিরাই ক্ষমতাশালী ও অপরের সনের উপর 
প্রভাবাপন করিয়া তোলে যেসন করিয়া শিক্ষিত মাংসপেশন 


কুস্তাগর বা KIRALA অকাতরে অপরের উপর . 


শারীরিক প্রভাব fora সক্ষম হয়। আমাদের শিক্ষা 
অনুসারে চাঁললে আপান বর্তমাণে যতই পরানভরশীল, 
কাপুরুষ ও অপরের উপর প্রভাৰহীণ হউন না কেন, 
[তনু মাসের ভিতর .আপলার কথায় লোকে উরে 
বাঁসবে, আপনার চোখের চাহনির ANTA উদ্যত-চোর 
ayus হটিয়া যাইবে, অদম্য আছ্ানভ“রশঈলতা 
আপনাকে Safes সম্বেণচ্চ শিখরে আসীন কাঁরয়া দিবে। 

“এ শান্ত লাভের জন্য আপনাকে কচু. খাইতে হইবে 
না, কিছু ধারণ কারতে হইবে ati নিছক মানাসক শান্তর 


আম্বন, ১৩৮১ 


উপযুক্ত ব্যায়ামের দ্বারা আপান দিনে দনৈ অধিক হইতে, 
আঁধকতর শাঁ্শাল' হইয়া biaa | a 
“এ শি আপনার [ভিতরেই আছে । আমরা মাত্র 
তাহাকে HAS কাঁরয়া তুলব | 
“নীচের ঠিকানায় পত্র লখন- : 
E শ্ীপ্রভাবানন্দ স্বামী 
পোস্ট AH ০৩১৩ কলিকাতা 
পতোনবাবু ভাবলেন, “Te আশ্চর্য ; আর আম 
একটা সামান্য নারীর দ্বারা Seye হয়ে ক করব তা 
ভেবে কুন পাচ্ছি না! কালই আম স্বামীকে ! ৪ fara 
সব ঠিক ক'রে,ফেল্ব 1৮. Saa 
গৃভীর রাত্রে ঘরের দরজা ATANT সৃভাঁষণী দোঁখলেন, 
| তাহার স্বামী জঘোরে নিদ্রা দিতেছেন। শ্ুথ তাঁহার. 
একটা বজর়ানন্দের আলোকে উদ্ভাসত। স,ভাষণী মনে 
মনে বাঁললেন “মদের এমনই গুণ বটে ! পেট ভাত গড়ন 
একটাও, ঘুমের ঘোরে মুখ করেছে, বেন ওকে কে লাটের 
গ্াঁদতে বাঁসয়ে দিয়েছে!” 


R A 
প্রভাবানন্দ িতোসবাবুকে দলাখলেন-_ 
“আপাঁন ৰে 'আমাকে পৰ্ব লাখরাছেন তাহার জন্য 


-কপনাকে জাম সংপ্রশংস সম্ভাষণ কাঁরতোঁছ ৷ আপান 
এই পত্র লিখার সঙ্গে সঙ্গেই শাঁক্তলাভের পথে অনেক দূর 


: অগ্রসর হইয়াছেন | 


“এখন আপনাকে ata, ইচ্ছা শাক্ত ক । 'আমরা যখন 


_ সজ্ঞানে কোন ইচ্ছা প্রকাশ কাঁর aT aa ইচ্ছান*সারে 
কাৰ্য্য কার তখন একথা আমরা, কদাচ 'মনে কার না যে, 
আমাদের জ্ঞাণের অন্তরালে কোন কিছু আছে বাহার উপর 
আমাদের SAT বা ইচ্ছা কোনরূপে নিভরি করে । ASS 
আমাদের ষে.মন তাঁহার মধ্যে ARINGI ক্ষেত্র আঁতশয়ই 
স্বষ্পপাঁরসর I আমাদের যে অনাঁভব্যকত অননৃভহৃত মনঃ- 
ক্ষেত্র তাহা সব্ব দাই আমাদের ABA চিন্তা 6 কাষ কে 
নাভাবে প্রভাবিত কাঁরতেছে । যে ব্যক্ত বহবকাল কোন 


a Tore মান্ডেল 


“কিন্তু 


'জটের মধ্যে কেন্দ্রীভূত হয়। 


উহা ততই অপর দিকে fga জট পাকাইয়া ষায়। 


23: 


| কাৰ্য্য সম্বন্ধে কোন এক প্রকার মনোভাব পোষণ কাঁরয়াছে 


সে qir কখনও জোর কাঁরয়া তাহার [বিপরীত 15 কারতে 
যায়: তাহা হইলে সঙ্গানতার ক্ষেত্রে তাঁহার ARIA কার; 


“ কারবার ইচ্ছা থাকলেও সে তাহা করিতে প্যারবে না: 


কারণ তাহার মনঃক্ষেত্রের প্রত্যেক আপাত অননুভূভ 


প্রান্ত হইতে সে বিপরীত দিকে আকাঁষত হইবে। 


এই জন্য সজ্ঞানে কোনও প্রকার SAT চিন্তা বা ব্যবহার 
উত্তমরূপে কাঁরতে হইলে ARRA আমাদের সমগ্র মনঃক্ষেত্র 


উপযুক্ত রূপে প্রন্তুত করা প্রয়োজন। 1 


“আপাঁন ate অপরের ইচ্ছাশান্তর বিরূদ্ধে সংগ্রাম 


' কাঁরতে অক্ষম হন, তাহার কারণ এই যে, আপাঁন আজন্ম 
FR ও অজ্ঞানে এই ধারনাই মনে পোষণ কারয়া 
`- SHAKEN বে, আপাঁন অপর হইতে অধম | এ মনোভাব 


আপনাজে দূর কারতে হইবে ।” 

“আপাঁন পত্রোত্তরে Sole টাকা আমায় পাঠাইলে 
আপনাকে. আম মধালীথত APSF “HSS BPS 
পাঠাইয়া faa | APSMAAS faces অনুসারে কার্য”; 
কাঁরলেই আপন ক্রমে ক্রমে প্রবল ইচ্ছাশীস্ত লাভ কাঁরয়া 


: পাঁথবীকে, পদ তলে আনিতে পাঁরবেন ।৮, 


' পতোমবাবু siaaa নিজের ঘাঁড়ীটি বন্দক "দিয়! 
পনের টাকা সংগ্রহ কাঁরয়া স্বামী] প্রভাবানন্দকে MRA 


দিলেন। “Se হচ্ছাশান্ত, আঁসল। ছাদের ঘৰে 
ALL বাঁসয়া পুস্তকের প্রথম অধ্যায় পাঠ করিয়া 


Tema, sac তাঁহার ইচ্ছা শান্ত আছে অনেকও 
তাহা চতুদ্দিকে ছড়াইয়া পাঁড়য়াছে । সেই ছব্রভগ্ 

ইচ্ছাশীক্ত একত্র কাঁরতে হইলে তাঁহাকে কোন কাঁঠন কার্য 
প্রত্যহ একাগ্রমনে ৰুয়ংকাল ধাঁরয়া কারতে হইবে । ব্য 
সুতার জট; ছাড়ান । অনেকটা সুতা জট পাকাইয়া তাহা, 
এক মনে alate থাকলে বিক্ষিপ্ত ইচ্ছা শর্ত শীঘুই এ 
পিতোমবাবু Tamia 
‘ক্রোশের’ সুতার বাণ্ডল একাঁট অপহরন FRA ছাদের , 
ঘরে লইয়া খুলিয়া জট পাকাইয়া ফোঁললেন। তার গর 
জট ছাড়াইবার পালা | পতোমবাব? ষতই এক The খুলেন 


LEE 


তিন 


‘ 


সহ 


faa ধারা romaa; তাঁহার faime ইচ্ছা শান্তর 
Sila একত্র করিবার চেষ্টা কারয়া ও দোঁখলেন সৃতায় 
ৰে জট সেই জট। 
গনী তাঁহাকে ঘন ঘন ছাদের ঘরে-ষাইতে “y 
TARAL কারলেন,"আশে -পাশে সব গেরস্ত মানুষের বাড়ী ; 
বৌ-ঝরা ছাদে বাঁড় দিতে, চুল !শুকুতে ওঠে $ SIT ছাদে 
“কের জন্য ঘোরাঘাঁর কর বল, তো?” | 
পিতোমবাবু বাঁললেন, “না ঘোরাঘণীর তো কার না; 
এই একটু বিশ্ৰাম হয় ।” is 
সান্দন্ধাচত্ত গহন সে কথায় বিশ্বাস না কাকা 
কানন হঠাং ষখন স্বামী AF মনে সুতার জট afato ` 
aS, সেই সময় ছাদে গিয়া উপদ্হত হইলেন। রাঁশকৃত 
তা laa তো তাঁহার চচ্গযান্হর ! তান ৰললেন, 


কজন বুড়ো বয়নে তুম কি শেষে ঘাড় উড়তে আরম্ভ 


করলে নাক? fe, ছি, লোকে বলবে ক ? খবরদার আর 
। তম হাদে উঠে এসব করবে!” 
agai বাঁললেন, “alo আবার TENNA -. ওড়াই, এক 
TIGA ALCS ?” 
“তাই তো এ'দেখাঁছ আমার ANJ সুতো { এ sfs 
ৰ্োথায পেলে? আম বলে সৃতো॥নেই দেখে খোকাকে 
মারধোর করলাম, দেধোকে কত গাল পিলাম। দেখ 
দাখন আর তম সততা উৃকু নিয়ে এখানে খ্লোকরছ। 
si কি ঘেন্না, তম ফের বাঁদ আমার ALOA হাত দেবে 
তে দেখতে পাৰে ।” বাঁলয়া তান জট-_পাকান স'তার 
“ কাশি লইয়া চালয়া গেলেন । 
পিতোদৰাবু অতঃপর OSA আসর সমর টোরাইন 
তা জট পাকাইয়া ও খুলিয়া দুই তিন সম্তাহের মধ্যে 
প্রথম পাঠ শেষ করলেন। 


& 


PAS la অধ্যায়ের নাম 'আম’। | 
saiia লাখয়াছেন, “atin কে? আমি সব। 
আ'ম-সৃচ্টিকর্ত্ত। Tax, আম পালন PEIN, আন 


প্রবাসী আন্বন, ১৩৮৯ 


সংহারক AIF 1--আমার মধ্যেই স্‌া্ট, আমিই SOT r 
আঁমই সৃষ্টি, আমি ছাড়া আর ?কছু নাই ।” 


দ্বিতীয় পাঠের . উদ্দেশ্য ছাত্রকে নিজের উপর 
দব*বাসবান করা । উপায় প্রত্যহ প্রাতে, মধ্যাহে ও রাত্রে 
১০০ হইতে ১০০* বার 'আম RAGS, সুচক কৌন a 
জপ করা | ইহাতে সজ্ঞানে অজ্ঞানে সবেণতোভাবে মানস — 
ক্ষেত্র আত্মাৰ“বাস__বারিতে সিদ্ধ সরস হইয়া উঠে। 
প্রথম সাত দিন Prona; জপ কাঁরলেন “আন 
বেলুন . অপেক্ষা ČRNI AANA অপেক্ষা প্রবল, 
FE অপেক্ষা বিশ্বাল, ও seta, IEAA অপেক্ষা উচ্চ, 
তুষার হইতে শুভ, AAT হইতে প্রথর ; আম সন্ব UAF 
সকল বিষয়ে শ্রেজ্ঞ ।” 


GS পর পনের দন তান মনে মনে পৃথিবীর সকল 
বস্ত্ত ও মানবকে সন্বোধন কাঁরয়া বাঁলতে * লাগলেন 
“আমা অপেক্ষা তুমি Az RCS | হে জলধর, হে পর্বত, 
হে বক্ষ, আমা অপেক্ষা তোমার! ক্ষুদ্র । হে স্যাণ্ডো, হে 
হাকেনাঁদসট, হে গামা ও ইমাম-বক্স, তোমরা আমা হইতে 


' বহু দ্বল্পৰল । হে Reana, তোমা হইতে আন 


বড় যোদ্ধা) চানক্য, আম তোমাপেক্ষা বচক্ষণতরু 
রাজণাতাবদ; কাঁলদাস, তোমা হইতেও আম বড 
কাব; সেক্সপীর তোমা হতেও আম বড় নাট্যকার । 
হে ধরণীর আঁধব।স, তোমরা আমার পদে প্রণত হও I 
এইরূপে TCSII, বহু অধ্যায় পাঠ সমাপ্ত কারক 
অবশেষে সেই পাঠে আসলেন, যাহাতে কি কারয় 
অপরকে নিজ ইচ্ছাশুর«প কায কারণ যার, তাহ Tore 
দেওয়া হইয়াছে। 

প্রথমত, ব্যাঁজকে বশ কাঁরতে হইবে তাহা? 
sates তাহার ঘাড়ের ঠিক মধ্য দেশে এককালীন পাঁচ 
দশ fata’ কাল এক দৃষ্টে তাকাইয়া থাকতে হইবে, ' 
মনে মনে বাঁলতে হইবে, “Sia আমার দাস (বা দাসী 
Ell আমার কথামত কাজ কাঁরবে,-অন্যথা করিবা; 
তোমার ক্ষমতা নাই ! তুম আমার ইচ্ছাশাক্তির অধীন 
আমার আজ্ঞাবহ ; তোমার নিজের বাঁলয়া কোন ইচ্ছা নাই । 


ar «qq, ৯৩৮৯ 


OSATA ( কয়েক দিবস এইরূপ কারবার পরে ) এক দন 
তাহার চোখে চোখে চাঁহয়া তাহাকে ধীর শান্ত কণ্ঠে, 
সকল তপব্রতাবাঁজ্ভণ্ত ভাষায় বুঝাইয়া দিতে “হইবে যে 


তাহার পক্ষে তাঁহার আদেশ মত কার্ষ্য না করা স্বাভাবতই 

অসম্ভব 1 ইহার পর তাহাকে যাহা বলা যাইবে সে তাহাই 
কাঁরবে | 

O ধপতোমবাবু দিন পনের আড়ালে আড়ালে সুভাষণণ 

, ও মেধোর ঘাড়ের উপর Hie নিবদ্ধ কাঁরয়া তাহাদের দাসত্বে 

তারপর এক ' দিন 


বাঁধার ব্যবস্থা কাঁরতে লাঁগলেন। 


aitei সাম্ডেল,.. 


২৩, 
তান মেধোকে পিশড়র নিকট ধারয়া এক wee তাহার 
চোখের ঈদকে bizar ধীর শান্ত কণ্ঠে বলিলেন, “হে 
মাধব, আমি তোমার প্রভু, Gln আমার দাস) পরমাঁপতা 
ভগবান তোমাকে আমাপেক্ষা নিম্নাসন অলঙ্কৃত করিবার 
জন্যই সম্ট.কারয়াছেন। অতএব হে মাধব, তুম তোমার 
ভাগ্যানয়ন্তার face অনুসরণ কর। এই পাদৃকা- 
যুগল বহন কাঁরয়া তুমি আমার কক্ষে ’থাপন কর ।” 

মেধো বাবুর কথা একটাও বুঝিতে না পাঁরয়া ভ্যাবা- 
BUST খাইয়া হাঁ pias তাহার মুথের দিকে চাহিয়া রাঁহল | 





পতোমবাবৃ- রে নারী স:স্টিতে তোমার স্হান...... 
সুভাঁষণী-আ মরণ,.. 


ৰাবু বাঁঝলেন, মেধোর T সম্পর্ণ লোপ পাইাছে 
ও সে তাঁহারই ইচ্ছার এখন নাঁড়বে siea: তান 
আধার বাঁললেন, "মাধব 1” মেধো এবার সতাই ভয় পাইয়া 
বলল, “আজ্ঞে বাবু দি বলছেন ?” 

O পিতোমবাব: বাঁললেন, “জুতোজোড়া নিয়ে ঘরে রেখে 
এস 1” 


মেধো তাহার পা হইতে জ.তোজোড়া টি লইয়া 


 ছিলেন।' 
' পায়ে বাবুর এই অপব্প মিছিল দোঁখয়া ক্ষাণকের জল্যে 
হত acing হইয়া তাকাইয়া রাঁহলেন।. তারপরে 1পভোম- 


ঘরের 'দকে চলিল ; তাহার . পশ্চাতে িতোমবাক 


'বজয়োল্লাস গাঁব্ৰত বদনে বুক ফুলাইয়া অগ্রসর হইলেন। 


iota amga হইতে বাহর হইয়া কোথায় যাইছে- 
তান জুতা হস্তে ভ্‌তা ও তৎপশ্চাতে খাল 


বাবুকে সম্বোধন কাঁরয়া জিজ্ঞাসা করলেন, “এ ক 2” 


RS 


ইপতোঅবাৰু গহনার সুখে « oan TE Beas Fay 


ভাব দোয়া বুঝলেন, সময় হইয়াছে । এইবার তাঁহার : 


fela মেধোর হস্ত , হইতে 
His জোড়া লইয়া পায়ে দিয়া গম্ভীর কণ্ঠে বলিলেন, “রে 


BM DAVISH পূণ হইবে । 


লারা, স./ৎ্ডতে তোদার স্থান কোথায় WET Actas ক? 


তাহা আমার পদতলে | আইস আপন প্রকাতিদত্ত স্থান 
পর্ণ কর I 
আনার আত পাননেই তোমার জীবনের সার্থকতা ।” 
দৃভাষণল প্রথম একটু অবাক হইয়া গিকাছিলেন। 
হুণ্যং তাহার মনে হইল /স্বামী সম্ভবত কোনো আ্যামেচার 
থিয়েটারের পালায় নাময়াছেন, 
হইতেছে ! তাহার মেজাজটাও aa এ কটু ভালই fea, 
তাই তান ঈবং হাস্য কাঁরয়া বাঁললেন, . “al, মরণ, রস 
করবার ইচ্ছে তো সঙ্গে চাকর বাকর নিয়ে বোররেছ কেন? 
চল ও বরে তোমার পালা? শীনগে 
শিতোনবাবং বাঁললেন, “Teta, এযে-সে আভিনর 
নহে । ইহা জাঁৰন-নাট্য, Í তন আগার দাসী--চিরকালের 
SIA আজ্ঞা পালনেই তে।মার পূর্ণতা ও স্থাতি।” 
inal নিজের Sia বুঝিলেন alecaia, “ও, তাই না 
কষে? , আচ্ছা দেখা বাবে কে কার মানব 1” 
| -Proma একটা ঘরের দরজার রা অক্ষুলগ 
নদে algal বাঁললেন, “Ate” | 
TAAT বাললেন GIN বাও না 1” 
পতোমবার, হঠাৎ বিকট চাঁংকার 'ৰাঁরয়া বললেন, 
“aia বলাছ APIA | 
faat ভাবলেন, হয়তো স্বামী আবার নেশাটেশ। 
' কারযাছেন তাই আত্মরক্ষার্থে ঘরে গিয়া প্রবেশ করিলেন 
ও ভিতর হইতে অর্গল বন্ধ কারলেন | | | 


'. একাধারে এরূপ দুইটি জয়ের আনন্দে িতোমবাবু 
{বিভোর star ছাদে গয়া পাইচারী কাঁরত্তে লাগলেন । 
ঘন্টাখানেক পরে আঁফসের কাপড় পাঁরৰার জন্য ঘরে 
ঢুকতে গিয়া দৌখলেন, দ্বার ব্ধ। বহু চাঁৎকার 
করিলেন, AG Serie প্রয়োগ করিলেন, fae কোন 
কল হইল না। অপত্যা বাসার কাপড়ে ও বাজারের খাবার 


প্রবাসী 


অন্যথা হইবার নহে, Sle আঙ্গার দাসী; 


এ তাহারই BAAT 


আনা পয়সা পকেটে রাস্তায় বাহর হইয়া 


aia, ১৩৮৯ 
খাইয়া Piroman; আঁফসে গেলেন। জয়ের মধ্যেও, 
পরাজয়ের ভেজাল পাইয়া আনন্দটা তাঁহার কিছু কারা 
WAL | 

কালে গৃহে 'ঁফারয়া দোঁখলেন বাড়ীতে কেহ 
নাই, শুধৃ মেধো। সে একটা তালা ও চাঁব তাঁহার হাতে 
দিয়া বলল, “মা ঠাকুরন বাপের বাড়ী গেছেন, আমায় দুটি 
দিয়েছেন, আমি চললুম। 


?পতোমবাবু বলিলেন, “সাক? অ আর খাওয়া দাও 


তার ক pazi? 


মেধো .বালল, "বাড়ীতে চাল-ডাল-নুনসতেল ছুই | 


নেই ; মা ঠাকুরন ঢাকা পয়সা ও কিছু দিয়ে বানান" 


TRS, ACE হাত দয়া দোখলেন মাত্র সাড়ে 


{তন আনা AA আছে । তান মেধোকে ৰাললেন, 
“ভূমি ape I” মেধো চলিয়া গেল | 
উপরে উাঁঠরা পিতোমবাবৃ দেখলেন, ঘরে বাজ POAT 


কিছুই নাই-মার বিছানাপত্র আয়না চিরুন? সব লইয়া, 


গিন্নী শুধু বরে খালি তন্তপোষটা ও একখানা চেয়ার মাত্র 
রাখিয়া গয়াছেন। ভাঁড়ায়ে cleat দৌখলেন একটা টিনে 
করেকটা আদা আর শুকনো লঙ্কা'রাহয়াছে, আর রাহয়াছে 
এক ঝাড় ঘু*টে। পতোমৰাব হতাশ হইয়া সাড়ে তিন 
পাড়লেন । 
তাঁহার *বশুরালর ঠাকুর-পুকুর ; ÖLT ও গাড়ীতে অনেক 
মাইল অনেক পয়সার মামলা | দারুন ক্ষুধা, ক্ষানবাত্ত 


কাঁরতেই পরসা ক'টা কুরাইয়া গেল, তার পর পতোমবাবু 


TAG কোন উচ্টের ন্যায় *বশরালয়ের পথে 
টাকা লইরা অগ্রসর হইলেন । 

CE বহুবার বিশ্রামের জন্য ও জল খাইবার জনা বাঁসর। 
ও শেষের দিকে একটা আল€-বোঝাই গরুর গাড়ীর চালকের 
কৃপায় তাহার উপর চাঁড়য়া রাত্রি দুইটার সময় িতোমবাবু 


ডা 


 *বশুয়ালরে পেশীছিলেন ।. স্বয়ং শবশুত্বমহাশর তাহাকে 


দরজা খাঁলয়া আলো ধাঁরয়া শয়নাগারের দিকে MAAT 
দিলেন। শুধু একবার তান অনুযোগের সুরে বাললেন, 
“ছঃ বাবাজি, 
তোমার ওসব নেশা-টেশা করা উচিত AF |”. 


পিতোমবাব; ক্লান্তি ও অবসাদের তাড়নার তাঁহার 


অন্তত ছেলেটার মুখের দিকে চেয়েও ' 


আ'শ্ৰন, ১৩৮৯ 


কথার প্রাতি বাদও করিতে পারলেন ATI মিথ্যা কলঙ্কের 


বোঝা বাঁহয়া শরন কক্ষে প্রবেশ করিলেন স্ত্রী বাললেন, 


“ক গো মনিব ঠাকুর, এসেছ? বাঁল হেটে. হেটে তো 
গায়ের নড়া খইয়ে এসেছ_ এখনও ক আমি তোমার 
wal বাঁদী 2” | 

পিতোমবাবহ সকল ইচ্ছাশক্তি পীর পদে Taxa 
Wal বাললেন, “না গো না; আর কখনও অমন কথা 
আম মূখে আনব না। WA কিছু খাবার আছে?” 


৬ 


freman; ‘aT Serie wale রাজপথে 
নিক্ষেপ কারয়া আদ্র ST আবার Tes ATA ন্যার 
sa কথামত CA হইতে উঠেন, বাজারে ফান, ছেলেকে 
বেলা ক্ধেন, আঁফস ৰাম, AT আনিয়া স্ত্রীকে বুঝাইয়া 


দেন, উঠেন বসেন । FHS প্রাণে ভাহার দারুণ অশান্তি । 


fafa তাঁহাহক ৰড়ই কলা শাসনে রাখেন, তশহার সিগারেট 
খাওয়া বাব্রণ-__সান্ধ্যভ্রমণের জলা এক ঘন্টার অধিক বাাঁহরে 
থাকা ৰঝারণ__ কোন প্রকার বদহজমের অর্থাৎ সন্থ প্রকার 
মুখরোচ্চৰ খাদ্য খাওয়। বারণ- বম্ধু-বান্ধ্কে বাড়ীতে 
নিসস্ত্রণ করা বারণ_আরও কত কিছু বারণ । এভদ্বযভীত 
* STRAUS CACHES, 
হলাকের মন 
শুনতে হয় তি!ন অকম্মণ, নিলঞ্ছ, বেহায়া ও নিব্বেণিধ। 
মারয়া হইয়া শেযাবাঁধ Poses, একাদন পরম শত্রু 
নেপেল ভাদুড়ীর শরণাপন্ন হইলেন ৰাঁললেন, “ভাই 
নেহপন, GRC] ভাই, আমার কেমন Weg দিন কাটছে | 
কি ক'রে, ভাই,ৰাড়যতে একটু নিজের মত সুখে শান্তিতে 
থাকতে পার তার একটা উপার বলতে পার? তম 
actuate লোক, ইচ্ছে করলে পারবে একটা উপায় ব'লে 
দিতে 1” | ` 
নেপেনবাৰু SELF বহু প্রশ্ন কাঁৰ্বয়া অবশেষে একটা 
পৰ্বাসৰ্শ দিলেন। 


দদন কয়েক পরে একাদন রাত্রে তব্রকারিতে নংন বেশ 
৪ 


STE সান্ডেল 


খোকার, নসু খ.ড়ার, Tae কত 
CHINA চালতে হয়, প্রত্যহ শত বাবু, 


aú 


হইয়াছে ৰলায় সভাহণী পিভোমবাবুত্ৰ পোতে এক হাছা 

গরম জল ঢালয়া ‘war বাললেন, “এবার খাও কম. 
নুন লাগবে এখন। কাজ নেই কোন, শুধু খত-ধর! 

বাই হয়েছে । এর পর তুম হোটেলে গিয়ে চার গণ্ডা 

পয়সা দিয়ে ভাত CA 1” 


TACO, রাগ করিয়া না খাইয়া WAST গেলেন! 


খাবার ঘরের বাহিরে ins কিন্ত তাঁহার মুখ Te একটা 


অপ-ব্ব আনন্দে উৎফুল হইয়া উঠিল ।. 
AMR সকালবেলা ঘুম ভাঙতেই mem 
দেখলেন পিতোমবাৰ, মশার দিকে পা তুলিয়া, “মা 


' মা” বলিয়া ডাঁকতেছেন ও মধ্যে. মধ্যে নিজের বৃদ্ধাঙ্গুত্5 


চাষতেছেন। প্রথমে তান তজ্জনি, গচ্জনি, গালিগালাজ 
{দয়া দেখলেন কিছুই হইল ati পিন্তোমবাব্‌ তন্তপোষের 
উপর চিৎ হইয়া, শুইয়া এক বরাটাকৃতি দৈত্য-শিশ্চুর 
ন্যায় হাত পা RAGA ক্রমাগত “aT না” কাঁরতে লাগলেন 
fli ভয় MBA নস খুড়াকে ভাকিয়া ACA! . 
খুড়া আসয় টানটান করিয়া িতোমঝাবুকে 
মেঝেতে নামাইয়া দিতেই Towa, হামা দিয়া ঘরমর 
“দুদু কাব + দুদু কাব,” বাঁলয়া ঘাঁরতে লাগিলেন | 
Tate এবার সত্য সত্য ভয় পাইয়া মহা FREND 
জঁড়য়া দিলেন। . নস: খুড়া দৌড়াইয়া ?গয়া ডাক্তার 
Choa আঁনলেন। ডাক্তার এরূপ ব্যায়াম কখনও দেখেন 
নাই। তান নিজ অজ্ঞতা ঢাঁকবার জন্য বাঁললেন, 
“MISES নারভাম ব্লেক-ডাউন, রোগখকে কোন প্রকার 
নাড়া চাড়াবা উত্ভোজত কাঁরৰে না। দুধ চাহতেছে, 
দুধ খাওয়াইয়াই ব্লাখ। পরে আসিয়া দেখব, fe হয় ।" 

O সকলে ধরাধার করিয়া দপিতোমবাবুকে খাটের উপর 
শোয়াইয়া দিলেন। তান শুইয়া শুইয়া কখন হাত পা 
RWS লাগলেন কখন বা “গ, গ, গ, গ” বলিয়া চঁৎকার 
বা অবথা হাস্য কারতে লা'গলেন। িশুর্য যেমন 
ক্রমাগত চিৎ হইতে Baie, উকুড় হইতে fos হইয়া দোহিক 
এনাজির' সদ্ব্যবহার করে, াপতোমবাবুও সেইরুপে 
ব্যায়ামের কাজ করিয়া যাইতে লাগিলেন । একবার নু 
খুড়া অনবধানতাবশত ?পতোমবাবূর পায়ের কাছে আসিয়া 


২৬ | প্রবাসী 


Olay, ১৩৮১. 


বসাতে wrongs ?পতোমবাব,র - পদসঞ্চালনে দুরে. ' খাওয়াইতে বাধ্য হইলেন। নসুখুড়া নস্য লইতে লইতে 


নাক্ষশ্ত হইলেন। কেহ দোখল না ca, িতোসবাবুর 
মুখখানা ইহাতে কি এক আনব্বণচনগর় আনন্দে উত্ভীসত 
হইয়া 'উাঁঠল। 


সুভাষনর কেশ ধাঁরয্না একবার পিতোমবাব: সহাস্য 


বদনে কলিয়া পাঁড়লেন ; সঃভাষিণীকে বহু কণ্টে সেই 
দৈত্য-শিশুর কবল হইতে রক্ষা করা হইল । 


খাওয়া লইয়া আর এক তুমুল কাণ্ড বাঁধিয়া গ্েল। 


ঘরময় দুধ্ষের ঢেউ খোঁলয়াঁগেল। দুই তনাঁট পেয়ালা, 
তিন চাঁরাটি বাট খণ্ড বখণ্ড হইয়া মেঝেতে প্রড়াইতে 
লাগল ; পতোমবাবু সেই দুগ্ধআোতে ছপাৎ VATS STANT 
হাসা দিয়া বেড়াইয়া বিছানার উপর হইতে টানিয়া 


যুভাষণ্ীর আদরের লক্ষে] TERČA নৃতন লেপখানা সেই : 


দুগ্ধকর্দমে ফেলিয়া মাখামাখি কাঁরয়া এক . নব. দক্ষযজ্ঞের 
সুচনা করিলেন | সুভাষণী আজ 'জখুবনে প্রথম বপদের 
সুখে পরাজিত হইয়া ছলছল নেত্রে এই তাণ্ডব অভিনয় 
নিৰ্বাক হইয়া দৌখতে লাগলেন । .. .. | 

O Aid বাট কাঁরয়া দুধ খাওয়াইতে ' না পারিয়া 
TORTS GATT খোকার শফাঁডং বট্‌লে” দুধ 


বললেন, দূর্গা দশ । 
তন চারদিন, আতশর qa সাঁহত শুশ্রতো কাঁরয়া 


শিতোমবাবুকে ক্রমশ আরোগ্যের পথে লইয়া যাওয়া হইতে 


লাঁগল। সকলেই তাঁহার সেবায় নিযুক্ত । 'সংভাষণী 
শয়নকালে তাঁহার পা ?টাপয়া দেন। নস: ABI তাঁহাকে 
মাঝে মাঝে হাওয়া করেন | SISA বালয়াছেন, - “সম্পূর্ণ 


শান্ত ও আরাম . দেওয়া চাই ;₹--নত.বা. পাগল হইয়া 


যাইবার ভয় আছে ।” 


q 


কয়েক দিন হইল পিতোমবাব আবার MFA 
বাইতেছেন। নেপেনবাব্‌ তাহাকে জিজ্ঞাসা কাঁরলেন, 
“ক ভায়া, আছ কেমন? মনে তো হচ্ছে খেয়ে দেয়ে 
তোফা ফুলছ ৷” 


পতোমবাব, নিজের বাম চক্ষু ঈষৎ lA aw ক'রয়া 
বাললেন, “দুদু !” 





‘বিবিধ প্রসঙ্গ | 


(ANIES ) 
অশোক চট্রেপাধ্যার 


স্বর্ণ fapa 

ভারত সরকারের স্বর্ণ দনরম্ত্রণ প্রচেষ্টার বিষয়ে 
ভগ্তের AHA খবর এই ৰে, স্বৰ্ণ ক্রয়ীবক্রয় ভারতে 
sary চালতেছে। ভারত অর্থনশীতির ক্রয় অবনাতির 
ফলে ভারতের জনসাধারণের বিশ্বাস এই দাঁড়াইয়াছে CA, 
সম্ভৰতঃ ভারত সরকার কোনও একটা শেষ CHT TRAILS 
ভারভীর কাগজের ALT উচ্চ মুল্যের “নোট” গাল লইয়া 
কিছু একটা কীরবেন এই কারণে সকলে “নোটে” ৰদলে 
স্বর্ণ সংগ্রহ কারা সেই মূল্যবান ধাতুতে নিজ নিজ. সম্পদ 
ন্যস্ত lave ইচ্ছুক ইহাই স্বর্ণ ব্ৰয়-বরযের প্রধান কারণ | 
ভারতের খবরের কাগজে স্বর্ণমূল্য ষম্বন্ধে খবর বাহির 
হয় ও তাহাতে দেখা বায় ৰে, বর্তঙ্গানে স্বর্ণমূলা অদি 
উচ্চেই ARIKE এবং বথেঞ্ট স্বর্ণ FIREN হইতেছে । 
শুধু SE কারাঁদগের পেশা HG হইয়া গিয়াছে! তাহার 


কারণ, সরকারের স্বর্ণ নিরন্দ্রণ পন্হা এবং ভদনষারী 
Some চাঁদ্বশ জাগে চৌদ্দ ভাগ মাত্র স্বর্ণ থাকবে 


এই আদেশ । 

চৌদ্দ “ক্যারেট” ACT জনেক রকম নক্জাই উঠান সম্ভব 
হয না এবং ভক স্বর্ণ বাইশ “ক্যারেট” SCE কাঁঠন 
বালয়া মজহার পোষার না Renin কারণে এবং চোদ 
“ক্যারেটে”র গহনা কেহ লইভে চায় না বাঁলয়া স্বর্ণকার 
(ধ্দগের কাজ 
অনাহারে মৃত্যু হইতে অব্যাহতি পাইয়াছে । অনেকে 
কারখানার কালর erat নিৰুক্ত হইরাছে। একাঁষ্ট আত 
সুন্দর ও ববিন্ৰঞ্জনসাধারণের আদরের বহু পুরাতন শিল্প 


স্বর্ণ {নিয়ন্ত্রণ আইনের ফলে AG হইয়া গিয়াছে । বাঙালী, 


sHaRe, AAS, TEAST প্রভৃতি কারগরাদগেরই এই 
Teen সংখ্যাথক্য ছিল । তাহারাই মার খাইক্কাছে। বে 
সকল জাঁতর লোক কালির কারে অভ্যস্ত তাহাদঙ্গের 


জোটে AL] SCS আজ্ছত্যা করিয়া 


হইতে বাচার ব্যবস্থা করা 


তত কিছু ক্ষত হয় নাই। করেক লক্ষ ales পেশা নহ্ঠ 
ক্রিয়া বহু দোকানদারের সব্বনাশ করিয়া ভারত 
সরকার na নিয়ন্ত্রণে '. জক্ষম প্রতীয়মান হইয়া বিশেষ 
লাঞ্জত বা অনুতপ্ত হইয়াছে ৰালয়া মনে হয় না। 


| প্রৰাসী_ শ্রাবণ, "১৩৭২ 


বিদ্যুৎ সরবরাহ: ৰ্যধা-ৰিপাঁত 
কালকাতা ও কাছাকাতার lable] বহু স্থলে 
বংস্রাধিক কালু হইত Taye সরবরাহ হঠাৎ ৰণষ হইয়া 
TRE | ইহার কলে জনসাধারণের শষ, বৈ মহা? 
HAL Aa হইন্ডেছে তাহাই নহে; RE ফুল কারখামা বন্ধ: 
রাখতে হইতেছে, উচ্চ উচ্চ Tae স্থল ও দফতরের 


pfa নাঁসবার “লিফট বন্ধ হইরা, sae RAIA 


অসম্ভব হইভেছে। কখন: : কখন “লফ্‌ট:” AIL 
HELI থাকয়া মানুষের জীবন বিপন্ন skews: 
ganera Seren এন কি অস্ত্র চিঁকিংসাকেন্দে 
শায়িত রগাীদিগেরও হঠাৎ জানলা ৰন্ধ হওয়ায় PREAS 
পরিম্থাততে থাঁৰুতে হইতেছে । . লক্ষ লক্ষ টাকার খাদ? 
Say প্রভাত Raa ছুব্যাদ, যাহা ATE শঈভল কক্ষে 


অথবা আলল্মারতে রাখা হয়, ৰৈদবযঁতক aa অচল হইয়া 


দোকান- 
পাট, ভোজন কারবার রেম্তোরা ASIST বহু লোকসান 
হইতেছে 1 এক কথায় যে অসাীবধা ও ক্ষাতি Tere 
সরবরাহ WA ৰাওয়ায় হইতেছে তাহার মূল্য বিচার 
কাঁরলে পাশ্চম বছের দৈনক এক লক্ষ টাকা ক্ষাত হইতেছে 


ৰাওয়ায় গর হইয়া গিয়া নল্ট হইয়া হাইতেছে । 


বলা SSMS হইবে না। Bats ৰাংসাঁরক প্রায় চার 


কোটি টাকা । FES কাত ইহার দ্বিগুণ SOLA হইতেছে 
যাঁদ বলা বায় তাহাও Gel না, হইতে পারে। এই ক্ষাত 
qir দশ-বশ CHB টাক 


Ry ! 


ব্যয় PIAS] সম্ভব হয় তাহা হইলে সে ব্যবস্থা আবিলদ্বে 
করা উদিত এবং এই জন্য যাঁদ সরকারকে টাকা ধার কাঁরতে 
€ হয় তাহাও করা উচিত। যাদকোন ব্যবস্ধানা করা 


হয় তাহা হইলে, ষেহেতু. TAS সরবরাহ যথাযথভাবে - না। 


করা হইতেছে না সেই কারণে, THIS সরবরাহের যে 


একাধপ-তার আধকার তাহা Cosa দিয়া সাধারণকে : 


নিজের বিদ্যুৎ face উৎপাদন করিয়া সমবায় রীতিতে বণ্টন 

algal লইতে দেওয়া উীচত হইবে। এইরূপ ব্যবস্থা 

কাঁরতে “দলে aa ee ক্ষ বিদ্যং উৎপাদন কারখানা 
FAAS হইবে ও জনসাধারণের কোনও আভিযোগ কারবার 
কারণ WSCA AT | | 
॥ প্রবাস শ্রাবণ ১৩৭৯ 


কাঁলকাতার বৌশষ্ট্য__গড়ের মাঠ 

প্রনাস যখন এলাহাবাদ ত্যাগ 'কাঁরয়া কলকাতার 
ering “নজবাসভূমে পরবাস” হইয়া তৎকালীন বৃটিশ 
সামাজবাদের তৱ সমালোচক রূপে প্রকাশক হইতে 
আরম্ভ করিল, সে আজ হইতে HBG বংসরেরও পৃদ্বের 
কথা : 
নাই, নয়ন্ভ ষাহা ছিল তাহা বহস্থলে আঁকির়া বাঁকয়া 
AA PRA পেশছাইত । গ্রন্থে সে সকল পথ এরুপ ছল ষে 
দুইহ্ানা গাড়ী পাশাপাশি যাওয়া .সেই পথে, সম্ভব হইত 
না। ইহার গ্রায় দশ বৎসর পরে কলিকাতা সংস্কার কাষ; 


আর-ভ হর. এই কাঁলকাতাকে উন্নততর ভাবে সংস্কার 
ও ঠন কারবার কাষ্ঠ বহুকাল ধারয়া চালয়াছে। অসংখ্য ' 


বরূতাকে সরল করিয়া, সরু গালতে চওড়া আকারে ঢালয়া, 
জপঃরজ্কার নালা বন্ধ কাঁরয়া ভ্গর্জেস্ধাপিত “ড্রেন” 
ae at নিম্মনণ কাঁরয়া ও AZA সহজ পুরান BT ঘর- 
are} siaa রাজপথের পাঁরসর বৃদ্ধি কয়া - কলিকাতা 
নৃতন আকার গ্রহণ কাঁরতে আরম্ভ কারল 1 এই 
'সংকাতির ফলে পুরাতন কাঁলকাতার বহ্‌ অংশ চিরকালের 
সত অতীতের ARA ARA গেল ৷. এবং যাহারা এই 
নূতন পাঁরকল্পনায় গাঁঠত ' কলিকাতায় নবাস-গৃহ প্রভূত 
srpa হইতে অগ্রসর হইলেন, তাহারা ন তন 
ল্‌তন এলাকায় নূতন রাজপথে নিজেদের গৃহ NN NTE 


প্রবাসী - 


‘তখন কাঁলকাতার বহু রাজপথই হয় fate হয় 


TPAR, ১৩৮৯ 


কারুবার ব্যবস্থা করতে লাগলেন । এই সকল এলাকার 
মধ্যে বিস্তৃত আকারে দেখা দিল দক্ষিণ কাঁলকাতা 
পৃব্বে হাজরা রোডের দাঁক্ষণে প্রায় কোনও গ্‌ৃহাদি ছিল 
বৃহৎ বৃহৎ বাগান, খোলামত, কথন রাস্ত। 
ও খানাডোবায় পূর্ণ ছল এই দাঁক্ষণাঞ্চল। এখন 
গাড়য়াহাট রোড, ল্যা"সভাউন রোড, রাসাঁবহারশী এভোনউ, 
AIT এভোনউ, সুগঠিত সাঁতার কাটবারও নৌকা 
চালাইবার “লেক” অঞ্চল প্রভূত গাঁড়য়া CIE ও এ 
সকল বৃহৎ রাজপথের আশেপাশে অন্যান্য বহু WSS 
রাজপথ ও শত শত বাস গৃহ শাঁগ্রই গাঁঠত হইয়া 
কাঁলকাতাকে 'এক নৰ আকার দান কাঁরল। ECA 
ca face ভবানীপুর, কালঘাট, টালিগঞ্জ উপকণ্ঠ ছিল, 
এখন তাহা আরও বিস্তৃত আকার গ্রহণ কাঁরয়া কলকাতার 
সাঁহত সংযুক্তভাবেই বৃহত্তর হইল! পুরাতন কাঁলকাতার 
বিশ্বাবখ্যাত “গড়ের মাঠ” বা” “ময়দান” এই NGA 
পারবর্তনের ফলে কোনও ভাবেই নিজের, rigge 
ও শোভাময় সবুজ পাঁরব্যা্তি হারায় নাই। কাঁলকাতার 
কেল্লা যখন CATT করা হয় তখন তাহার উপর কোনও 


আক্রমণ চালাইতে হইলে আক্রমণকার দিকে এ খিস্তৃত 


খোলা ময়দান আতিক্রম কাররা কেলার প্রাকার ও." পারখার 
উপরে আসতে হইত । এইভাবে উন্মুক্ত প্রান্তর পার 
হইয়া আসা সহজ ছল না। কেল্লার তোপ ও বন্দুকের 
গোলাগুলী তাহাদের খোলা ময়দানে পাইয়া অনায়াসেই 
বিদ্ধদ্ত কাঁরয়া ফোলত ৷ এই. যে কেল্লা রক্ষার ব্যবস্হা 
ইহা বরাবর থাঁকয়াই 'গিয়াছল ও চৌরঙ্গী রাজপথের 
ধম্মতলার মোড় হইতে দাক্ষণে বহুদূর অবাধ শখ; 
পুব্বণদকে ঘরবাড়ী ছল । পাশ্চমীদকে শুধু সবুজ 
ঘাস ও কহু গাছপালা । গঙ্গার ধারে হাইকোর্টের A 
ca Paar ইডেন উদ্যান ও বাঁক ময়দান কয়েক বর্গমাইল 
শুধু খেলার মাত, ঘোড়দৌড়ের মাঠ এবং রাস্তাঘাট 
ময়দানের সুদুর দাঁক্ষণে আছে ভক্টোরিয়া মেমোরিয়ায 
সৌধ । | Se উদ্যান দুরাঁবস্তৃত। | 

স্বাধীনতা লাভের ACA দেশনেতাগণ AGIs | 
কাঁরলেন যে শান্তি প্রিয় আহংসানীতি অনুনরণকার 


GGA, ১৩৮৯ 


|, $ : 
pare HG কেল্লা বা কেল্লার মাঠ লইয়া এত মাথা ব্যথা 
হওয়াটা আদর্শীবরুগ্ধ | তাই একজন দেশনেতার [নন্দেশে 


চোরঙ্গীর উত্তরদকে অক্টরলান মনুমেণ্টের (বর্তমানে BILLS 
সিনার ) কাছাকাছি অনেকগ্ীল দোকান ঘর Tara Ta করা 


হইল। BNA ভাড়াটয়াগণ কোন: রাজনোতিক দলের 
Roti [ছিলেন রা ছিলেন না তাহা আমাদগের জানা 


নাই। গঙ্গার দিকে কেল্লার দাঁক্ষণে যেখানে ' খোলা মাঠ 


{ছল সেখানে এখন অনেকগনল সামীরক eats বাসস্হান 
TART করা হইয়াছে। 
গড়ের মাঠের শোভা ও বৈশিষ্ট. faa প্রচেষ্টার 
চুড়ান্ত হইতেছে সম্প্রাতি, যাহারা পাতাল TANGY চালাই- 
বার জন এ সুবিস্তীর্ণ হাঁরতের বক্ষে খাল কাটা এ 
গুদাম ঘর নিন্মাণ কাঁরয়া এ মাঠের খোলা হাওয়ার খেলার 
শেষকৃত্য সাধন করিতেছেন। এই তথাকথিত পাতালরেল 
| FSS পাতাল পথে ' যাইতেছে AT 
তাহা হইলে উহার সঙ্গ পথ থাকত মাঁটর 'ত্রশ চাঁলশ 
ফুট TAH ও তাহাতে ময়দানের তলা দয়া উহার পথ 
নির্মাণ করা হইলে উপরের শোভার হান, হইত না.। 
গকন্ত; মনে হইতেছে, রেলপথ খাল কাটিয়া "বসান হইবে 
এবং সেই পথের ছাদের উপর গাছপালা থাকা সম্ভব হইবে 
না। অতঃপর , ময়দান বক্ষে আর ক হইবে তাহা কে 
বলতে পারে? | : 
প্রবাসী- আঁম্বন, ১৩৮২ 
O কোহনুর কাহার? 
wales: বন্বাবখ্যাত একটি হরুক। এখন উহা 
টাওয়ার অফ লণ্ডনে বৃটিনের রাজারানীর সাজের T এন 
মুক্তার ALLS FHS ACE | কোঁহনুর ব€টশের নিকট 
আসে শিখাঁদগের সাহত যুদ্ধে জয়লাভ Saat শখ ন ATS 
alas 1সংহ উহা-আফঘানস্তান জয় কাঁরয়া দং রানী রাজ 
॥ আহমেদ শা আবদালর নিকট হইতে পাইয়াছলেন। 
"আহমেদ শা আঁবদাল ছিলেন পারস্য দেশের দগ্বজয় 
রাজা নাঁদর শার দরবারের 'বাশচ্ট ব্যাক্তি । নাদির শা 
“wal ad কারয়া কোহিনুর, ও মরুর সিংহাসন পারস্য 
k দেশে লইয়া যান এবং নাঁদর শা মারা যাইবার পরে 


বাবধ প্রসঙ্গ 


পরম আদরে নিজেদের 


তাহা AALS - 


২৯ 


আহমেজ শা আবদাল উহা লইয়া আফগানিস্তানে চাঁলর। 
যান। দিল্লীর মোগল সমটাদগের মধ্যে কে প্রথমে 
কোহন;য় পইয়াছিলেন তাহা বলা. সহজ নহে । বাবর 
শা উহা পত্র হুমায়ননকে দয়া ছলেন বাঁলয়া অনেকে বলেন 
আকরর, জাহাঙ্গীর, সাজাহান ও আউরঙ্গজজেব এ ?হরকাঁট 
নিকট রাখিতেন। ধম্মণন্ধ 
আউরঙ্গজেব সকল CAMA TAT দমন কাঁরয়া শংধু L5 
লইয়া Gare থাকলেও feta totana (আলোক 
পৰ্বত ) হিরাটিকে সর্বদা নিজের কাছে ANE রাখিয়া 
উহা দেখিয়া আনন্দ লাভ কারতেন। আউরঙঈ্গজেরের পরে 
নাঁদর শাহের দিল্লা আক্রমন ও লুঠের অবতারনা ।: :. 


যতটা জানা যায় কোহনুর গোলকুণ্ডার tage খাঁন 
হইতে কেহ কোনও AMA পাইয়াছলেন। অনেকে বলেন 
উহা মহ।ভাবতের যুদ্ধের সময় কর্ণ নিজ হস্তে ধারণ 
কাঁরতেন। পরে উহা দাক্ষণ দেশের কোন ALISA নিক 


যায় এবং সেইখান হইতে পরে উত্তর ভারতে 'ফাঁরয়। যায়। 


কেহ কেহ বলেন CHET কোলুর হিরাখাঁন হইতে প্রাপ্ত 
হইয়াঁছল ॥ এই গহরকি প্রথমে ১৯১ ate (ক্যারেট) 
Ta} পরে Lio উহা কাটাইয়া প্রধান হিরকটিকে 
Sob রাঁততে পরিণত করেন ও অপরাপর টুকরা নানা ভাবে 
qaas ব্যবহারে লাগান। রশ্মি বিকিরন ক্ষমতায় 
কোহনদর অতুননীয়।, কোহিনুর পাঞ্জাবে পাওয়া 
গিয়াছল বলয়া যে মিথ্যা প্রচার কোনও কোনও 
রাণ্টনোঁতক কেন্দ্র চালাইবার চেষ্টা করিতেছেন তাহা 
সব্বৈর অমুলক কারণ পাঞ্জাবে কোন এরূপ িরাখাঁন নাই 
যাহা হইতে কোহিনুরের মত হিরা পাওয়া সম্ভব হইতে 
পারে। দ্বিতীয়ত কোহনুর কোনও ব্যাক্তি foray ace 


কোন সময় ক্রয় কাঁরয়া প্রাপ্ত হ'ন নাই। উহা সব্বদাই 
qta জিঁতয়। অথবা ASA কাঁরয়া হস্ত পারকর্তন 
কাঁরয়াছে; বাটশ ইন্ট ইণ্ডিয়া কোম্পানী কোহনুর 


qa জীতিয়া পাইয়া!ছিলেন" ও যাহাদের নিকট হইতে 
পাইয়াছলেন. তাঁহারা অথবা তাঁহাঁদগেব বংশ ধরগণ কেহ 
কেথাও সেই যুগের সেই সকল নৃপাতাঁদগের উত্তরাধিকার” 
রূপে বর্তমানে ' উপদ্হিত নাই। সুতরাং কোন ic 
বা asses কোঁহনুর আইনত দাঁব কাঁরতে পারেন বলা 
যায় না। . অর্থাৎ Toy রাজ্যই কোহনুরের মালিক, 
অন্য কোনও দাবিদার উহার কেহ নাই, বা দাঁব কারলেও 

তাহা ABAS: গ্রাহ্য হইতে পারে না । যাঁদ বলা হয় এ 
ব্‌াঁটশের বদেশ হইতে লইয়া আসা কোন মূল্যবান বস্ভই 
রাখবাব আঁধকার নাই, তাহা হইল বাঁটনের কঃ 
সংগ্রহালয়ে বহু চিত্র, মূর্ত Tama হস্তালহ্ত 


3o l 3 প্রবাস? 


HSB (PRTA), শাল, TENN পৃতাকা প্রভাত আছে, সে 
দলই ভারতকে fapa দিবার কথা উঠান ৰাইতে 


“পারে { কিন্ত শভাধক-ৰ্য পুৰ্ৰেৰে সকল বসত নানা, 


alg aa সংপ্রাহকগন সংগ্রহ করিয়া মানব 
সভয়তার Us loses Asio নিদর্শন হিসাৰে -সাজাইরা 
ANTAA তাহা ক্ষরাইরা লইবার দাঁৰর কোন, ন্যায় সঙ্গত 
কারণ aiam লওরা চালতে পারে না। ভ্যাটিকান 
efem, লৃভ্‌র সংগ্রহশালা, বৃটিশ সিউাঁজয়াম sete 
ag চ্হানেই, বিদেশের এব সম্ভার রাক্ষিত আছে | 
কোন MM রে RAT লেই সকল বদ্ত জন্য দেশ ৰাসীর [ছল | 
বন্ত'ম্যনে সেইগ্রাঁল বহুকাল ৰাররাই উৎপাত স্হলে আর 
নাই । ames: canta কাহার নিজস্ব সম্পদ বলিয়া 
ধরা উচিত? বাহার দখলে আছে তাহার ? না চতুদশ 
পুরুষ পৃন্থেরি মালিকের GAS sfa ? 
প্রবাস! - ভাদ্র, ১৩৮৩ 


ইংলন্ডে দাদা SENT সংঘাত 

ইংলণ্ড (বৃটেনে ) বর্তমানে প্রার কু ড় লক্ষ ' SUSIE 
জাগন্তকের 'নিৰাস ৷ ইহাপ্দগের মধ্যে আছেন . ওয়েণ্ট 
ইাপ্ডজের, আফ্রিকার, ভারত-পাাৰুদথ্ন-বাংলাদেশের মানুষ 
এবং fag কিছু শান ance মালর ইণ্দ্রোনোশয়া সিংহল 
AS TGA AAA চাঁন, জাপান, কোরিরা, ভিয়েতনাম 
লাওস BTR ইহতেও ছু isg মানুষ বৃটিনে 
TOMER ৷ এই সকল ব্যাভর ALAS BASINS বরাবর এ 
দেশে থাকবেন ৰাঁলয়াই এ দেখে গিয়াছেন , কিছু অবশ্য 
পাঠ অথবা PLACA অলপৰূল ৰ, ট্রেনে থাকিবেন বলয়া 
সেখানে িয়াছেন । এখন সাদা 'কালোর fasg সভাৰ 
থাঁকিতেছে না ; মাঝে মাঝে WATA হইতেছে দলবদ্ধ 
হইয়া । কখনও কখনও সেই সংঘাত ব্যক্তি্ত আকার প্রহণ 
STANT ভুরি ছোরা CIA আক্রমণে আত্মপ্রকাশ করতেছে | 
কোনও কোন সময়ে দুই একদল প্রাণ হারাইতেছেন এবং 
কখন কখন দাঙ্গা ANAT হইতেছে । | Tega LT 
লন্ডনের নাউধাহল অঞ্চলে একটা দাঙ্গা লাগে। ইহাতে 
Ree HER আহত হন 
quer পৃলিশ । ইহারা একজন geen aleve 
_ শকেউমার বিয়া CaP CIT করবার চেস্টা করায় TR লাগিয়া 
যায় এবং কৃষ্ণকার দঙ্গাবাজগণ ইট পাথর বোতল হইত্যাঁদ 
চালাই পৃালশাদ্িগকে নাজেহাল করে । কতৃপক্ষ নাটং- 
{হলে ১৬০ একহাজার ছয়শত পহীলশ পাঠাইয়া TRAR I 
মাথার উপরে সশব্দে উাঁড়তেছিল অনেকগাল হোঁলকপ্টর 
এবং সব্বসাধারণই এত প্যালশ হেলিকটর ইত্যাদ দেখিয়া 
- gatas হইক্কাছলেন । সুতরাং একবার দাঙ্গা আরম্ভ 


-চালাইতে চাহে TAS কেহ 


ষশহাদের মধ্যে ৩** জন ছিলেন 


।  আম্বন, ২ 


হইয়া’ যাইলেই উহা wigs সর্বব্যাস্ত Brig 

SARA করে নাই৷! এখন PDI চলতেছে যাহাতে 
সংঘাত আর না হর । কত্ত মনে হয় যে এই চেষ্টা 
হইবে না। কলহ laa ক্ৰমে বাড়িতেই ধাঁকবে | 
তাহা MAAC দমন করা সহজ সাধ্য হইবে না। 
কারণ বর্তমানে কৃষ্ণকায় বিরোধ বৃটেনে রাজননীততর 
CHAN দেখা দিতে আরম্ভ কাঁরয়াছে বর্ণ বিদ্বেষ z 
হইতেই ৰৃটেনের শ্বেতকায়াদগের মধ্যে শ্রকটভাবেই 
{ছল (SS তাহা কখন দাঙ্গা হাঙ্গামা খুন খারাৰ 
হইত:না | ইহার লে ছিল কৃঝকারাদগের সংখ্যার ধ 
ভাহাদের সাঁহত শ্বতকারাদগের <a wer 
অভাব । [ee এখন কম্ম“ক্ষেত্রে কৃষকায়গ্রণের শে 
দিগের সাঁহত প্রাতযোগিভার সংষর্ষণ হইতে 

PIANC এবং কৃষ্ণকার গণের সংখ্যাও পুন্বেরি 

অনেক Wey হইয়া পাঁড়রাচছ । এই শকল কার 


. বিশ্বেষ এখন সীক্রয় আকার ধারণ কাঁরয়া একটা দুই 


সানূষের মধ্যে কলহের FA গ্রহণ ৰূরয়াছে |. 

বৃটিশ জাতি সকল Tees নিয়মের ছাঁচে ঢাল: 
ব্যবহার কাঁরতে অভ্যস্থ । ঝগড়া কলহ বিবাদও 
বোহসাবাঁভাবে চালান পছন্দ করে না এবং বন্তমানে 
farang তাহারা নিয়মাধীন. কারয়া লইয়া এর 
মনে না কারতে 7 
তাহারা কোনও প্রকার অশাস্ত্রঁর BAS লি*্ত হই 
নজেদের উপরে বর্বরতা দোষ আরোপিত হইবার 
সৃজন করিতে সাহাৰ্য কারতেছে । মনে হয় বটি 
গাঁরবেশে শীঘ্রই এরুপ বালব্যবস্থা সৃজিত হইৰে 
কৃষ্ণকায়গণ ক্রে্রশঃ. কোন ঠাসা হইয়া এই রুপ. 
আসবে ষখন তাহাদের saw ac অথ 
সংৰি্ধা RIA BVA ব্‌টেনে থাকিবার ' আনন্দ T 
পথে ক্রমবদ্ধমান গ্রাততে অগ্রসর হইতে থাকবে | 
aia TE না হইয়া SAK] হাস হইতে আরম্ভ ২ 
বৃটেনের কৃষ্ণকায় সমস্যার. আপনা হইতেই ধর 
সমাধান সাধিত হইবে । ইহা ঠিক কিভাবে সম 
হইবে তাহা - এখনও সাঁঠক . বলা যায় না fee 
জাতীর চরিত বিশ্লেষণ কাঁরলে ইহা ঠিক acy 
as যে বৃটিশ জাতি দাঙ্গা হাঙ্গামা কাঁরয়া এই 
সমাধান চেম্টা 'কখনও করিবে না। নানাদক 
এর.প ভাবে চাপের ALG করা হইবে যাহাতে 
কৃষ্ণকারগণ আর গমন করিতে না চাহেন এবং 


, AKER তাঁহারাওঙ আর এ দেশে বসবাস কারণে 


না থাকেন। | 
war l—org, 


| শোক সংঘাদ 


K.P. Sinha PE E “Konarak” 


Ex-Member Governing Body & Fx-Vice _ BURNPUR 
| President BURDWAN Dr. 
Nikhil Bharat Banga Sahitya Sammelan z 
(Ne Delhi ) - gs 3 
Chief Patron do ( Burnpur ) . 14, 10. 82 


আম!দের সকলের পরম শ্রন্ধাভাজন অশোক চট্টোপাধ্যায় মহাশরের শ্রদানুষ্ঠানে যোগদানের 
জামন্ত্রন fate পেয়োছ। সংবাদ পত্র "তাহার ?তরোধানের সংবাদ পেরে একাঁট শোলমুচক IANN 
ATATEN, সম্ভবতঃ ইতিমধ্যে পেয়েছেন। বানপুর আসানসোলের বহু সাহাতিক সাংস্কাতিক ও 
সমাজকল্যাণ মূলক সংস্হার তান A53 পোষক তথা MAET ছিলেন | তাহার অভাবে ষে শুন্যতা 
ALG হইয়াছে তাহা ANARA | | | | | 


+ 


বিগত চারদশেকের 'আধককালে তাঁহার ঘাঁনণ্ঠ MÜS আমার সৌভাগ্য হয়েছে এবং তাঁহার 
বিরাট হৃদয়ের পাঁরচয় পেয়ে মুগ্ধ হয়োছি। এই পরিচয় লাভের মুলে ছিলেন দেশ. বরেন্য TAT 


i 


প্রমশ্রদ্ধেয় রামানন্দ চট্টোপাধ্যায় মহাশয় | 


কালীপদ সিংহ 


38B MAHANIRVAN ROA 
CALCUTTA 700029 
42-6223 
8. 10. 82 


a 


অশোক MWA পরলোক গমন সংবাদ পাঠ করিয়া মর্মাহত হইলাম ৷ fegi পুবেত 
তাঁদের সাঁহত সাক্ষাৎ হইয়াছিল! এতশীঘ্র চাঁলয়া যাইৰেন ভাবিতে পার নাই | 


প্রায় ৮ বৎসর ৷ ১৯২৩-১৯৪০ ) প্রবাসী মডণন fiona সম্পাদক য় টি ina 
ছিলাম । সেই সময় তাঁহার সানধ্যে আম পাই । 


একাদকে তাঁহার সমায়ক ব্যবহার ও কর্মদক্ষতা অপর দিকে তাঁহার সুন্দর ব্যপাতক রচনা শৈলী 
ও খেলাধুলায় প্রাত অনুরাগ দেখির্য বাঞ্গত হইয়া E 


পালন বহার দাশের লাঠি খেলাও আঁসাশক্ষার বিস্তাবে তাঁহার অবদান ঝড় কম ছিল না। আজ 
তাঁহার বহুমুখী প্রাতভার কত কথাই মনে হইতেছে! 


t 


ge প্রভাত AA 


পর্লোকে অশোক চ্যাটাজি 


$ 


বাংলার অন্যতম শ্রেষ্ঠ সাংবাঁদক. ( প্রবাসী'ও মর্ডান Teles Y র সম্পাদক শ্রদ্ধেয় রামানন্দ : চট্টপাধ্যায়ের 
উত্তরসূরী রূপে fans সমাজের বাগদেবীর করুণাশ্রিত বতাঁকা লাভে স্নেহধন্য অশোক চট্টপাধ্যায়ের সাঁহত্য কাতর 
কথা শীক্ষত সমাজে সুবাদত | : | 
\ 

১লা অক্নোবর শুক্রবার মধ্য রাত্রে ৮৪ বছর বয়সে OR এলবাট রোড, কিকাতা-১৭, বাস ভবনে তান শেষ 
fay ত্যাগ করেন। 'ঁতাঁন স্তর ও তন কন্যা- রেখে গেছেন । তংকালঈন অন্যতম শ্রেষ্ঠ 'চাকৎসক ছাঃ স্যার 
faaea সরকারের বিদুষাঁ কন্যা কমলা"র (শ্রীমাত কমলা চট্টোপাধ্যায় ) পানি গ্রহন করেন। অশোকবাৰ- 
কেসাঁরজের Bere নেতাজী সুভাষচন্দ্র ও দাঁলিপ রায় ( পাস্ডিচেরা ) ও ভঃ মিনা সান্যাল তর সহপাঠ 
হিলের |. টি. এ 


s- 


দার নারায়ণ সেবায় তাঁর স্বতঃ উৎসারিত দূ দয়া এবং জন;ৰুম্পা প্রকৃত নিঃস্বদের কাছে বিধাতার amie es 
সত স্স-গোত্রীর । সে কথা রক্ত এবং নিঃস্বদের প্রানে আশার সঞ্চার তুলে বন্ধনা গানে সুখর করে GRE | 
a দা Paice [তান গোপনে অর্থ সাহায্য করতেন. 


ড়া জগতে serene: অরুপন অবদানের কথা ক্রীড়া মোদি mem চিত্তে স্মরণ করবে। IRA, 
ষ্ঠ বধ, হাক ও রকেটে তাঁর বিশেষ দক্ষতা ছিল । | | 


ক্রীড়া জগতে বহু পারার পৃষ্টির্ধনে প্‌: স্টগোষকতার ক্ষেত্রে পুর্ধারপে চির নমস্য। তান স্কুল 
at ফিছ্িক্যান কালচারের বিগত ৪০ বছর সভাপতির AAF BASS করেন। এতদ BSS তিনি Ber 
' আঁলাম্পিৰু এসোসিয়েশন ইন্ডিয়া এামেচার TEL ফেডারেশন, বেঙ্গল এ্যা্সচার বক্সিং ফডারেশনের HEN 
সভাপাত ৷ 


তশর পরলোক গমন আমাদের একজন AAMS এবং চর-সুহদকে হারালাম 1 ত’ র শুন্য জ:সনের 
‘nce জঙ্গল? নির্দেশ করে এই খাঁষ-বাক্য উচ্চারন করতে বলছে “তোমার আত্মা WR হোক | Sis {54-74-80 
থাক। তোমার অসন oles মহামান্ৰত কর_তোমার GHG প্রেরনায়। ৩2) ও । তৎসং।” 


6 
j | শ্রী ?ব, এন, দাশ | (সম্পাদক ) 
| রাজা সুবোধ মল্লিক স্কোয়ার | | 
কাঁলকাতা--১৩ 


FEDERATION HALL SOCIETY 


( Reputered under Act XXI of 1880 ) 


| | 242 Son PRAFULLA CH. ROAD. 
~ CALCUTTA-700009, 
- October 28, 1982... 


r 


The Council « of the Federation Hall Society has heard with deep regret. of the. 
sad death of” your husband, "sri 88885 Chatterjee ‘who was one ef the lifemembers of. 


this Society, and in its meeting held on i3th. October last passed the following . 
cesotution : — nna E l 


t 


“The Council expressed its deep sense | of, sorrow at ‘the death of Sri Ashok 


বি 


Chatterjee, a life. member of the Society, - waich sad event ‘took place a few days back. ` | 
Son of. that doyen of Indian journaligts,. date, Ramananda Chatterjee . „and himself a` 
journalist of renown, Sri ‘Ashok Chatterjee showed his, versatality in: „many, other fields, 5 
He has left his mark i in sports, in the boxing ring, in belles-lettres and in Society. 
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l The members stood in silence , = two minutes to, ney their. FSSC, to this. 
distinguished. citizen, of West Ben gal’, . 





e 


৬ Ea = Yours sincerely, 
| (S. K. Gupta ) 
৬ . Secretary, ` 


, Federation Hall Society. 


